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JANUARY, 1890. 


MAGAZINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


MISTRESS PATTY DISCOURSES UNTO 
HERSELF. 


O, verily, though I know, full well, that 
in so doing I am indulging an idle 
curiosity—seeing no amount of speculation 
will bring me to the root of the matter—I 
cannot prevent myself wondering what busi- 
ness it is that hath caused this young man to 
revisit our quiet Warren. 
Were I to say that ’twas one of surprise, I 
should but imperfectly describe the sensation 


I experienced when, as I passed along Main > 


Street this morning, I did behold him stand- 
ing upon the steps of Cole’s Tavern. For, 
truly, when I set out upon my errand to 
Mistress Child’s, I had as littlé thought of 
encountering this British officer as of meet- 
ing with the man who dwells in the moon. 

I could not, as I hastened by him, but 
wonder whether he recognized me as I did 
him. I fancied, at the time, that he did, for 
he scanned me closely with an expression 
that, methought, betokened interest. And 
yet, so tightly was my hood drawn, that little 
of my face save the tips of my nose and chin 
could have been visible. And I know 
not, beside, if he hath a good memory for 
persons. Belike, now I think upon it, he 
mistook me for my sister Betty. Neither 
she nor I can perceive it, but there are many 
who find a striking resemblance to exist be- 
twixt her figure and mine. And though I 
might, readily enough, slip from his remem- 
brance, he must have a short memory, in- 


\ deed, if-he hath forgotten Betty, for tis. my 
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ment from woman as Betty did bestow on 
him upon the occasion of his first visit to 
these parts. 

I needs must marvel when I reflect on her 
conduct towards him. In truth, had I not 
beheld it with my own eyes, I could never 
have believed Betty capable of such behav- 
ior. ‘For, indeed, she did show the poor 
young gentleman great injustice. So have 
‘Peggy and I ever stoutly maintained, though 
by so doing we have incurred Betty’s dis- 
pleasure. She deems that her treatment of 
him was entirely just, and declares that she 
will gladly repeat it, should opportunity: to 
do so ever present itself. I know. not why 
Betty, usually so calm, gentle and impartial, 
displays so unreasonable a spirit regarding 
this man. Her wrath against him still rages 
as fiercely as it did on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day in May when her eyes, for the 
first time, did rest upon his face. 

That never-to-be-forgotten day in May— 
rightly have I thus named it. Indelibly im- 
pressed upon my memory are its eyents— 
events the like of which I trust it may never 
be my fate to have cognizance of. . Even 
now, though nearly half.a score of years 
have clapsed since they transpired, I cannot 


recall them without an involuntary shudder | 


of terror and dismay. 

Shall I ever forget my awakening ‘upon 
that fatal morning? Roused by the ery of 
‘*The regulars are come! The regulars are 
come!’’ I opened my eyes to behold Beity, 
standing by my bedside, a basket, filled with 
rings, chains, buckles andsuch other 
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trinkets as the house contained, in her 
hand. Quite tranquil was Betty, not even 
betraying alarm by so much as the quiver of 
an eyelash. Instantly following upon her 
voice, a sound of the beating of drums smote 
my drowsy ears, accomplishing that which 
her words were unable to effect, namely, the 
thorough wakening of me. Then sprang I 
from my couch and, hastily donning my 
clothing, ran down to the keeping-room, 
where I found Peggy sobbing and trembling 
and Nabby Morris, our hired help, with her 
apron thrown over her face bitterly bewail- 
ing. For my own part, I was too much 
excited to do ought but wring my hands. 
But presently came Betty in with her bas- 
ket, still as calm as if she had never even 
.. heard of such a thing as a British lobster. 
- Betty, Betty,’’ I cried, as she appeared, 

“ howdid you know that the red-coats were 
~ here?”’? To which question she did reply 
that, being roused by the noise of the drum- 
ming, she had sprung from her bed and 
thrown open hercasement. And that, hear- 
ing the sound of the window, a man who was 
nimbly running across our kitchen-garden 
toward the river, and whom, by his voice, 
she took to be our neighbor Hails—for the 
day was just breaking and ’twas still so dark 
that she could not plainly distinguish any- 


thing—cried out to her, ‘‘The regulars are” 


here! The regulars are here! They,have 
but just now come from Newport.” And, 
that, immediately afterward, she heard three 
loud huzzas ring out upon the air—which 
full well she knew to be the cheers of the 
British. Whereupon she closed her win- 
dow, threw on her clothing, and hastened to 
awaken Nabby, Peggy and me, collecting, 
on her way to our several chambers, such 
afticles of worth as she could snatch. 
Having thus replied to my query, which 
she did with the utmost composure, Betty 
addressed us earnestly. ‘‘ Calm yourselves, 
IT pray,” said she; “this is not the time in 
‘which you should give way to excitement. 
Instead of weeping and wringing your hands 
you ought to be considering what were best 
to be done. certain that, ere many 
minutes, the cut-throat thieves will be here. 
Not a house in the village will escape them. 
But ’tis not my purpose to tamely allow my- 
self to be robbed. I have no mind to let 
these trinkets and our mother’s spoons and 
Grandfather Thompson’s tankard take a voy- 
age to Europe, when by simply lowering 
them to the bottom of the well I can keep 


them in America. But I cannot work alone, 
and, therefore, I beg you, Nabby, to cease 
your lamentations and fetch hither the two 
strong boxes that lie under the eaves in the 
garret,and you, Peggy, to prepare something 
upon which I may stand to reach the top 
shelf of the china cupboard, whilst I gather 
together what money there is in the chest of 
drawers. I have barred both the front and 
back doors, and the rogues will find it no 
easy matter to effect an entrance. If they 
come in at all they must come by force.” 
Her calmness produced a soothing effect 
upon our excited nerves, and we at once 
hastened to do her bidding. Nabby flew to 
the top of the house, while I by dint of tug- 
ging and pushing, and with such ‘Assistance 
as Peggy could render, dragged a heavy 
oaken table to the cupboard door. And on 
this table did Betty, after having tied in a 
handkerchief our money--of which truly there 
was but little, pounds shillings and pence be- 
ing scarce commodities at the time—mount. 
How plainly now, with my mind’s eye, I 
can behold her, tossing article after article 
into the stout boxes that Nabby had fetched. 
How plainly I can hear the rattle of the 
spoons and the soft bell-toned clink of ‘the 
silver porringers. How plainly can I see 
the smile of triumph with which as at last 
she shut the lids of the boxes she cried out, 
‘*T will cheat the knaves yet, girls; yes, that 
I willl” 
Alack poor Betty! her boast proved to be 
but an idle one for, just.as the words passed 
her lips, we were startled by a great noise at 
the front door of the house, and presently a 
man’s head, surmounted by an immense fur 
hat, appeared outside the window of the 
keeping-room. Then the noise, caused by 
the beating of panels with the butts of mus- 
kets, was repeated. But the door being 


secured by heavy bolts resisted all attacks. 


Whereupon the man at the window raised 
his hand and with one blow shattered a pane 
of glass. Then lifting the sash he climbed 
into the room, being quickly followed by 
half a dozen other fellows. 

At sight of them, for they were all great 
burly Hessian soldiers, Nabby Morris with a 
piercing shriek fled precipitately into the 
kitchen, while poor little Peggy rushed to 
my side and buried her face in my apron. 
I myself was no less terrified than they, and 
speechless and trembling sank down upon 
the floor. But Betty neither moved nor ut- 
tered a sound. Motionless as a statue she 
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surveyed the enemy with eyes that blazed 
like coals of fire. 

Affrighted though I was, I could not re- 
press a smile as I gazed at the Hessians for, 
in truth, they presented a most singular and 
grotesque appearance. Each man’s legs 
‘were encased in great boots with flaring 
tops, and these boots their wearers had con- 
verted into receptacles for plunder. Over 
the edges of them dangled strings of aprons, 
feet of stockings and sleeves of gowns, while 
here and there the handle of a porringer, the 
‘top of a candle-stick or the blades of a pair 
of scissors were visible. And a great clink- 
ing and fluttering did this strange medley of 
articles make as the soldiers tramped about. 
Truly never before did I behold so curious a 
spectacle as were these German villains. 

Betty said never a word, but looked at the 
Hessians and the Hessians looked at her. 
Then, apparently divining what she had 
been about, the man who had first entered 
the house—a very* Goliah in height and 
breadth—seized the boxes and emptied their 
<ontents upon the floor. And then, verily, 
did a deafening hubbub arise, for, in their 
excitement at beholding the silver, the fel- 
lows rushed and scrambled hither and thith- 
er, drawing one thing after another from 
their boots and tossing them on the hearth 
to make room for the more valuable plunder, 
and jabbering in their guttural jargon like 
so many demented magpies. In truth, the 
noise and confusion would have done credit 
to Bedlam. 

In a few moments, however, having se- 
cured the booty, set fire to the discarded ar- 
ticles, and broken such pieces of furniture 
as could be easily handled, the entire com- 
pany, with the exception of the Goliah, 
trooped out of the room: He, with his mus- 
ket held threateningly, advanced to the 
table on, which Betty still maintained her 
stand and, pointing toward the cupboard, 
addressed her i in aa guiperious and insolent 

ann 

Of course I- to understand a 
syllable that H@wittefed, but by his gestures 
{ judged that ‘Hie'demanded a china teapot, 
the silver nozzle of which was just visible 
above her head. So, also, she seemed to 
think, for she suddenly closed the cupboard 
door with a slam and, quietly folding her 
arms, set her shoulder against it. 

Her act appeared to anger the soldier be- 
yond expression and, with a hoarse ejacula- 
tion which I make no doubt was a round 


German oath, he sprang forward and, gra8p+ 
ing her roughly by the wrist, was about to- 
push her from the table, when the door 
leading into the hall opened and a young 
British officer, carrying in one hand a long 
silver-mounted whip,—which I instantly ree- 
ognized as being’the property of our neigh-’ 
bor, General Nathan Miller,—entered the 
room. He gave a start of surprise as’ his 
eyes fell upon Betty and the Hessian; them’ 
comprehending the situation, he bounded” 
across the floor and raising the whip struck 
the burly giant thrice agross the shoulders. 
The discomforted fellow, with an air of 
sullen disappointment, slunk from the room; 
and the officer, extending his hand and bow- 
ing low to Betty, said with a pleasant smile, 
** Allow me, madam, to assist you to the 
floor.”’ 

Truly I had thought that Betty’s eyes, 
when she looked at the Hessians, burned 
like living coals; but as she gazed at the 
Englishman, methinks they did appear to 
emit flashes of very lightning. 

“ Assist me!” said she, and verily the 
scorn of her voice equalled the wrath of her 
eyes, “‘assist me! Nay, man, understand 
that I except no assistance, howsoever slight, 
from a minion of the British tyrant. Tf 
would rather remain standing here a thou- 
sand centuries than even so much as touch 
your hand—red as it is with the blood of my 
brave-souled countrymen.” 

The color rushed to the Englishman’s 
face, surging even to his forehead. For an 


instant he stood motionless; then making a” 


sudden forward step he tossed the whip up- 
on the table and caught Betty in his arms, 
But quick as was he, Betty was still quieker. 
With a swift movement she wrenched her- 
self from his clasp and, seizing the whip, 
brought it down with all her strength upon: 
one of his still upraised hands. 

‘* Knave! ’’ she cried, ‘‘ learn how a daugh- 
ter of America deals with a British rogue. I 
would this were a musket. I would-give you 
a token of remembrance ere ‘you and your 
rabble crew of thieves left this house~that 
you would not soon part with.” 


For a moment his lip quivered with pain 


and anger. Then he said calmly:—  - 
‘* Ah, fair rebel, you would kill me!” 
Betty shook her head. 
“No,” she responded, coldly, “TI would 


= 


not be guilty of murder, but; had I the . 


power to do so,I would joyfully inflict a 


wound that ‘should cause you some un-" © 
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pleasant hours. And still better would I be 
pleased to make you my prisoner, that your 
worthless body might be exchanged for some 
one of our own noble patriots pining in 
British captivity. Ah! were I but a man!” 

He smiled slightly but said nothing and 
turned upon his heel. And, as he did so, he 
espied Peggy and myself. 

“‘ Aha! more daughters of America,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘And do you wish that you 
were armed with a musket, also?” 

The question was addressed to me, but I 
was so bewildered by what had just tran- 
spired that I could do nothing but stare at 
the young man dumbly. To my surprise, 
however, Peggy replied to it. The child 
had ceased sobbing and sat regarding Betty 
with an unmistakable expression of disap- 
probation upon her tear-stained face. 

‘“T am a daughter of America, sir,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and I know that the British are very 
bad people, indeed; but you are a good man 
and if I had a musket I would not shoot you. 
I think my sister was very impolite to strike 
you after you drove away that great man 
who was trying to hurt her. He was so big 
that I was afraid of him.” 

**As indeed you had good cause to be,” 
responded the officer kindly. ‘ But you 
need not be afraid any more, for I will not 
let him harm you.” 

** Won’t you ?’’ cried Peggy. ‘‘ How very, 


very kind youare. Oh, sir,’”’ she continued, 


beginning io sob afresh, ‘they have taken 
all our _prettiest things, Patty’s little spoon 
and Betty’s porringer and my silver cup. 
Please will you make them give them back 
to 

** 1 am afraid I have scarcely the power to 
do that, my child,” he answered, with a 
grave. smile, ‘‘ although I sincerely wish I 
had, But this much I can and will do. I 
Will send them away so that they shall not 
touch anything else.” 

+He turned toward the door, then paused. 

** Will you not tell me your name, little 

one ?”’ he said. 
_ “It is Margaret Cole,” replied Peggy, 
** Margaret Thompson Cole. And my sister 
there ’’—indicating Betty—“‘is named Eliz- 
abeth, and my sister here ’’—indicating me— 
** is named Martha.’’ 

Margaret—Martha—Elizabeth,’”’ repeat- 
ed the officer. ‘‘ Thank you, my child, and 
farewell.’’ He inclined his head courteously 
and left the room, and a few moments later 
the soldiers quietly passed from the house. 
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And truly I think ’twas well that he went. 
as he did, for had he remained longer I know 
not what further mischief Betty would have 
done with the general’s great whip, which 
still she clutched tightly in her hands. As. 
it was, the vials of her wrath were emptied 
vpon the heads of Peggy and myself. 
Roundly did she chide Peggy for addressing 
the Englishman, and roundly did she chide 
me for defending the innocent child’s con- 
duct. There was not an opprobrious epithet 
that she did not bestow upon the poor young 
gentleman. She called him a red-coated. 
knave, a gold-laced rogue, a villainous lob- 
ster, a British thief, and Broow not what 
else beside. And when some hours later— 
the enemy having taken their departure for 
Bristol—we sallie¢d forth te discaver the con- 
dition of our felloWstoewngpeople, her rage 
against him burst forth with tedoubled fury. 
To listen to her one would-have thought that 
he alone was responsible for every act of de- 
vastation committed in the village. In vain 
I reminded her that, but for him, the Hes-. 


sian giant might in his anger have done CO 


serious injury; that, but for him, eur 

might have been burned over our heads— 
she would not heed me. The tears of wom- 
en whose fathers, brothers, sons or husbands: 
had been taken prisoners, the lamentations 


of those who had been plundered of all their, <=, 


household store, the sight of the smoulder- 
ing remains of our meeting-house seemed to- 
deprive her of reason. 

Which, indeed, it appears as if she had. 
never recovered, for, to this day, the mere 
mention of the young man is sufficient to 
throw her into a frenzy of anger. What she 


‘ will say when she learns that he is in the 


village, I know not, but I hope that, while 
he remains here, he will not cross her path. 


I feel sure that if she chances to meet him 


ahe will offer him some insult. 

But, mayhap, he will stay here only a few 
hours. I certainly cannot see what should. 
detain him longer. Most assuredly he hath 
no acquaintances in this place. Indeed, his- 
appearance here is a mysterious thing to me.. 
He cannot, however, have come without a 
purpose, though that purpose—but fie! what. 
a gossip I am degenerating into. What dol 
know of him or his affairs? I will not in- 
dulge myself in these curious speculations, 
but will repair to the kitchen and assist 
Nabby in the preparation of her mince-meat. 
I am ashamed of such a prying, inquisitive 
spirit. But what, oh, what will Betty say? 
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CHAPTER Il. 


MISTRESS BETTY DISCOURSES UNTO 
HERSELF. 


LACK! alack! this that hath befallen 

me is very trouble, trouble so sore, 

indeed, that, did not anger dry my tears ere 

they can fall I could weep, ay, weep bitterly 
hour after hour. 

My mind did misgive me when first Patty 
informed me that this Sir John De Vere had 
arrived in the village. “T'was borne in on 
me then that his business here was connected 
with me and that, ere the place was rid of 
him, he would work mischief of some kind, 
and though an hundred times an hour I 
called myself silly and imaginative, I could 
not shake off my dark forebodings. Out 
upon the serpent! I did hate him when 
first mine eyes did rest upon his pink and 
white doll-like countenance. 

I believe that never lived daughter who 
loved her mother better than I loved mine. 
I believe that never was a parent’s memory 
cherished more fondly than I have cherished 
hers, Yet, dear as she was to me, I would 
rather, yes, a thousand times rather, that her 
miniature—though I have ever held that 
same miniature a sacred thing—had been 
crushed to powder beneath the Hessian pil- 
ferer who took it from my dressing-table, 
than that it should have been preserved to 
be the means of causing this English villain 
to visit these parts a second time. 

“In good sooth, when I reflect upon the 
matter I am well nigh tempted to believe 
that’some malign power, desirous of doing 
me ill, threw the picture into Sir John De 
Vere’s hands. And yet the story the knave 
tells of the manner in which he obtained 
possession of it is a plausible enough one. 
He saith that while the British held New- 
port he chanced to show the soldier who 
stole it—a good creature at heart but weak of 
brain and with a love of liquors—some small 
kindnesses, forgotten almost as soon as 
rendered. Indeed, he saith that after the 
troops quitted Rhode Island he quite lost 
sight of and forgot the man himself. But 
about a year ago, being in London, he hap- 
pened to encounter him. The fellow was 


then in a pitiable condition. A wound in 
the leg rendering him unfit for service had 
long before caused his discharge from the 
army, and from Germany he had drifted to 
England, where strong drink and a passion 


for play had wrecked him mentally, physi- 
cally and financially. In all the world. te 
possessed nothing save the clothes upomhim 
—very poor and mean clothes at that—and 
the miniature of my mother, the sole article 
remaining to him of all the booty secured int 
America during the war. He informed Sif 
John that he had never been able—although 
he had often tried—to dispose of the picture, 
which being in a case of plain wood was 
almost valueless, but that then he was on 
his way to the shop of a Jew whom he hoped 
to persuade to give him for it a trifle where- 
with to buy bread. He had not, he said, had 
a morsel since the previous morning. Sir 
John, taking pity upon him, offered’ him 
some coin, but this he obstinately refused to 
accept as gift. He was somewhat under the 
influence of liquor, and declaréd, with the 
dignity which deep potations impart, that 
though reduced to poverty he was no beggar. 
So eloquent did he wax upon the subject of 
his self-respect, that at length to pacify him 
Sir John took the miniature in exchange for 
the money. With this arrangement the 
man professed himself satisfied, and with 


profuse thanks departed to procure a meal. ~ 


Sir John carried his purchase home and 
placed it in a compartment of his writing» 
case. There for many months it lay’ uns 
heeded, almost forgotten. But one day while 
looking over sundry packets of letters, he 
chanced to come upon it, and being moved 
by an idle curiosity to examine it perceived 
graven upon the back-of the case the name 
Elizabeth Cole, which name he instantly re- 
membered as mine. A close inspection of 
the pictured face convinced him that the 
original of it was akin to me—indeed, I am 
said to greatly resemble my mother—where- 
upon recalling Peggy’s piteous plaint regard- 
ing the loss of our valuables, he determined 
to restore it to me—a determination which 
he instantly proceeded to carry into effect. 

This is the tale Sir John De Vere tells, 
and ’tis, as I say, plausible sounding enough, 
But for myself I place little credence iu parts 
of it. Is it reasonable to suppose that a 
man would undertake the peril and expense 
of the long and tedious journey from England 
to America solely for the purpose of restoring 
@ picture to a woman whom he had much 
more cause to hate than to like? « Most 
assuredly ’tis not. Some motive more strong 
than mere kindliness of heart—a quality 
which I credit him with possessing little of 


actuated the villain, and that motive I know — 
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perfections. 


only too well was a desire to behold Peggy. 
Yes, a desire to behold Peggy. *Tis true 
that she was only a child of seven when he 
first did see her, but what of that? I have 
read, yes, and known of instances where men, 
ay, even grave, elderly men, have fallen in 
love with children, and patiently remained 
bachelors till those children grew to woman- 
hood. And what other men have done why 
should not Sir John De Vere do? Indeed, 
he hath done it. His own words have be- 
trayed him. Hath he not told me that, years 
ago, he perceived in her childish face a 
promise of the rare beauty she now possesses? 
Hath he not said that, while crossing the seas, 
he meditated much upon her, speculating as 
to whether—if indeed he should find her 
still living—she would be unmarried and 
would remember him? Hath he not, be- 
side, let fall sundry remarks concerning 
cherished memories of sweet innocent eyes, 
chestnut tresses and rose-like lips? Cher- 
ished memories! These are words not to be 
mistaken. The man hath without question 
loved Peggy since first he saw her, and hath 
only been awaiting the close of the war to 
renew his acquaintance with her. Doubtless 
had not the miniature fallen into his hands, 
he would have contrived to find something 
else to serve as an excuse to bring him to 
her side. Or mayhap he would have sought 
it sans excuse. Assuredly he lacks not the 
boldness to do anything. 

. I care not, indeed, how much he loves 
Margaret. He may break his heart with 
loving if only she will not reciprocate his 
affection. But, alas, I fear me that, al- 
though she has known him as yet scarce two 
weeks, her silly little brain is already turned 
by his flatieries. From morning till night 
she harps upon the one string of his excel- 
lencies. Those of our own village youths, 
whom she was formerly pleased to call her 
admirers, she treats with open ,contempt, 
never making mention of them unless to 
contrast their shortcomings with Sir John’s 
If I but breath a word in dis- 
paragement of her hero, she flies at me with 
the vehemence of a tigress. And when she 
has exhausted herself with chiding, Patty 


. takes up the cudgel in his defence. I mar- 
“wel at Patty. 
“she was zealously advocating the suit of 


Only one short month ago 


Hezekiah Reade, and bewailing loudly be- 
cause Peggy seemed to look upon it with dis- 
favor.. And now she hath for’ Hezekiah 


scarce a civil word. *Tis Sir John, Sir John, 
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Sir John continually. In truth, I know not 
but that, ifshe were not betrothed to Pre- 
served Child, she would herself be down- 
rightly in love with the rogue. As it is, she 
is well pleased that he hath fancied Peggy, 
and ’tis her intention to assist his wooing by 
every means at her command. For my feel- 
ings in regard to the matter she cares noth- 
ing. I have remonstrated, implored and 
stormed but, despite me, she will persist in 
asking him again and again to visitus. And 
the more he ogles Peggy and the more Peggy 
smiles on him the better pleased seems she. 
I know not why the feminine nature should 
be constituted as itis. Let aman have but 
a tolerable complexion, a slender figure, 
curled and scented locks, a genteel manner, 
an oiled tongue and a sufficiency of impu- 
dence, and but few women can be found who 
are not ready to cast their hearts at his feet. 

Not but that I must confess that men, 
also, seem to find a wondrous fascination in 
this Sir John De Vere. Why they should is 
something it truly passes my comprehension 
to understand, but that they do is an unde- 
niable fact. From the day of his arrival in 
the village he hath been an object of univer- 
sal adoration. Young and old have vied 
with one another in petting, extolling and 


feasting him. Verily, never saw I mortal so 


admired as is he. His nationality hath not 
had the weight of a feather against him; in- 
deed, judging by the praises of him which 
resound on every side, one might think that 
to be born an Englishman was beyond all 
others a thing to be desired. My eats are 
wearied with listening to the enconiums 
poured forth by the silly creatures whom he 
hath bewitched. ’Tis the whiteness of his 
hands, the smallness of his feet, his. grace in 
the dance, his eyes, his nose, his shoebuckles, 
his sleeve buttons, or some such folly con- 
tinually. Count Rochambean and the Mar- 


' quis, ay, our great Washington himself, 


when visiting the village, received hardly 


. more of courtesy than has been bestowed 


upon him. Even such a patriot as General 
Miller is as captivated as the rest, despite 
the fact that this same baronet was Once not 
too good to appropriate the general’s riding- 
whip—which whip, however, the scoundrel 
would fain persuade me he did not steal at 
all, but found von the street where some of 
his red:coated nd fur-hatted crew of ma- 
rauders had dropped it. Iam but.a woman, 
but my memory is passably good, and the 
mere fact that the death of an elder brother 
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hath metamorphosed the rascally knave into 
a civilian doth not cause me to forget that he 
was once an officer in the army of the tyrant 
George. I like an Englishman no whit 
better than I did in ’73, when I enrolled my- 
self as one of Rhode Island’s Daughters of 
Liberty, and placed a seal on my caddy, with 
the vow that it never should be broken until 

the infamous tax on our tea should be 
removed. 

‘And assuredly ’tis not my fault if Sir John 
De Vere mistakes my sentiments, for I have 
been at. no small pains to impress them upon 
him, though I must needs confess that my 
efforts have been rewarded with very little 
of satisfactory results, seeing that, in return 
for my frowns and snubs, he ever gives me 
smiles and pleasant words. This behavior 
on his part Patty attributes to the nobility of 
his soul; but for my own part I believe ’tis 
due to nothing more praisworthy than British 
egotism. Doubtless he expects, by persist- 
ing in following this line of conduct, to con- 
quer my dislike for him. But, methinks, 
that, in time, he will discover my nature is 
scarce as. plastic as hedeems it. Woo Peggy 
undoubtedly he will, but never with my ap- 
probation and help. My dear mother’s last 
words to me were ‘‘ Watch over and protect 
Peggy;” my father’s, ‘Cherish my poor 
motherless Peggy.’ Both these injunctions 

‘I solemnly promised to obey. How should I 
word if I.were to countenance 
‘Sof this man whom I distrust, despise 
and ? A ruffianly English soldier my 
brothe,. ‘ah! the thought curdles my blood. 
Tis tor 90 intolerable. I cannot, I cannot 
endurf 
p, what are these? Tears? Nay, 


But 
verily . willmot weep. The scoundrel hath 
not y  pénly.spoken to Margaret—of that 
Patt . sures me—and until he does F will 
mair aa stout heart. No, truly, weep I 
will... That Peggy is bewitched with the 
kna 4-handsome face—which I would I 
marred/with the general’s whip when 


opportunity to do so as to have eradi- 

rae of beauty from it—I know, 

ere it is too late she maj" become 
Twill assuredly be no fault 
ifshe does not. Yes, I will main- 
ta stout heart. The enemy may conquer 
battle, but he shall never say that I 

vol arily surrendered. To the end I will 


kee, vy courage and display a bold de- 
mea} > —ay! to the end, even though that 
end bk. » bitter one. 
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CHAPTER mI. 


MISTRESS BEGGY, DISCOURSES UNTO 
AUGH!—that I must, laugh heartily. 
Why, this matter hath had such a ludi- 
crous ending that methinks the contempla- 
tion of it might relax the gravity of an 
Egyptian mummy. 


Well, I am glad that ’tis, at last, happily, 


concluded, for I make no doubt poor Betty 
during the last two months hath led anything 
but a happy life. And yet, if I speak the 
whole truth, I must confess I am sorry, also, 
inasmuch as the harrowing of my sedate sis- 
ter’s soul hath proved to me rare sport, not 
to mention the enjoyment I have derived 
from the ridiculous behavior of that absurd 
personage, Hezekiah Reade. 

Indeed, after now, I fear there will be 
periods when I shall find myself sadly at a 
loss for something whereby to amuse myself. 
For weeks, every leisure moment has Been 
occupied by me in the invention of methods 
by which to harrass those two silly beings. 
And now I must fold my hands and sit 
tamely down in idleness! And all, forsooth, 
because the simple words ‘‘Do you love 
me?” ‘Yes, I love you,” have been 
openly spoken. Verily, ‘tis vexatious 
enough. Hetty Child is greatly scandalized 


at my feeling as I do, and spent an hour this™ 


afternoon in endeavoring to reconcilé me to 
my changed condition. She argued that 
there is nothing in the world more interest- 
ing than a courtship. She may say what 
she chooses, but my opinion will remain 
unaltered. A man anda maid may love each 
other ever so dearly, and yet I maintain 
that, after their troth is plighted, there is 
always somewhat of monotony about their 
life. It lacks the spice of uncertainty that 
flavored it during the process of wooing: 
The thing is'settled and there’s an end on’t, 
Alack, poor me! Betty will care not a 
straw, now, whether my gown is of silk or 
homespun, and ’twill matter little to Heze- 
kiah however so many times I dance as Sir 
John’s partner. Oh, to think upon my sad 
state moves me to tears. 

_ It seems well nigh incredible that ’twas 
but this morning when Betty took me ‘to 
task about my new hood. And I speak no 


falsehood when I say that never did I re-; 


ceive such a scolding as she did give me. 
have oftentimes wondere @ whether, had n 
Sir John crossed our “paths, Patty and I 
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would ever have known Betty’s true charac- 
ter. Never, till that May day in ’78, when 
the British horde invaded Warren, did she 


display aught of unamiability. My earliest 


recollection is of her placid, sedate and gen- 
tle. Ah, well, doubtless now she will re- 
lapse into her old time sweet, kind self. 
Which John—I suppose I must needs drop 
the formal “ Sir,” though it seems strange 
to do so—says he hopes she will, indeed, and 
that speedily, seeing he has never known 
her as anything but a shrew—ten thousand 
times more shrewish, he declares, than 
Petruchio’s Katharina ever dreamed of be- 
ing. 

But however angelic she may become in 
the future, she was, as I say, anything save 
that the morning when, entering my cham- 
ber, she found me tying on my new hood 
before the looking-glass. Verily, twas little 
short of an inspiration that induced Hetty 
to yesterday propose for to-day a walk by 
the Kickemuit; and little short of an inspira- 
tion that induced me to think of fashioning 
the hood before I betook me to my couch 
last night. Speaking without vanity, I think 
I may truthfully say ’tis the most becoming 
and genteel-looking hood I have donned for 
many a year. "Twas that alone, I am con- 
vinced, that resolved Betty to accompany us 
upon our ramble. She dared not trust me 
with John with such a bewitchitig ee 
head gear upon my crown. Hezekiah’s 
face, which in all truth is long and ill fav- 
ored enough, lengthened certainly not a jot 
less than two inches when I appeared wear- 
ing it. I make no doubt he firmly expected 
that, instantly upon beholding it, John would 
fall on his knees and openly avow his love 
forme. That John surmised this excepta- 
tion, I feel sure, for he darted at me a 
glance of unmistakable archness when he 
perceived the foolish youth’s expression. 

“I planned yesternight, as I plied my 
needle, that I would so contrive matters as 
fo secure John for my escort during our 
walk; and determined, if possible, to make 
Betty and Hezekiah thoroughly miserable. 


But Betty flustrated my plans, for she coolly 
“assigned my desired cavalier to Hetty and 


appropriated me herself. And following al- 
80, close upon my heels, came Hezekiah, so 
transported with bliss at being near me that 
he seemed scarcely to know whether he were 
treading upon air or earth. I marvel that 
any man should be possessed of such a craven 
spirit as is Hezekiah’s. Had he about him 
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one whit of true manliness he would have 
turned upon his heel and left me ere we had 
proceeded three rods, so ungracious was my 
manner toward him. But Hezekiah hath 
not the soul of a sheep—when with me. 

If I recollect aright, I was just in the 
midst of a sharp retort to one of his silly, 
flattering remarks when John, who was 
walking somewhat in advance of us, suad- 
denly turned and addressed me. I did not 
clearly comprehend what he said, for that 
the wind carried away the sound of his voice 
to the eastward, but I heard the words 
*ice,’”’ temptation’ and “slide.” And, 
a moment later; I saw him leave Hetty and 
run down to the riverside. It transpired so 
quickly that even now, though hours have 
elapsed since I beheld it, the recollection of 
the scene is but confused. I remember that 
I saw him step upon the frozen surface of 
the.stream and dart out toward its center, 
that instantly I heard a sharp swap followed 
by a prolonged crackling noise and that then, 
just where an instant before he had been 
gliding, naught was visible save a yawning, — 


jagged, blue-edged chasm. 


Vaguely I was conscious of Hezekiah 
speeding riverward, but the outline of his 
form seemed indistinct and shadowy. Ter- 


ror held me speechless, incapable of motion. _ 
Hetty, not far from me, stood stilland rigid” 


as a figure of stone. The terrible silence 
was broken by Betty’s voice. 


He cannot save him,” she said in low; 


quiet tones. 
weight.”’ 
Her words and calm demeanor ‘sotiialh 


“The ice will not beay; his 


me as nothing else could have done, I 


turned upon her with a fierceness Which, as 
I now recall it, amazes me. 4 
* And if he cannot save him,” 


cried, 
bitterly, “‘ what is it to you? The 


ritish — 


thief, the English villain, the tyrant’s min- — 


ion, the rogue, the rascal, the scoundrél, the — 
knave—doubtless you. would be rejoi to 
see the earth rid of such a fellow! Let him 
drown.” 

She scarcely seemed to hear my words. 
Her eyes were fixed on the gulf in mid 
stream. Following hers my own gaze |be- 
came riveted there. 

Hezekiah had reached it, he knelt bahia 
it. The treacherous ice hissed and ¢ 
beneath him, but he heeded it not. Qau- 
tiously he bent over the black opening. 
Then came his voice, clear and ringing 

Girls, tie your cloaks together—quick! 
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It was Betty who, with steady fingers, 
knotted together the heavy garments tremu- 
lously thrown off by Hetty ‘and myself. 
Breathlessly we watched her as, after satis- 
fying herself that they were securely fast- 


_ ened, she hastened to the edge of the shore. 


And our hearts almost seemed to cease their 
beating, as with unerring hand she tossed 
the improptu life-line towards Hezekiah’s 
kneeling figure. 

Hezekiah caught it and once more bent 
over the dark chasm. Ages seemed to 
elapse, though I knew them to be only 
seconds; then, from the depths, rose a drip- 
ping, rigid, motionless object; slowly, slowly, 
over the still crackling ice it moved, Heze- 
kiah, pallid as. marble, crawling beside it. 
Nearer and nearer land it came, and as at 
length it touched the shore, I uttered a glad 


’ ery and, half fainting with joy, sank down 


upon the snow. 

I was recalled to myself by Hezekiah’s 
touch upon my arm. ‘ You are more fleet 
of foot than the others,” he said, hurriedly. 
“Run to the village for help. Hasten, 
hasten. ” 

' Hasten I did with a right good will and 
fortunately, ere I had proceeded far, I en- 
eountered a farmer of Mattapoisett return- 


ing home, who, by good luck, chanced to 
‘have in the pocket of his coat a flask of 


Spirits. With-him I at once returned to the 
Kickemuit. 

I found John wrapped in the cloaks which 
had ‘déne such service in rescuing him from 
a watery grave. He was somewhat revived, 
though pale, weak and shivering. He was 
comfortably. bestowed in the farmer’s cart 
and conveyed, with all possible speed, to our 
home, Hezekiah, who hath ever had great 
respect for Patty’s, skill, averring that one 
hour of her nursing would be worth to hima 
week of such care as he would receive at the 
tavern. 

I but imperfectly. ¢ describe her behavior, 
when I say: that Mbetrayed alarm as the 
cart with its little getinue of followers paused 
before the door. ter a word of explana- 
tion, however, she gallantly rallied her pres- 
ence of mind and set about preparing her 
patient.a cup of a special kind of herb tea, 
in which she hath great faith. As for me, 
upon entering the house, I at once proceeded 
to my chamber. I was both weary and 
excited, and longed for rest; moreover, I 
pereeived by his manner that Hezekiah was 
inclined to seek some moment’s conversation 


with me. Much.as I despise Hezekiah, I 
could not then, while yet his brave conduct 
at the river was so fresh in my recollection, 
treat him ungraciously; and as I had no 
mind to show him aught of kindliness, [ 
thought it most discreet to flee from his 
company. 

It was mid-day when I emerged from my 
retirement and descended the stairs with the 
intention of making inquiries respecting 
John’s condition. An intention which was 
not, however, instantly carried into effeet 
for the reason that, as I crossed the hall to- 
ward the keeping room—which apartment 
had been assigned to the invalid—I saw 
within it my sister Betty. 

John lay upon a couch and, truth to tell, 
bore little resemblance to a man who but @ 
few hours before had been snatched from 
the grave. He was looking up—his hand- 
some face all aglow—at Betty who, pale and 
haughty as usual, stood in the center of the 
room. Neither of the pair perceived me, 
for the door was half-way closed, but to me 
they were distinctly visible. 

Presently John spoke. 

‘** And you think that my dear one loves 
he said, softly. 

Betty’s pale countenance grew a trifle 
paler, but she answered, coldly :— 

‘¢ Most assuredly. Anyone less blind tham 
a lover would have discovered her senti=- 
ments long weeks ago. Peggy’s nature is as 
transparent as a child’s.”’ 

*¢ But you will never consent to the mar- 
riage,” he rejoined. ‘‘ You have bitterly op~ 
posed it from the day in which I began my 
wooing. And, as you have for so many 
years occupied a mother’s place in Peggy’s 
affections, mayhap she will refuse to wed 
without your approval. You”—— 

But Betty interrupted him, a tone of al-, 
most feverish eagerness in her voice. 

‘*But I do give my consent,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ I do give my consent.” 

Into John’s blue eyes came an expression, 
inscrutable to me. 

‘¢ Mistress Elizabeth,” he said slowly, 
‘< will you come hither ?” 

She hesitated. Then, with evident reluc- 
tance, she crossed the room... As she 
reached his side he stretched forth his hands 
and imprisoned both of hers. 

“Mistress Elizabeth,” he cried, ‘how 
can you say that you consent to my marriage 
with your sister when you know that you 
have given me your own heart?” 
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~ Betty drew one quick, gasping breath and 
her white face grew suddenly rigid. She 
neither moved nor spoke, but stood gazing 
down at him with eyes full of terror. 

‘“* Listen,” he went on, rapidly. ‘“‘ When 
you came into this room, an hour ago, I was 
not sleeping as you supposed. I closed my 
eyes when I heard your footsteps, thinking 
that if you believed me to be slumbering you 
would go away. I did not, weak as I then 
was, feel able to encounter your enmity. 
You came to my side and bent over me, bent 
80 low that I felt your warm breath upon my 
cheek, But when you perceived my shut 
eyes you did not leave me. You stood, for 
what seemed hours, looking at me and at 
fast, at last Betty you—trembling with fear 
lest I should waken—lifted my hand and 
kissed it. And then, startled by the rust- 
Ting of Mistress Patty’s gown in the hall, 

ou fied. But the kiss was left burning on 
my hand, ’tis burning there yet, and it tells 
me the truth. You do not hate me, you 
have never hated me. What, years ago, you 
deemed hatred was but the first awakening 
of affection. Your opposition to my mar- 
riage with Peggy was due not, as you sup- 


' posed, to dislike of me, but to jealous love. 


My near approach to death hath taught you 
to read your heart aright and now,in an 
agony of shame and because that you think 
your love unrequited, you tell me that you 
wish me to wed Margaret. Betty, Betty, 
you dare not deny what I say!” 

She recoiled from his last words as if he 
‘had dealt her a blow. White and cowering, 
she stood silent for an instant. Then she 
gathered together what little remained of 
her old-time haughty spirit. 

* “T do not deny it,” she said, but despite 
her effort at calmness her pale lips quivered 
with pain. “If I did, I should but utter 
falsehoods that you would not believe. But, 
oh, if you will have no mercy on me for my 
own sake, at least spare me for Margaret’s. 
You love her and she loves you, and is to 
become your wife. You ”—— 
' Bnt her sentence was never completed, for 
at that stage of it I walked into the room. 
I was somewhat shaken with amazement at 
yoo scene I had witnessed, but I managed to 
ad a tolerable degree of composure as 


‘There you are mistaken, Mistress Sister. 
Sir John does not love Margaret at all, neith- 
er does Margaret love him. And she ‘has no 
intention ' ver of becoming his wife.” 


‘ She started back, staring at me with wide 
open, incredulous eyes. Her evident dis- 
belief in my words roused my ire. 

“Was ever such a blind idiot as you; 
Betty?” TI cried, angry, yet half laughing. 
‘Cannot you see that Sir John loves you 
and nobody else ? ” 

Still she stood mutely staring at me. 

John loves you,” I reiterated. Sir 
John loves you.” 

But—but ’’—she faltered—“ he said that 
he loved you—that he had always loved 
you.” 

‘“¢ He said nothing of the kind,” I retorted. 
“ He said that, upon the occasion of his first 
visit to this house, he saw two eyes and a 
pair of lips, the memory of which he, in 
subsequent years, ever fondly cherished. 
Those eyes and lips were your own. Why, 
if you possessed as much discernment as 
that log burning in the fire-place yonder, 
you would long ago have known the truth. 
And you would long ago have also seen that 
my affection for him was no deeper than his 
for me. Tis, indeed,” I continued, 
merry game that I have played and, if you 
were duped, you alone are to blame. You 
chose to believe that your own lover was 
mine and Patty and I fostered your delusion. 
Which truly, we were, for Sir John’s sake, 
forced to do; for—such was your headstrong 
anger—that, had we not decieved you, he 
would never have been able to approach 
you.” 

She still stood gazing at me like one dazed. 
“Then Sir John is not going to wed you?” 
she at length said, slowly. 

“Probably not, replied drily, “ unless) 
you compel him to do so by using General’ 
Miller’s whip about his shoulders.” 


She seemed suddenly to comprehend isa 


truth. She uttered a cry and buried her 
face in her trembling hands. Sir John 
sprang to her side and caught her in his 
arms. 


Sweetheart,” he cried, “ forgive me for 
making you suffer, but you haye been so 


cruel also. It was so sweet to force you to 


confess your love when you thought it un- ~ 


reciprocated. And cruelty, you know 
his eyes gleamed—* is to be expected of an 
upholder of British tyranny, who is incapa- 
ble of anything save”—he completed the 
sentence with a long drawn kiss. 

At which I made haste to slip quietly from’ 
the room and betake myself to the kitchen 
to break the news unto Patty. 
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Well, well, this happened only about three 
hours ago and yet, to hear my new brother 
that is to be and his affianced talk, one would 
think they had been betrothed a life time. 
Patty is in a flutter of delight, and chatters 
continually about. gowns, slippers, buckles, 
gloves, bride cake, sweetmeats, rice, old 
shoes and what not. Matters, indeed, have 
gone so far that. ’tis said I am to stand at the 
wedding with Hezekiah Reade. This, verily, 
I am far from being disposed to do, and so I 
have plainly told Betty, who says that I have 
need to be ashamed of showing the dis- 
courtesy I do to such a true lover as is 
Hezekiah. In good sooth, women are strange 
creatures, My sister’s discourses would lead 
a person not acquainted with the facts re- 
specting her behavior to believe that she 
had never so much as frowned upon her 
sweetheart. Which how she could ever 
have done, he being so faithful and patient 
a suitor, it passes my comprehension to un- 
derstand. 

I do not deny Hezekiah’s good qualities. 
He is indeed, I know, an exceeding worthy 
young man. And I admit that his having 
risked his own life to save that of one whom 
he believed to be a favored rival shows him 
to be possessed of much generosity of soul. 
But what is a maid to do? If he hath so 
little manliness that he allows me to twine 
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him about my finger; am Ito blame? But, 
alas! I fear me my days of power are o’er, 
After discovering that I did but deceive him 
in regard to Sir John De Vere, I know nog 
whether he will ever in the future believe in 
aught I say. Beside, Betty and Patty—and 
for that matter John also—are determined 
that, whether I will or no, I shall wed him, 
‘In good sooth, as I said before so I say now, 
Though I am glad that this matter of Betty 
and her lover is happily settled I am, for 
many reasons, sorry also. detty Child hath 
no comprehension of the state of my feel- 
ings. She finds so much food for merriment 
in the fact that, after all her bitterness . 
against British tyrants, Betty hath promised 
to marry an Englishman—one moreover to 
whom she gave as she supposed her love all 
undesired—that she cannot think of anythi 
else. Hezekiah Reade doth not once enter 
her mind. 

But, hark!—surely those tones, below- 
stairs, are Hezekiah’s. And that is Patty’s 
voice calling tome. Well, I suppose I must 
needs obey the summons. I must meet the 
youth at some period and why not now? 
But Betty or no Betty, Patty or no Patty, 
John or no John, I shall clip his wings if he 
attempts to soar too high above my head, 
Heigho! what a deal of care and trouble the 
little god Cupid doth occasion. 
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BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HAT a lovely star, Elsie! The yel- 

low immoritelles in it make it look 

like a real star hanging there in the shadow 

of the choir,” said Laura Winthrop, who 
was weaving a long garland of evergreen. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the young peo- 
ple of the parish were decorating the church, 
while the choir was rehearsing Christmas 
music, 

** Miss Gilbert has both the eye and the 
skillful fingers of an artist,’’ said Mr. Her- 
man Leeds, a young man too exquisite in 
his personal appearance, in a voice which 
had something emotional in its ring. He 
was always emotional, and always particu- 
larly devoted to some young lady. This 
month the young lady happened to be Elsie 
Gilbert. 


“Thanks, Mr. Leeds,” said Elsie, laugh- 
ing. ‘I always did long to be appreciated, 
and now I really believe that I am beginning, 
to be. No one ever noticed my artistic abite 
ities before.’’ 

Mr. Leeds looked tenderly incredulous. 
Tom Hayward, who had just returned from 
Europe, and had been in love with Elsie for 
three years, bit his lips furiously, and han- 
died a huge bunch of fir as though he would 
like to have tried its strength on the head of 
this devoted young man. Then, asif he had 
concluded to be indifferent instead, he 
dropped the bough, and joined a group who 
were trimming an arched window on the 
other side of the house. But he could not 
refrain from casting jealous glances over his 
shoulder. Elsie and “ that idiot Leeds,” as 
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he always dubbed him in his mind, were, to 
all seeming, enjoying a lively bit of flirta- 
tion ina little bower of green which stood 
temporarily in a dusky corner. 

“© Mr. Hayward, please come here and 
help us make these provoking letters,” called 
Laura Winthrop. ‘‘They have enough 
workers on that side of the house already, 
and we shall not allow you to desert your 

st.”” 

“ Mr. Leeds is such an efficient worker 
that I did not suppose you needed my poor 
assistance,” said he, with a touch of sarcasm 
in his voice, though he came back to ber 
side. 

“* Well, you see, Hayward, you haven’t 
had the experience that I have.’’ 

Elsie’s eyes twinkled with fun. Tom ex- 
perienced a great sense of relief. 

‘She cannot care for such a puppy,’ he 
thought; “‘ she is amusing herself with him.”’ 
- But the next minute he caught the gleam 
of Elsie’s ring on his finger, the odd little 
serpent ring which he himself had given her 
as a parting gift on his departure for Europe 
a year anda half ago. There had been no 
engagement between them. Elsie wasn’t 
quite sure that she cared for him enough to 
marry him, she said, and he might see some 
one, during his absence, who would cause 
him to forget her. She thought it would be 
better to let the long parting serve as a test 
of their affection for each other. But she 
consented to wear his ring until she should 
care for some one else more than she cared 
for him. And Tom went away with an anx- 
ious mind. He arrived in the city only yes- 
terday, and had not yet found an opportunity 
to speak to Elsie alone, though he called at 
her mother’s house that morning. But he 
had experienced a great satisfaction to find 
the ring still upon her finger, and then some- 
thing in her manner assured him that she 
was not at least wholly indifferent to his 
humble self. 

Elsie colored with vexation. She had 
noted his glance when it fell upon the ring, 
and the half-contemptuous, half-surprised 
expression of his face as he turned away, 
after fixing one reproachful look upon her. 

“Mr. Leeds, pray give me back my 
ring,” she said. ‘I am continually startled 
by thinking I have lost it, when I miss it 
from my finger.” 

** But you will lose it—it is very loose, you 
know; and you dropped it into my hand 
when you were tying one of the wreaths. I 
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think that was very significant,” with a 
glance which he meant to be killing into her 
flushed face. ‘‘ It seems to be very precious 
to you, really. A gift from some one?” 

“Tt is precious, Mr. Leeds. The fact that 
it slipped off my finger into your hand is 
significant of my own carelessness. I usv- 
ally wear a little guard to keep it on, but in 
my haste to-night I forgot it. Laura came 
for me before I was ready togoout. I went 
out of town with mamma this afternoon, 
and had only just returned.” 

And after more soft speeches on the part 
of Mr. Leeds, and almost angry prersever- 
ence from Elsie, she finally succeeded in ob- 
taining the pretty trinket which had caused 


such a misunderstanding. But it was too ~ 


late to display it to Tom in its accustomed 
place. He had already left the church. 

‘* Never mind, he will come to see me to- 
morrow,”’ she said to herself, with an effort 
at reassurance. ‘ And then he really could 
not have any idea that I fancied Herman 
Leeds.” 

But when Elsie was about to draw on her 
glove in preparation to go home, she found 
that her ring was gone. 

“* Oh, my ring! my ring!’ she cried. ‘I 
would not have lost it for worlds,” 

‘“* But if you lost it here in the church we 
shall surely find it,’’ said every one. 

And every one joined in the search, but it 
was not to be found. 

‘*Perhaps it dropped while you were at 
work, and lodged in the foliage of one of the 
wreaths,” suggested one. 

And the sexton promised to examine all 


the decorations carefully when they should 
be taken down, and to search the church 


faithfully by daylight the néxt morning. 


But the search by daylight was of no- 


avail, neither was the ring found when the 
decorations were taken down sume weeks 
afterward. 


Elsie waited at home all ‘the next day, ex- : 


pecting to see Tom Hayward, but he did not 
make his appearance. She looked for him 
in church on Chistmas morning, but he was 
not there. She looked for him every day for 
a week, but he did not come. Then she 
heard that he had left town, that he had be- 
come a partner in the law-firm in Philadel- 
phia to which his brother belonged, and did 
not think of visiting Bralton again for some 
time. 

And this was true. Tom did leave town 
the very next morning after meeting Elsie 
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in the church. He was staying in Bralton 
only on Elsie’s account, his own family had 
left there during his absence, and now he 
no longer desired to see Elsie. Still he 
could not forget her. Her bright, piquant 
face flashed before him in his business hours, 
her musical voice rang in his ears, even in 
court, when fierce arguments were clashing, 
and his own words were either to win him 
victory, or bring him defeat. He planned 
telling sentences for to-morrow’s pleas and 
the downfall of his opponent before he slept, 
but he dreamed of the serpent ring which he 
gave Elsie, and woke in the morning with 
-nothing in his mind but an almost over- 
whelming desire to see her. 

A year passed in this way, at the end of 
which business called him to Bralton. 

It was the night before Christmas Eve. 
Tom had beeen restlessly promenading the 
streets since dinner, and many things be- 
sides business were in his mind. He won- 
dered if Elsie were married to Leeds yet. 
He thought not, for he had carefully read 
the marriage list in the Bralton papers, and 
he had seen no notice of any such event. 
He debated in his mind the question whether 
he should call at her mother’s house or no, 
and tried to imagine how she would receive 
him if he did so. Then a sudden turn inthe 
street brought him directly opposite St. 
Paul’s Church, where he had met her just 
one year ago that night. 

The church as then was brilliantly lighted, 
and a group of young people ran up the 
steps, laughing gayly. Through the open 
door, as they passed in, poured a flood of 
Christmas melody, and he caught a glimpse 
of a great. cloud of greenery, with bright, 
flushed faces in the midst of it. 

‘¢ Bisie is there,” he ‘thought, and moved 
by an irresistible impulse, he crossed the 
street, and entered the church. 

‘* Peace on earth, good will toward men,” 
chanted the choir, while the pure, lofty mel- 
ody seemed in reality like the voices of the 
angels of the Lord. And the soft undercur- 
rent of happy laughter, which arose from the 
picturesque groups whose fingers wreathed 
the holly and the mistletoe, was in sweet 
accord with the higher strains. The odor of 
flowers and pines mingled with the sweet 
sounds like frankincense. The ruddy light 


flashed down to find the scarlet glow of 
berries in the dark, green gloom of foliage, 
to dance in bright eyes, on scarlet lips and 
golden hair. It was a pretty scene which 


TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. 


Tom gazed upon as he stood a few minutes 
in the shadow of the gallery; but Elsie was 
not there. 
things in the face of a strange blond girl, 
while with his long, white, womanish fingers 
he fashioned what was evidently intended to 
be the Star of Bethlehem. Laura Winthrop, 
brisk and commanding as usual, was flitting 
hither and thither, with long garlands of 
evergreen hanging over her shoulder, 

‘“* Why, Mr. Hayward, is it really you?” 
she exclaimed, as he moved towardher. “I 
thought you had forsaken Bralton entirely. 
But I am so glad to see you, especially just 
now,”’ she begun again, after Tom had suffi- 
ciently explained his sudden appearance. 
‘* There is no one tall énough to trim these 
pillars without the aid of a step-ladder, and 
the step-ladders are all in use. You would 
not appear in our midst like some Christmas 
fairy every year, if you did not wish to make 
yourself of use.” 

‘* It is early yet, and Elsie may make her 
appearance after all,’’ said Tom to himself, 
as he good-naturedly applied himself to the 
task assigned him, while a dozen or so of old 
acquaintances came up to give him a merry 
greeting. 

After a while he managed to inquire for 
Elsie, saying, indifferently enough, that" he 
supposed she never failed to assist in deco- 
rating the church for Christmas. The color 
rose in his cheek in spite of himself, how- 
ever, and quick, keen Laura Winthrop per- 
ceived it. 

‘* Elsie,” said she. ‘* Why, havn’t you 
heard ? When Shaw & Street’s banking- 
house failed, her mother and she lost all 
their fortune. They do not come here to 
church any more. They have moved into a 
little house on Mayfield Street, just on the 
outskiris of the city, you know, and Elsie 
gives music-lessons as a means of support.” 

**No, I had ie heard,” said Tom, with 
an effort at perfect coolness, though he com- 
menced to teardown the decorations which 
he had just adjusted with his nervous 
fingers. 

‘‘ She’s a brave little soul as ever lived,” 
pursued Miss Laura, ‘‘ but too proud, She 
prefers to shun. her "old acquaintafices as a 
general thing.” 

“T wonder if she would shun me?” 
thought Tom, resolving to find her that very 
night, though, since he had takemthe task of 
entwining the pillars, he must remain to 
finish it, bnt he would do that speedily.  ~ 


Leeds was looking unutterable ~ 
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“T have an engagement at quarter past 
eight,” he announced to Miss Winthrop, 
who was loath to allow him to depart; ‘ but 
until that time I shall be most happy to 
serve you.”’ 

And at the same time indulging in a lively 
conversation with the gay girls around him, 
he decorated with satisfying skill. 

‘*'You have such delightfully long arms, 
Mr. Hayward,” lisped a pretty little maiden, 
who stood on tip-toe to reach a strip of 
plaited holly into his hands. 

Tom peered behid the pillar to see where 
to fasten the garland, placing his eye close 
to the clink behind it and the wall. Some- 
thing glittered strangely in the dust in the 
little groove where the ornamental scrolls of 
the pillar were joined tothe wall. Tom in- 
vestigated the mystery, and picked up the 
serpent ring which was lost a year ago. He 
quietly placed it in his pocket, keeping his 
own counsel. How did it get into such a 
queer hiding-place? Did it become en- 
tangled in the foliage which was hanging 
above, and then drop into the groove ? 

An hour later Tom rang at the door of the 
tiny wooden house where Elsie had taken 
up her abode. What a contrast it was to the 
find old mansion where she was born! 

Elsie, herself, answered the summons, 
looking much the same that she did one 
year ago, only a little thinner and paler, and 
more dignified and womanly. Her face 
lighted when she recognized Tom, and the 
old bright, dimpled smile, which had en- 
slaved his heart in years gone by, made him 
welcome. Then as if she had forgotten her- 
self, a shade of dignity and coldness came 
over her manner. But Tom would not be 
chilled by this, and taking the ring from his 
pocket, he held it up for inspection, saying 
in a voice which fairly trembled with eager- 
ness, and with a face full of anxiety:— 

‘* Elsie, what would you have done with 
this ring if you hadn’t lost it?” 

‘“‘T should have worn it always,” said 
Elsie, the picture of bewilderment. 

‘** But I saw it on the finger of that silly 
Leeds, myself.” 

Yes,” said Elsie, was too large for 
mé, Lusually worea smaller ring with it fora 
“guard, but that night I dressed in a hurry and 
forgot the guard. Itslipped from my finger, 

and Mr. Leeds picked it up, and placed it 
“playfully upon his own finger. I did not al- 
pw him to wear it more than ten minutes, 
however.”’ 
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‘What a jealous fool I was,” groaned 
Tom. 

“* Afterward I lost it from my finger 
again,”’ continued Elsie, who was blushing 
very much, ‘‘ and I supposed that it was lost 
forever.” 

Tom explained how he had chanced to 
find it. 

“Oh, yes, I remember having decorated 
two or three of the pillars, mounted on a 
step-ladder,” said she. ‘‘ I remember, too, 
that I was obliged to reach into very small 
Spaces, where in some places they stood 
nearly against the wall, in order to fasten the 
wreaths, and it was as much as ever that I 
was able to get my hand into these spaces. 
I must have lost it then.’’ 

Tom was beginning to look eloquent; but, 
before he was able to give vent to his elo- 
quence, Elsie’s mother appeared on the 
scene. 

He did not leave the house until nearly 
midnight, and before he left, though the 
three conversed on indifferent subjects, a 
sort of understanding existed between him 
and his lady-love. 

On Christmas morning he placed another 
ring on Elsie’s finger, which meant moré 
than did the ruby-eyed serpent, which had 
caused so much sorrow forboth, Then they 
walked to church together. It wasa bright, 
frosty morning. Bells were ringing, choirs 
chanting, even the very sunshine seemed 6 
praise the Lord. th 

‘* Last Christmas,” said Tom, “ was the 
blackest and most wretched day I ever spent 
in my life, and I spent:it in the train hurry- 
ing away from you, because I thought you. 
cared for Leeds. To-day is the brightest 
Christmas I ever spent thus far.” 

‘< T was just contrasting the two days in thé 
same way,’”’ laughed Elsie. “I expected 
that you would be at the church, and would 
walk home with me, and was so disappointed 
that you were not there that I heard neither 
choir nor sermon.” 

never knew what beautiful days werd 
until I saw you,” said a high-pitched but ex- 
tremely tender masculine voice, just behind, ~ 

And Tom and Elsie walked very slowly, © 
in order to see what other radiantly happy 
couple were out for the morning. Elsie’s 
eyes were sparkling with fun. iy 

‘It is Mr. Leeds,” said she; “and this is 
his seventh love affair, to my certain knowl 
edge, since he took a freak to talk nonsense 
to me.”’ 
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‘ CING to me, dear!” 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. 


BY F. E. HUNT. 


The voice came through the gloom 
And glimmer of the quiet firelit room, 

To me, who, filled with thoughts of other days, 

Heard dimly, and saw all things through the haze 

Of sweet, sad memories of lost delight. 


So I but faintly stirred; and in a dream 

Of all that had been, murmured: “Yes, the stream 
Flows clear and gently! Let us float along, 

And you and I will sing a happy song 

Of true heart’s truest love and love’s delight.” 


**O love! the waters are so blue, so blue, 
And my heart, O my love! so true, so true, 
And all things beautiful and all things rare, 
As nothing are beside thy face so fair— 
Thy face, my beautiful, my heart’s delight!” 


** Nay; but call back thy thoughts, sweet sister mine; 
The deep sea-billows over what was thine 
Surge to and fro; and thou art left alone, 
With but a brother’s love to call thine own; 
And yet, for thee, life holds some small delight.’’ 


**O brother!” I made answer, “it is true 

That all of life’s dear hope beneath the blue 
And smiling waves lies hid in ocean’s heart; 
But spirits are not sundered—do not part; 

They meet in dreams like mine of past delight!” 


CHAPTER I. 


THE YOUNG FISHERMAN AND THE 
SMUGGLER. 


T a point about half way between the 
borders of Scotland and Dunstanbor- 
ough, on the coast of Northumberland, there 
is a cove of considerable extent which, in 
years long.past, bore the name of Lollards’ 
Bay, from the circumstance that a small 
party of those people fled from Germany on 
account of persecution from the mendicant 
friars, and made a temporary settlement 
near the spot. It deserves, however, hardly 
the name of.a “‘ bay,’’ for it is but a deep, 
ragged basin, forming an extended mouth to 
aemall river that runs up a short distance 
into the country to the northward and west- 
ward, Near its entrance are numerous 


THE EARL’S WARD. 


BY SYLVANUS GOBB, JR. 


quicksands, islands and towering and sunken 
rocks, so that one not perfectly familiar with 
the narrow, dubious channel could not run 
even a pleasure yacht within its shelter. 
Neither would any one not knowing of the 
existence or locality of this inlet have ever 
mistrusted the fact by sailing down the 
coast, for the obstructions to its view from 
the sea were so numerous and seemingly in- 
terwoven, that the coast seemed 
broken by its indentation. Th. 
The sun must have been at least an hour 
high, though most of the bay was shaded by 
the tall forest trees that caught the rays of 
the bright orb upon their waving tops. It 
was a June sun, and its beams danced tipon ~ 
verdant foliage and towering rocks, stopped 
a moment to play with the ripples at the in+ 
let, and then went darting away over 
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broad, blue bosom of the German Ocean, 

Half way up the bay was a. small skiff- 
built boat, which was being propelled by a 
single individual towards the river. The 
boat glided swiftly through the water, 
though ever and anon its inmate would raise 
his oars for a moment to gaze about him, 
and once or twice his movements seemed to 
indicate that he was not quite determined 
where to land, and, if one might judge from 
the anxiety betrayed in his quick, nervous 
glances, he wished to escape detection from 
some quarter. At length, however, when 
he had nearly reached the mouth of the 
stream, he seemed to give up his watching, 
for, setting himself more firmly to his task, 
he pulled directly for the stream, and after 
he had passed some ten or a dozen rods up 
between its banks, he turned to the left and 
shoi into a little artificial inlet, where he 
landed and hauled his boat ashore after him. 
Having accomplished this, he cut from a 
willow that grew near him a small twig, 
then reaching over into the cuddy of the 
skiff he took therefrom four good-sized fish 
and strung them upon it, after which he 
started off up a narrow path that led through 
the thick wood. 

Now we have a chance to study somewhat 
of our acquaintance’s appearance. He was 
a young man who could not have been over 
one-and-iwenty years, tall, and stoutly built, 


_ though by no means clumsy, for his wrists, 


hands, ankles and feet were small, almost to 
delicateness, while his head was carried with 
that erectness and graceful ease that betray 
the perfect freedom of all the muscles in the 
system. His face was handsome—not. with 
any delicate or very classical turning of the 
features, but with the beaming of an inde- 
pendent good-nature, accompanied by a 
‘proud look of conscious right, though it must 


_be confessed that at the present time that 


pride which could by nature but have be- 
longed there, was clouded and ruffled by a 
shade of some nervous fear. His hair was 


long and hung down over his shoulder in jet 


black ringlets, and where its wavy curls 
were allowed to grow shorter about the 
temples, they gave to his dark eyes a pierc- 
ing lustre. Though his call was but that of 
a humble fisherman, yet his garb was hardly 
in keeping with such a vocation. He wore 
a blue, pointed jacket, laced with tinsel, 


_from beneath which hung a. buff shirt with 
edging. His legs were clothed in 


woollen tights, ‘and his feet’ in 
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dressed deerskin boots which fitied tightly 
about the ankles, but were rather large and 
slouchy about the tops. On his head he 
wore a kind of plaid bonnet, somewhat after 
the fashion of the Highlanders, and, take, 
him all in all, he was such a one as an ob- 
server would he likely to watch and study 
with interest... 

As the youmg man entered the path he re- 
sumed his «Watchful manner, gazing care- 
fully en. ae and starting as some linnet 
or sparrow, would hop from bough to bough, 
or some fabbit start up nearhim. At length 
he reached a point where the path took an 
abrupt turn around a high rock, and instead 
of following it he struck into the woods on 
the right, preferring to take a more circuit- 
ous route, rather than run the risk of com- 
ing suddenly upon any traveling point in his 
way, seeming still bent upon not allowing 
himself to be caught unawares. But the 
very precaution he took thwarted his own 
design, for he had hardly entered a rod and 
a half into the shrubbery that ran wild 
among the trees, when a heavy crackling of 
bushes struck upon his ear, and ere he could 
escape detection a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

** Ah, Cecil, I’ve been hunting for you,” 
said the new-comer, who still kept his hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder. 

Said individual was more stoutly built 
than he whom he called Cecil, and his face, 
half covered by a dense mass of black beard, 
looked stern and repulsive. His hair was 
black and shaggy, and he was dressed in the 
garb of a smuggler, with a brace of pistols 
and a long knife stuck within the belt that. 
confined his dark frock, while in his slouched 
hat he wore a small blue and white : to 
the insignia of command. 

‘“‘Garl Tamell,” returned the young man, 
“what would you do with me? Why do 
you thus intercept me ?”’ 

“T have business with you, Cecil—busi- 
ness of importance. You must pilot the 
Ranger into the safe, to-morrow.” 

‘“‘T had thought as much, Garl, and hence 
I have been trying to avoid you,” returned 
the youth, while a look composed’ both of 
pain and determination rested hicie his feat- 
ures. 

“‘ Been trying to avoid me?” 

“ Yes—I even took this route through the 


wood so that I might not meet you.” 


‘And why should you do this?” asked 
the smuggler captain—for sach he was—as 
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he took his hand from the other’s shoulder, 
and gazed sternly into his face. 

Because,” returned Cecil, without hesi- 
tation, ‘‘ I knew that you would have to go 
to-night.”’ 

Well—what of that?” 

‘¢T knew that the brig would have to be 
piloted into the safe to-morrow.” 

“ Well?” 

‘And that you would not trust any of 
those you have left on board to do it.” 

‘** Of course I would not, Cecil, so long as 
you were to be found, for there are none so 
well acquainted with the thousand rocks that 
guard the bay as you and myself. Now ex- 
plain to me this strange affair—this sulking 
away from me.” 

“It is simply this, Garl; that I wish to 
have nothing to do with your business.”’ 

‘* Our business, you mean, Cecil,’’ said 
Garl Tamell, while his eyes betrayed consid- 
erable sarcastic anger. 

‘* No,” returned Cecil, not appearing to 
notice his companion’s manner, “not our 
business, for you know that since the death 
of my father I have not accompanied you on 
any of your excursions. At times I have 
helped stow away your contraband goods, 
and I have often brought the brig safely in- 
to the bay, but even I will do no” ——. 

Ha! 

“I wish to do no Ea 

‘*T knew you would correct yourself,” 
said the smuggler, while a bitter smile passed 
over. his features, ‘‘ And now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ perhaps you will tell me why you 
have this objection? Are you afraid?” 

“ Afraid! Not of man! No—here lies 
my true reason,” and as he spoke, he laid 
his hand upon his heart. ‘‘ Garl Tamell, I 
would be able to walk unblushingly through 
the world. When I go among my fellow- 
men, I .would be able to own to myself, to 
show myself for what I am. I would not 
skulk amid: the rocks of the coast and the 
trees of the forest when I am upon the 
shore. No—I would be something more 
noble than he who is afraid of man.” 

What mean you by that, Cecil?” 

‘*T mean that you are afraid of man.” 

Ha! ” 

‘* Ay, Garl Tamell, do not start. You are 
afraid of your fellow-men, for you dare not, 
except in disguise, go among them. You 
know that I speak the truth. Now I would 
not be such a man.”’ 

The smuggler laid his hand upon the 
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butt of a pistol and drew it half-way from 
his belt, but as he met the keen glance of 
Cecil, he pushed it back, remarking, as he 
did so:— 

‘* You talk like a man who has been sick- 
ened by love, Cecil.” 

The young man’s face crimsoned, and a 
slight tremor ran his but. it 


soon passed off; and his companion con- 
tinued :— 

‘*Come, no more of this, or I shall think 
you mean to betray us. 


That you would not 
dare to 

** Not dare? 

‘* No—you would not dare to break the. 
solemn oath you made to your father, om his 
death-bed.”’ 

‘‘No, I should not, Garl,” replied the © 
young man with a shudder. 

‘* And does not the same oath bind you to 
render us such assistance as we demand in. 
getting our goods on shore? When your 
father released you from the brig’s crew, 
did you not take the most solemn oath that 
you would be a pilot to us, if we needed you, 
anywhere within fifteen miles of the coast?” 

‘Yes, yes—I did. But you will relieve 
me from it. You can do it, Garl.” 

** But I will not do it! Now, to-morrow 
afternoon, at three o’clock, you must take 
your skiff and go out to the brig. She will 
heave to off Wing Cove, and wait for you, if 
you don’t get there before she does, and if 
you do, you must wait for her. Remember 
that fearful oath!” 

Six years before when old Murtail Leland, 
a notorious smuggler chieftain, lay upon his 
death-bed, he bound his son, by the most 
fearful oath that his tongue could frame, 
that he should perform such duties as the 
reader has already heard, and in considera- 
tion thereof, he gave to that son the privi- 
lege of leaving the crew. Cecil well remem- 
bered the oath, and he dared not violate it;so, 
after pondering for some moments, he said, 
in a sad tone:— 

‘Garl Tamell, I will not break my oath, 
1 will do as you wish me.” 

‘“°Tis well. I know you will not break 
your word,” returned the smuggler, as he 
cast a gratified look upon his companion, 
and then casting his eyes off to the. west- 
ward, as if instinctively looking for the sun, 
though had it been half-way up the heavens 
the woods would have shut it out, he 
added :— 

“Tis late now, and I must go. You wil 
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not forget—at three o’clock, to-morrow after- 
noon. Hark!” 

‘¢ What is it? ”? asked Cecil, starting at his 
companion’s sudden exclamation. 

** Did you hear footsteps, as of some one 
moving away ?”’ 

did, surely.” 

“Twas but a rabbit or a fox.” 

‘¢ Twas too heavy a step for that. I cer- 
tainly heard footsteps, and they sounded as 
if stealing away.” | 

‘Well, let it go. It must have been your 
own imagination. Your profession, Garl, 
makes you suspicious of even a footfall.”’ 

The smuggler captain winced at this re- 
mark, but in a moment more, he received 
the young man’s promise to be punctual, 
and then he turned back through the thick 

wood, while Cecil once more entered the 
path and kept on his way. There was a 
shade of painful thought upon his face, but 
the sun had already set, and he hurried 
quickly on. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE EARL’S WARD—CECIL’S STRANGE 
SUSPICION. 


WHEN Cecil entered the path again, he 
struck a point beyond the high rock to which 
allusion was made in the last chapter, and 
here the path struck off to the southward, 
and though the shades of twilight had fallen 
over the scene, yet we may venture to de- 
scribe the peculiarities of the way. 

For some ten or fifteen minutes the young 
man kept on through the wood-bound path, 
but then narrow forest walls opened to a 
more extended scene, and gradually a beau- 
tiful country view became visible to the eye. 
The left was still bounded by towering rocks 
and craggy precipices; but away to the right 
lay epread out beautiful fields and meadows, 
with here and there a murmuring brook, or 
a clump of neatly cultured shrubbery, the 
whole divided into variously figured checkers 
by carefu'ly trimmed buckthorn hedges. 7 

Still following to the left, Cecil at length 
arrived at a high wall, through which he 
passed by means of a "small wicket. This 
brought him within the extensive inner park 
of an old castle, built after the fashion of 
the feudal times—with its walls and battle- 
ments, moats and bastions—towering far 
above him, upon an eminence which over- 


looked the whole surrounding country. The 
path, though now somewhat steep, was by 
no means difficult, and steadily the young 
man pursued his way. At the castle gate he 
readily gained admittance, and he at once 
passed directly on to the left wing, where 
were the apartments of the domestics. 

‘* Well, Cecil,” said the old butler, as the 
youth entered that functionary’s apartment, 
** 80 you’ve got along with the fish ? ” 

_ “ Yes, Malcolm, and if I am a little late, 
the quality of my load must make up for it. 
There—ain’t those beauties ?”’ 

‘* T’ faith, they are good, Cecil,” returned 
Malcolm, while his eyes sparkled as he took 
the fish in his hands. ‘“ They’ll make a 
glorious dish for my lord to-morrow. Now 
wait a moment and I’ll get thee thy money.”’ 

When we are requested to “ wait a mo- 
ment,’? we may always know that a“ mo 
ment’’ means any time less than an hour, 
and as Cecil knew the old butler’s propen- 
sity for tardiness, he sat himself down, de- 
termined to wait patiently for the man’s re~ 
turn. It might have been three minutes— 
perhaps five—after the youth took his seat, 
that the door was opened and a young gift 
entered the butler’s room. She was a beau- 
tiful creature, with a countenance all made 
up of hope and joyousness—hope for alt 
things good, and joyousness that she herself 
was good. She had lived eighteen years, 
and though joy was a part of her naturey yet 
she had seen sorrow, for she was an orph 
At an early age she had lost both father a 
mother, the former of whom was a noble 
knight of Scotland, but when he died, civil 
feuds had stripped ‘him of all his propesty, 
and his only child, his lovely Ida, was given 
in care to his brother-in-arms, Sir ‘Wiliiaes 
Cleaveland, Earl of Belford. - 

Sir William had passed the best part of his 
days in the service of three kings, and: now 
he had settled down in his own castle to 
spend the remainder of his' life in quietude. * 
His household consisted of himself and son, 
who was an only child, and Ida Stanley, 
together with a large: umber of servants 
and retainers. 

This, then, is the old earl’s Gastle, and the 
girl who has just been introduced, is Ida 
Stanley, his ward. 

“ Ah, Cecil,’’ exclaimed the happy girl, as 
she came tripping forward, “‘ you are late, 
to-night. You know you promised me that 
you would go with me, this evening, and 
show me where those beautiful blue-bells 
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and mountain pinks were that you found the 
other day.” 

‘* Really, Ida, you must forgive me,” re- 
turned Cecil, as he cast an admiring glance, 
not unmixed with a slight shade of pain, up 
into the face of the fair girl, at the same 
time arising from his seat and extending his 
hand. ‘I had to catch the fish I promised 
the earl, and I had not so good fortune as 
usual, but at some other time I will ac- 
company you.’’ 

“Then let it be to-morrow afternoon, 
Cecil,”’ 

“Well. Ah, no—I forgot. I cannot go 
then. Say next day after to-morrow ?” 

‘** But why not to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Why, you know, Ida, that one in my 
position must not be idle. I have a mother 
to support, and to-morrow I have an oppor- 
tunity to earn something.”’ 

The rich blood of an avenging conscience 
arose to the cheeks and temples of the youth 
as he made this answer, though he had told 
no lie; and thongh he would not have told 
one to Ida Stanley, he knew that the hope 
was in his bosom that she would think his 
to-morrow’s opportunity was to be in his 
usualavocation. Ida, however, took no notice 
of his emotion, or if she did, she thought it 
was but a momentary feeling of inferiority 
at the humbleness of his calling, and with 
another happy smile, she said: — 

%Then be it the day after to-morrow—any 
time in the afternoon—that is, before three 
o’clock. Now you will not disappoint me ?” 

*€ No, I will not, if my life and health be 
spared,” returned Cecil, now relieved from 
his embarrassment. 

**I know you will not fail me, Cecil, for 
you are the only one to whom I can look for 
such fayors.”’ 

As Ida spoke, the butler returned and 
placed in Cecil’s hand the pay for the fish, 
remarking that the very next lot he caught 
he must bring up to the castle, and having 
so spoken, he turned about his business, 
while the youth, after once more assuring 
the fair girl that he would be true to his 
promise,.turned from the lodge and passed 
out of the court. 

It was fairly night when the young man 
gained the bridge outside the gate, though 
the myriad stars that twinkled in the azure 
vault lent a visible lustre to the earth. He 
passed: out of the inner park by the same 
wicket at which he had entered, but here he 
struck off into the left instead of keeping 


the same way as that by which he had as- 
cended the eminence, and passed over nearly 
half a mile of meadow-land, where he 
crossed a small brook, and entered a forest 
path. He had been some minutes in the 
wood when he suddenly stopped, crossed his 
arms upon his breast, and bent his head in 
thought. 

‘*No, no,’ he murmured, as he started 
slowly on, ‘‘ this should be so no longer. I 
have no right thus to crush my own heart. 
Ida cares not for me other than as a com- 
panion. She loves me as I would love those 
who do me favors, and she thinks not that 
she harms me when she thus seeks my com- 
panionship. She is grateful to me because 
when she was a child, I saved her from a 
watery grave, at the risk of my own life, and 
she would now show her gratitude by treat- 
ing me in some respects as an equal; but it 
must not be—my heart knows her rank—it 
knows not its own parentage, but under the 
influnence of love it has bowed to her in 
silent adoration. I will go with her as I 
promised, and then I must see her no more. 
But what excuse can I offer? what plea can 
I make for the necessity of such a course? 
O, Ida, Ida! you can never know how fondly, 
how devotedly, I have loved you. You will 
never know the sweet influence that love has 
exerted upon me. It found me a wild, a 
reckless boy, caring for no laws, owing no 
restraint—and it has made me better, and it 
has made me proud, for it has shown me 
that there must be nobler aims in life than 
that to which my father and mother would 
have bent my mind. Like the gentle dews 
of heaven upon the parched and crackling 
foliage of earth, it has given life and vigor to 
the better impulses of my nature. Oh, and 
can I give thee up? Can I—oh, fool! where 
is thy hope? There is none! Once more 
as I have promised, I will be thy companion, 
and then it must pass from me.”’ 

Again Cecil Leland quickened his pace, 
nor lagged he again till he reached a cross- 
road that led out to the great mail road 
between London and Edinburgh, and within 
a few rods of where he emerged from the 
wood he came to a small thatched cottage, 
which he entered. es” 

The interior of the cot was a@t only com- 
fortable, but there was.a certain degree of 


_ refinement, and one might almost say lux- 


ury, about it that would hardly be expected 
from its locality and general outward appear- 
ance. There was but one occupant before 
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the youth entered, and that was a female, 
Margaret Leland, the mother of Cecil. She 
was not old—not over forty-five—and there 
were traces of beauty yet visible in her 
marked features, though, in truth, they 
belonged to the masculine more than to the 
feminine order. There was nothing harsh 
nor repulsive in her features, but they were 
marked by an iron will, and their various 
tracings gave evidence of a strange and way- 
ward disposition. 

Cecil again had to be told that he was late, 
but this time he gave his true reason and 
told of his interview with the smuggler 
captain. 

“Then the Ranger is again outside?” 
said Mrs. Leland. 

* Yes,”’ returned her son, in a sort of in- 
tuitive manner. 

** And you are going to pilot her in?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Then I hope she has a valuable cargo, 
for this is the fourth, and you know in every 
fourth cargo I receive an equal share.”’ 

“ Yes,’’ again returned Cecil, in the same 
distant manner. 

‘* Have you made anything to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, two shillings. So I think I have 
‘earned my supper, at all events.” 

* ** 80 you have, my son, and you shall have 
it; and as the widow thus spoke, she arose 
to prepare his evening meal. 

The meal was soon prepared, and it took 
the youth but a short time to satisfy his 
hunger, after which he turned his chair from 
the table, and regarded his mother a few 
moments in thoughtful silence. She, in the 
meantime, removed the dishes to the cup- 
board and placed the table back to its place, 
after which she resumed her seat. 

‘** Mother,” said Cecil, in an earnest tone, 
** who is this Garl Tamell? ” 

“‘He is the commander of the Northum- 
berland smugglers.” 

**T know that; but who, and what is he? 
When my father died, old Buntnell was 
made captain, but now this man has super- 
seded him and I ask you who he is ?” 

**T have told you all I know, Cecil.’’ 

** No, you have not,”’ returned the young 
man, in a decided tone. ‘‘ You know more 
about him, than that he is merely the cap- 
tain of the Ranger.”’ 

** Pray, my son, what has given you such 
an idea as that?” asked the smuggler’s 
widow, while a degree of perturbation was 
manifest upon her countenance. 


‘¢ T ask the question for information.” 

‘** And I have answered it.”’ 

‘** Not to the extent of your knowledge.” 

“But why should you think that?” 

‘Because I know that I have seen Garl 
Tamell under other circumstances.” 

‘* Hal” uttered Margaret Leland, with a 
sudden start; but in a moment she recovered 
herself, and assuming a careless manner, she 
said:— 

“You may have seen him a thousand 
times, for aught I know, and so may thou- 
sands of others have seen him, ere he took 
command of the brig, but yet for all that he 
may be nothing but Garl Tamell.” 

Cecil gazed for a moment upon the floor, 
and then raising his eyes again to his moth- 
er’s face, he said, while a peculiar. shade of 
meaning passed over his handsome counte- 
nance :— 

‘** Look me in the eye, mother, and tell me 
if you know no more of this man than what 
you have told me. Do you not know the ex- 
act position he held before he joined the 
smugglers ?”’ 

There may have been a slight tremor 
about the corners of the woman’s mouth and 
her eyes may have shrunk from the keen 
glance of her son, but the emotion would 
hardly have been noticed, for she instantly 
replied :— : 

**T trust you know enough of my charac- 
ter to be aware that no secret which I wished 
to keep would be divulged; therefore, it can 
matter not to you whether I have known” 
him or not. That is enough.” 

‘*It may be enough for you, but not for 
me,”’ replied Cecil, in a decisive tone. “I 
know that I have seen him under other cir- 
cumstances, and I know, too, that those cir- 
cumstances were so peculiar, so strange, 
that there must be much hidden beneath 
them. If you were to reveal all to me, I 
would not betray your secret, but if you do 
not, I will myself solve the mystery.” 

**'You had better beware, Cecil, for Gari 
would not long let you live with his secret.” 

‘* Ha! now you have confessed yourself,” 
uttered the young man, as he started from 
his chair, and began to pace the room. 
** But you need tell me no more. I will 
trust to circumstances for the rest.”’ 

Margaret Leland regarded her son with a 
strange look as he paced the room, and though 
in that look there was much of admiration, 
yet there was a shade of fear blended with 
it; but she made no further remark. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE BEAK REEFS. 


On the next afternoon, according to agree- 
ment, Cecil wended his way down to the bay 
where he had left his boat, and having 
shoved it off, he entered it and pulled out to 
sea and took his course along the coast to 
the southward. The wind was moderate, 
setting up from the southward and eastward, 
and though considerable surf was breaking 
in upon the roeks, yet the youth made good 
headway, and in little over an hour and a 
half he reached Wing Cove, where he had 
been directed to wait for the brig. Having 
hauled his boat up on to a little sandy emi- 
nence where he could command a good view 
seaward. 

Not over fifteen minutes had passed after 
Cecil had taken his station upon the lookout, 
before he made out the brig just rounding a 
point to the northward of Dunstanborough. 
She had all sail’ set, studding-sails below and 
aloft; and though the circumstance appeared 
somewhat strange that the brig should thus 
crowd on canvas directly on the coast, yet 
the youth supposed she might be anxious to 
make her time, and without further thought 
he came down from the rock, and once more 
shoved his boat into the water. 

Hardly had young Leland got into his skiff 
before he felt a sudden whirl of wind strike 
upon his cheek, and the dry sand began to 
leap from the beach and datice about in the 
air. Imnstinctively he shot his boat out 
further into the cove, and cast his eyes off to 
the southward and eastward, where he saw 
a long line of white-capped waves shaded by 
a strange darkness of the atmosphere. The 
scene was nothing new to the young fisher- 
man, and he knew that the sooner he got on 
board the brig the better, for the storm that 
had been thus heralded was sure to be a 
severe one; so, bending himself with a 
sudden energy to the oars, he urged his light 
bark swiftly out of the cove towards the 
brig. 

As Cecil rounded the southern point of 
the cove, he cast his eyes towards the smug- 
gler and saw that she had already lowered 
her studding-sails, and taken in her royals, 
but that she made no disposition to shorten 
sail further. He was surprised at this, for 
the gale was even now almost upon her, and 
an exclamation of something like profes- 

,Sional anger was upon his lips, when his eye 
caught a seene that made him start. Di- 


rectly in the smuggler’s wake, and not more; 
than a mile distant from her, was a man-of-, | 
war brig, also standing on under a heayy, 
press of canvas. In a moment, all Cecil’s 
sympathies were awakened for those who 
had been his companions, and who had 
petted and loved him in his childhood; and, 
furgetting all his newborn prejudices. and 
resolves, he determined to stand by them 
against their government enemies, and strain- 
ing his power to the utmost, he sent his light 
boat flying over the waves like a sea-bird. 
In fifteen minutes he took his oars inboard, 
and waited for a line from the brig. In a 
moment more one was thrown to him, which 
he easily caught; and erelong his skiff 
thumped against the vessel’s side, and seiz- 
ing upon the chains of the main rigging, he 
easily made his way on board. 

The brig was quite large for a vessel of 
her class, and though not built with much 
regard to speed, yet she was a good sailer. 
She carried twelve guns, six on each side; 
and her crew consisted at the present time 
of forty men, most of whom were hardy 
looking fellows. 

** Ah, Cecil,” exclaimed he who seemed to 
hold the command, “I’m glad you’ve come, 
for under the present circumetances the old 
Ranger would be lost without you. Yousee 
that customer astern ?”’ 

** Yes, Buntnell,’’ returned Cecil, “I see 
her, and she’s an ugly one, too.” 

‘* That she is, for we are so heavily loaded 
that we cut the water slowly, while she’s 
coming along at a furious rate. I’m afraid 
that she’ll overhaul. us yet, for we can’t 
carry this sail much longer.” 

‘* Neither can the man-of-war,”’ returned 
Cecil, as he cast his eyes aloft, and then, 
running his glance along the storm-lined sea, 
he added :— 

‘“*We must take in the top-gallant-sails, 
Buntnell.”’ 

‘* You can do as you please,’’ replied the 
old smuggler, ‘‘ for the brig is now under 
your command. You know, since, our old 
pilot died, you and Garl Tamell are the only, 
two that can safely run into the Lollards. L 
know every other place but that, and even 
there I might do on a pinch in calm 
weather.” 

‘Then let the top-gallant-sails be taken 
in at once,” ordered Cecil, and as: he spoke 
he turned to look at his pursuer. Hardly 
had he turned his gaze upon the man-of-war; 
when the gale struck her and carried away 
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both her main top-gallant sheets, and in an- 
other moment he saw that they were making 
cores to take in the fore-top-gallant- 


“ Buntnell,” said the young man, after the 
brig had been put in comparative safe trim, 
** you have made some alteration in the old 
Ranger since I was last on board, as I per- 
ceive.” 

Ah, how so, Cecil?” 

‘¢ You have more guns and more men.”’ 

‘“* Why—yes—you see, we have to guard 
against danger,” returned Buntnell, with 
considerable hesitation in hismanner. ‘ In 
fact, the officers have got their eyes on us, 
and we thought it best to be prepared. 
*Twas Garl Tamell’s order.” 

“*Tamell has made some changes, I take 
it ?°’ remarked the young man, in an inter- 
rogating manner. 

‘¢ Yes, he has, some.”’ 

& Are they for the better? ” 

‘¢ That is as one takes it.” 

*¢ Well, how do you take it, Runtnell ?” 

‘*For the better, if we succeed—for the 
worse, if we don’t.” 

Whatever may have been Cecil’s thoughts 
or suspicions, he said nothing further on the 
subject; for not only were there other ears 
about, but his attention was at this moment 
arrested by a wreath of smoke from the pur- 
suer’s bows, followed by a dead report as an 
eighteen-pound shot shruck in the water 
nearly a cable’s length astern. 

afraid we shall have to lighten her,” 
said Buntnell, ‘‘ and yet I hate to do that, 


-for the most valuable part of out cargo is 


stowed on top.”’ 
» “No, I guess there’ll be no need of that,” 
replied Cecil. ‘‘ Fifteen minutes, at this 
rate, will bring us to the island, and once 
behind that we are safe. The chaser may 
reach us with her shot, but we’ll run the 
risk of them. Let all the sheets and braces 
be well attended, with men enough stationed 
by them to work them cheerily. See that 
shalyards are looked to, and if they don’t 
ay Bur sticks I’ll carry the old Ranger 
safely"inté her berth.” 

Old Buntnell knew Cecil Leland too well 
to doubt his ability to perform what he once 
undertook, and with an easier mind he set 
about seeing that all the necessary prepara- 
tions were made. 

Meanwhile the man-of-war was gaining 
hand-over-hand, and twice more did she 
discharge her bow-chasers; but they did 


no damage. She certainly could have no 
idea of the immediate vicinity of the smug- 
gler’s home, or she would have kept up her 
firing, for, had she done so, she might have 
disabled the Ranger, as the last shot she 
fired struck directly under her stern. 

** Cecil,”’ said Buntnell, after he had seen 
the men all stationed, ‘‘ this is going to be a 
bad affair for us, at best.’’ 

“ How so?” 

‘* Why, even if we escape the enemy, they 
cannot fail of seeing where we enter; and 
though they caiitigifollow us, yet they will 
discover our haunt, so they can lay off and 
ou till this gale dies away, and then send 
their boats in after us. And thenjégain, if 
we were able to drive their boats off, which 
we could certainly do, they would yet havea 
knowledge of our secret, and we should be 
no longer safe in our bay.” 

‘¢ Buntnell, I could prevent even that.” 

How? 2 

I say I could prevent it.” 

‘¢ And how could you do it ?”’ asked Bunt- 
nell in surprise. 

Cecil took two or three turns up and dowa 
the quarter-deck, and then stopping in front 
of the old smuggler, he said:— 

‘Most of those on board have been 
friends to me, and I will save them, even 
though by so doing I destroy the man-of+ 
war. I can run our vessel through the Beak 
Reefs.” 

‘‘That is impossible! uttered Buntnell, 
in a tone of deep surprise. i : 

tell youl can doit. I havé'sounded a 
channel among them when I have been out 
there fishing, and I know I can take the brig 
safely through, though there is not another 
man on earth can doit. The sea does not 
run heavy yet.” 

‘¢ By my life, Cecil, if you can do that we 
are safe; but we must be quick about it, for 
they are not more than a mile ahead.” £ 

“Nor over three-quarters,” returned 
Cecil. ‘* There is no need of touching the 
braces; but you take the helm, and I will go 
forward. Mind every word I utter, and the 
enemy shall be taken in our trap. Let her 
fall off three points.”’ 

The Beak Reefs were a chain of sunken 
rocks which commenced at a cliff upon the 
shore and extended out to sea nearly two 
miles, consisting of cob-stones, and so pe- 
culiarly were they arranged that in many 
places they gave no ripple upon the surface; 
even in the most furious storms. It was 
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over quarter of a mile across their bed, and 
to the present time none had ever thought 
of such a thing as hunting up a channel 
among them. 

The smuggler was now about four miles 
from the shore, and as she was kept away 
according to the directions of her temporary 


commander she headed towards the centre 


of the reef, which centre, from the angle 
thus made, was nearly a mile distant. 

‘* Now take the helm, Buntnell, and let 
every movement be quick, for in one or two 
places the variation of a fathom either way 
would be fatal. You see where the sea 
gathers around that point, just over the star- 
board. gnchor-stock ? ”’ 

‘* Yes,” returned Buntnell, gazing in the 
direction pointed out. 

‘** Well, the entrance to my channel is just 
to the westward of that. I’ll-go forward 
now, and if you don’t miss my orders, the 
old Ranger will go through.” 

As Cecil spoke he started forward, and at 
the same time a shot from the enemy came 
dashing through the starboard quarter-rail; 
but as the brig was heeling over consider- 
ably to leeward and as, by her change of 
course, her larboard quarter had been brought 
next to the chaser, of course the shot passed 
off withoat doing any other damage than 
merely to shatter the rail. 

** Now luff!” shouted Cecil, who had 
stationed himself so as to look over the 
bows. 

Steady—so! 

The brig had reached the entrance to the 
dubious channel, and the heart of every man 
on. board arose fluttering to its owner’s mouth 
as the crew comprehended the perilous man- 
euvre that was about being performed. 
The brig was going nine knots through the 
water, and they all knew that were she to 
strike, heavily laden as she was, she must 
inevitably be dashed in pieces; but the con- 
fident manner of their young pilot inspired 
them with a clear hope, though it was with 
breathless anxiety that they awaited the re- 
sult. 

*¢ Port a little!’ shouted Cecil, and on the 
instant the hardy helmsman obeyed. 

Steady! 

** Steady it is!’’ returned Buntnell, as he 
nervously threw the wheel back. 

** Port again! ” cried Cecil. 

“ Ay, ay!” 

-** Now starboard, quick!” 

* Ay, ay!” returned Buntnell, in quick, 


nervous accent, as he gave Ben, turn 
of starboard holes. 


** Steady—so! 

‘* Steady it is!” cried the helmsman, in an. 
easier tone. 

“ And we are safe!” shouted Cecil, as he 
turned from the bows and walked aft to the 
quarter-deck. 

A low murmur of joy ran through the 
brig’s crew as they heard the startling 
words; and when Buntnell cast his eyes 
back over the stern and saw on each side 
where the huge rocks were lifting the water 
into dashing piles, he could not but remem- 
ber the God that made him; and when Cecil 
approached his side, he grasped the young 
man by the hand and blessed him. 

‘*See, Buntnell, she has already taken the 
bait! exclaimed Cecil. 

‘* By the lasting ocean, she has!” returned 
the smaggler, as he cast his eyes towards the 
man-of-war. 

In truth the pursuer was making for the 
trap, for she had kept away towards the 
Beak Reefs! About half a mile seaward of 
the smuggler was a small island, and the 
chaser evidently thought that the chase was 
making for some hiding-place that lay in 
shore abreast of said island, thinking too, 
perhaps, that if they ran around the island 
they might lose their prize. 

Just as the man-of-war trimmed her sails 
on her new course, she clewed up her sail 
and fired two guns in quick succession. 
The first missed its mark, but the second 
struck the brig’s mainyard just inside of its 
larboard quarter, entirely severing it, so that 
the larboard arm came thundering down 
upon the deck; but the lift broke the fall so 
that it did no damage, as the men had timely 
warning enough to get out of its way. 

‘** You’ll soon pay dearly for that, my dear 
fellow,” exclaimed Cecil, as he turned to 


assist Buntnell in clearing the wreck of th¢ 


yard. 

The sail was cut from that portion of the 
yard which had fallen, and as it had vf 
course split the canvas in its descent hat 
part of the sail was severed entirely from 
the rest; and as the starboard yard-arm still 
hung safely by its lift and the slings, the 
remainder of the sail was easily clewed up 
to it and temporarily secured. 

Just as this was accomplished, and before 
the cumbering yard-arm was moved out of 
the way, all eyes were turned towards the 
man-of-war. She was within half a cable’s 
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length of the reef. In atiother moment she 
would be upon it. She was dashing madly 
through the water—the men were crowding 
about her bows—when suddenly, arising 


_ above the fierce battle-song of the wind, was 


heard a piercing cry! The vessel’s head be- 
gan to come up—her yards quickly traversed 
so as to throw her sails aback, but, alas! the 
poor doomed men had discovered their fatal 
position too late—a velocity such as theirs 
might not be stopped in a moment—and on 
the next instant she struck! A single 
second her tall masts quivered in the air— 
then reeled a moment to and fro—and then 
they fell from their giddy height into the 
boiling surge! The ill-fated vessel stood not 
the shock long. Once or twice she rocked, 
as ifin the arms of a giant—then struggled 
like a dying deer—and then the vast fabric 
was rent in twain, and, with its whole load 
of humanity, it sank to rise no more! 

Cecil gazed a moment upon the spot where 
he had last seen the frightened vessel, and 
then, witha cold shudder, he turned to at- 


’ tend to the piloting of the smuggler. 


CHAPTER IV. 


\ A FEARFUL OATH IS CANCELLED BY A 
FEARFUL EVENT. 


THE larboard yard-arm of the smuggler 
brig was soon cleared of its rigging, and 
then lashed beneath two of the gun-carriages, 
after which the men were ready to give all 
their attention to the working of their vessel. 
The gale still continued, but its height had 
passed, and the men had now no fears, for 
their young pilot had proved himself equal 
to the task he had undertaken. 

Cecil ran the brig along outside of the 
rocks that guarded the southern entrance to 
the bay, keeping off to the eastward until he 
had cleared a large island that stood opposite 
its northern jaw, beyond which, but more in 
shore, was a huge pile of rocks known as 
the Red-headed Cliff, from the color of the 
upper rocks. At this point, the yards were 
braced up and the brig put in between the 
island and the cliffs, where the water 
was much smoother, though the wind still 
blew strongly against the sails. Another 
island, further in, was cleared, and then 
Cecil himself took the helm; and at the ex- 
piration of fifteen minutes from that time 
the Ranger was smoothly clearing the tran- 
quil waters of Lollards’ Bay, or, as the brig’s 
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crew generally téritied it Smuggler’s 
Safe,” for it was a safe to them. 

There was just wind enough within the 
bay to give the brig headway, and after hav- 
ing fairly entered she hauled upon the lar- 
board tack and stood towards the towering 
cliffs that bounded the southern side of the 
inlet, and having come within two cables’ 
lengths of the frowning shore her anchor 
was dropped, and shorthly afterwards her 
sails were all snugly furled. 

‘* Now,” said Buntnell, as he took Cecil 
by the hand, ‘‘ ere you go on shore we will 
go into the cabin and take some refreshment: 
I have some choice old wine there, and such 
fruits as suit your palate. Come.” 

Cecil needed no urging, for his exertions 
had somewhat fatigued him, and without re- 
mark, other than to signify his assent, he 
followed the old smuggler below. 

The cabin was well furnished, and might 
even be called splendidly so, many additions 
of luxury having been made since the young 
man was last there; but what most puzzled 
him was the sight of some forty of fifty bales 
of stuff which looked not unlike silk, and 
which were piled up against the bulkhead, 
Several small, iron-bound boxes, too, whith. 
were disposed of within.one of the after 
lockers, the door of which had been acti+ 
dentally thrown openy struck him with a pes 
culiar sensation; and the doubts which had 
arisen in his mind when he first boarded the: 
brig began now to take a palpable form and 
feature. 

‘¢ You seem to have overloaded, this trip,” 
carelessly remarked Cecil, as he set down 
his glass after having taken a sip of wine. 

How so?” asked Buntnell, as he 
himself out a second glass. 

‘¢Oh, I judge so from the looks of your 
cabin. ” 

‘‘ Ah—yes. The hold was alittle too full 
to take in the whole, so we had to make a 
virtue of necessity.” 

‘‘ This looks like silk,’ remarked Cecil, 
still in a seemingly careless tone, while a 
sort of twinkling smile played about his feat- 
ures, and at the same time lying his hand 
upon one of the afore-mentioned bales. 

‘Ha, ha—yes, ’tis silk,” returned the old 
smuggler, as he tossed off his second glass. 

“Why, that’s something new, isn’t it, 
Buntnell ?”’ 

“New? How so?” asked Buntnell, as a 
slight shade of apprehension —_ over his 
features. 
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Cecil saw that if he would get anything 
out of his companion he must hide all his 
anxious curiosity; so he called for another 
glass of wine, answering, as he did so:— 

‘Oh, nothing—only silk is something that 
we of Northumberland never got hold of be- 
fore. I didn’t know but you had been com- 
ing some new dodge. Ha, ha, hal ”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha, laughed Buntnell, in re- 
turn, as he poured out his third glass. ‘‘ Ha, 
ha, ha—yes, ’twas a dodge, Cecil.” 

The smuggler seemed inclined to go no 
further without urging; and as he drank the 

“last glass he had poured out, the young man 
said :— 

“How was it? Been buying at a dis- 
count?” 

‘*Oh, yes—decidedly.”’ 

How great?” 

‘* Well, considerably less than the king’s 
value.”’ 

“Come, come, Buntnell, I think I have 
proved myself a friend to the brig, and per- 
haps, if there were an inducement, I might 
like to go in with you.” 

** Ah, i’ faith, Cecil, say you so?” 

‘Yes, if there were anything worthy of 
consideration.” 

The young man spoke with a frankness 
that was slightly tinged with seeming re- 
serve, and the peculiar wink of his eye 
seemed to convey the intelligence that if all 
were as he suspected, he would not object to 
take hold of the enterprise. Old Buntnell 
regarded him for some moments in silence, 
and at length he said, while the former 
smiles upon his countenance gave place to 
an expression of careful consideration :— 

“Tf you don’t join us, Cecil, you wouldn’t 
betray us ?” 

** Buntnell,;”’ returned the young man, as 
he extended his hand frankly to his com- 
panion, ‘I never will betray one of my old 
friends. .Those who used to caress me in 
childhood and fondle me as I gained in years 
will ever hold a home in the love of my 
heart, and I would risk my own life to save 
them, but I never could betray them. Think 
not so meanly of me as that.”’ 

** By heavens, Cecil, I did not think so 
meanly of you. I know you too well,” re- 
turned the old smuggler, with enthusiasm; 
and then relaxing his face to a meaning 
smile, he continued: “ I’ll tell you, Cecil, we 
took part of our cargo in rather a free way.”’ 

** Stopped some merchantman and made 
an exchange, I suppose ?”’ 
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** Exchange?” 

**T mean you took such of their cargo as 
you wanted, and exchanged hard knocks, 
and perhaps you gave them a few pounds of 
cold iron.” 

** Ha, ha, ha, Cecil, you’ve hit it exactly. 
We did stop a poor Indiaman—or rather, f 
should say, a rich one—and made free with 
her cargo; and a good haul we made of it.’” 

** To speak plainly, Buntnell, you’ve made 
our old Ranger a regular pirate,” said the 
young man, with a forced smile. 

“ Well, perhaps we might as well call 
things by their true names, though I'd 
rather still stick to the name of smuggler.’”? 

Where did you do this?” 

“Well, I should judge ’twas about half 
way between here and the coast of Den- 
mark.” 

What, here in our own sea? 

Yes.” 

‘* But you’ll surely get nabbed if you carry 
on such works so near home. Some of the 
Indiaman’s crew may be cruising about here 
and recognize you.” 

‘* Ah, there’s no fear of that, Cecil,” said 
Buntnell, who could not repress the shade of 
sadness that crept over his features. ‘* The 
poor fellows have all gone upon that cruise 
that never makes a port on earth again.” 

‘* And do you mean to say that you mur- 
dered them all?” asked the young man, with 
a shudder. 

‘* All! every soul! and then sank the 
ship!” 

‘** Ah, Buntnell, there was no need of 
that. That was toocruel. I did not think 
that of the old Ranger’s crew.” 

** But Garl Tamell ordered it,’ returned 
the old man, who could not himself avoid 
shuddering as the dreadful scene came back 
to his mind. 

wager all I’m worth,” said 
Cecil, ‘* that if Garl Tamell had never come 
on board, no piracy would ever have beet 
committed by the crew.” 

‘You are right there, Cecil; but since we 
allowed him to urge us into it, we’ve no 
right to complain—only, do you know, some- 
times I almost wish we hadn’t listened to 
his proposals, for then I should have now 
been commander of the brig.’ 

And you richly deserved it, too, Bunt- 
nell. But tell me, do you know who this 


Garl Tamell is? ” 
** All I know of him is that he’s our cap 
tain. 


I never saw him before, though some- 
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times, I ‘must say, his countenance looks 
familiar.” 

“That’s just the way I feel,’ returned 
Cecil. 

** Now, what say you—will you join us?” 
asked the old smuggler, after a few moments 
of silence on both sides. 

*To be frank with you,’’ answered the 
young man, “I could not join the brig under 
such circumstances. I can fight when there 
is need of it, but I cannot coolly commit 
murder. But do not fear me—I will not 
break the pledge I gave you, but I will 
rather serve you whenever opportunity of- 
fers.”’ 

*¢ Well, I can’t blame you, Cecil,” frankly 
said the old man, “ nor doubt you. But 
come, I must go on deck now.”’ 

**'Yes, and I must be making my way 
homeward,”’ said Cecil; and as he spoke he 
followed his companion up the ladder. 

When they reached the deck the hatches 
had been removed, and the young man could 
not fail of seeing that the hold also contained 
many boxes and bales of Indian stamp, but 
he appeared to take no notice of it; and 
turning to where his skiff was still safely 
swinging at the stern, he hauled it alongside 
and leaped into it, and in a moment more he 
was shooting swiftly up the bay. 

The sun was already hidden behind the 
trees, for the western heavens were now 
clear; and our hero had another night walk 
through the forest before him. 

Now, now!” he murmured to himself, 
while a look of deep gratitude rested upon his 
features, ‘‘ that fearful oath is cancelled. I 
swore to be faithful to the smugglers—to as- 
sist them when they needed it—but I never 
swore to turn my hand to pirates! Now, 
Garl Tamell, you can fling that oath at me 
no more. We stand now upon equal foot- 
ing. No—lI am your superior in everything, 
and erelong I’1l prove it. When they told 
you of the awful pledge I had given my dy- 
ing father, you resolved to make the best 
use of it you could, but your tongue can no 
longer command me. I have promised 
Buntnell that I would never betray those 
who had been my friends in childhood, and I 
never will; but to you that promise does not 
extend! Garl Tamell, villain as though art, 
I can thank thee that thou hast set thy 
bloody mark upon the old brig, for it has 
broken the last link that bound me to an oc- 
cupation I loathe. Thank God, I’m free!” 
With renewed vigor, Cecil Leland plied 
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his oars, and erelong.he reached the small 
inlet where we have seen him before. Here 
again he hauled up his skiff, but instead of 
taking the woodland path, he kept on by the 
band of the stream, which was his nearest 
route home. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE REJECTED AND THE ACCEPTED. 


WITHIN a sumptuous apartment of the old 
castle, sat Sir William Cleaveland, Earl of 
Belford, and Lord John Cleaveland, the 
earl’s only child. Sir William had passed 
the goal of three-score and ten, but yet he 
was hale and hearty, possessing a strong 
constitution, and one of those kind, gentle 
dispositions that are so much calculated to 
induce longevity. His son was somewhat 


over one-and-twenty, and though he wasin® — 


most respects good-looking, yet there was a 
peculiar sparkle in his eye, and curl about the 
lips, that betrayed an uneasy, jealous dis- 
position. His hair was sandy, and that de- 
tracted somewhat from the looks of his feat- 
ures. 

The earl and his son had been engaged in 
a long and interesting conversation, and upon 
the face of the latter there rested a leok of 
beaming hope, slightly tinged with a sort of 
firm determination. 

‘¢ Now go, John, and send Ida to me,” 
said the old earl, as he gathered up a lot of 
papers which lay upon the table before him, 
and tied them up with a ribbon. 

The young man left the apartment, and in 
a few minutes afterwards Ida Stanley en- 
tered. 

“ Here, Ida, take a seat by my side,” said 
Sir William, as the fair young girl closed the 
door behind her. “ There, now I’ve got 
something serious to say to you.”’ ¢ 

“O Sir William, now don’t load me with — 
anything too serious, for you know I can’t 
bear 

‘¢ No, you little gipsey, the matter. sha’n’t 
be serious enough to hurt you. But now 
listen.”’ 

‘*T am all ears.” 

The old man regarded the gentle belag. by 
his side a moment in silence, and then, 
while his features assumed a really serious 
aspect, he said: ‘*Ida, have you ever thought 
of marrying ?”’ 

‘*Why, what an id. 
young girl, in unfeigne: 


> exclaimed the 
tonishment, 
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** But for one in your situation it would 
not be an unreasonable one.” 

Who—who should I marry ?” 

‘¢ T will tell you, my child. Ever since I 
took you under my roof, it has been my 
cherished desire that you should wed with 
my son.” 

‘* What, with John?” 

Yes.”’ 

*¢ Why, that would almost seem like marry- 
ing my own brother.” 

*¢ So much the better, for you will under- 
stand each other’s dispositions.” 

**T declare, Sir William,” said Ida, while 
the smile that had dwelt upon her face gave 
place to a serious look, “‘ that is something I 
have never thought of, and besides I don’t 
think John has any such ideas.” 

“Oh, yes, he has. We have been talking 
about the matter to-day—just before I sent 
for you—and he is anxious that you should 
become his wife. I have never mentioned 
the thing to you before, because I wished 
not to broach the subject till I knew my 
son’s feelings with regard to it; but now that 
I find he ardently desires it, I could wish 
that you would accede. Of course you can 
have time to think of it, only John returns 
to Oxford in a few days, where he will 
remain in the university one term more, and 
I would like your answer before he goes.” 

For several moments Ida Stanley remained 
in deep thought. At first the idea had struck 
her as so novel that it caused only surprise; 
but as she reflected upon it a look of anguish 
gradually stole over her features, and at 
length she threw her arms around the old 
man’s neck, murmuring as she did so:— 

“Dear Sir Willliam, I shall always love 

John as a brother, but I cannot marry him. 
I cannot, indeed, I cannot.”’ 
~ * But you haven’t had a chance to think 
of the matter yet,’’ returned the old earl, 
while a shade of disappointment passed over 
his features. 
--" There is no need that I should think 
more of it, for my own heart tells me that 
such a union would make me miserable. 
You will not insist upon it—I know you will 
not.”’ 

‘** But tell me, Ida, what reason you have 
for such a decision,” said Sir William, in an 
earnest tone. ‘ John is of proper age, and 
he loves you. I have but a short time longer 
to remain on earth, and I had fondly hoped 
that I might see yourself and my son united 
ere I died.” 


“Oh, sir, you have been kind to me— 
you have been a father to me,” uttered Ida, 
bursting into tears; ‘‘ but do not urge me to 
this. I can give you no reason for my wish 
—I can give myself none—but I know Dnever 
should be happy with him as my husband. 
Oh, forgive me if in this I offend—but I 
cannot—indeed I cannot.” 

‘There, don’t weep, Ida,’’ said the old 
man, in a soothing tone. ‘ God forbid that 
I should do aught to make you unhappy. 
We will say no more about it now; but yet I 
wish you would think of it. Of one thing, 
however, you may rest assured, if, on the 
day that John leaves for Oxford, you are 
still of the same opinion, I will press the 
matter no further. There, now brush ‘away 
your tears.”’ - 

** But you will love me none the less for 
this ?’’ said the fair girl, as she threw back 
her golden tresses and gazed imploringly up 
into her foster-father’s face. 

‘** No, no, indeed I will not, my own sweet 
dove,’’ exclaimed the old earl, drawing the 
gentle being to his bosom and imprinting a 
kiss upon her brow. “No, Ida, what I 
would have done I meant for your happi- 
ness; but were I tobe the means of making 
you miserable, I never should forgive my- 
self. Now let it trouble you no more.” 

Ida Stanley again fell back upon the old 
man’s neck and blessed him for his kindness. 
The load that had been so suddenly thrown 
upon her heart was removed, and she felt 
happy. 

‘*] trust, my dear Sir William,” she at 
length said, ‘‘ that your son will not be much 
disappointed. He cannot have formed an 
attachment too strong to be broken.” 

‘© Oh, no,” replied the old earl. “I think 
John will bear it easily. It will wound his 
pride more than it will pain his heart.” 

Ida brushed away her tears, and allowing 
her eyes to fall upon a spot where a huge 
Pegasus was carved in the quaint old wain- 
scoting, she fell into a fit of musing. There 
was no direct point to her thoughts, but 
gradually a feeling of melancholy stole over 
her heart as an ill-defined phantom: of dread 
arose before her. What it was she feared, 
she knew not, only she knew that her heart 
was heavy, and that fate seemed to be frown- 
ing upon her. The Pegasus seemed to raise 
its wings and menace her, and as her eyes 
became more intently fixed upon the figure, 
she imagined that its wide nostrils were dis- 
tending. The air became oppressive, and 
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excusing herself to the earl, she arose and 
left the apartment. 

How foolish!’ she exclaimed to herself, 
as soon as the fresh air of the open corridor 
had imparted its invigorating influence to 
her system. ‘‘ How very foolish for me to 
feel so. Of course I have nothing to fear. 
John won’t blame me.” 

**Tda, Ida,” cried a young girl, who at 
that moment came tripping along the corri- 
dor, ‘* he’s come, and is waiting for you in 
the hall.” 

‘“* Who has come, Annette?” asked the 
young lady of her merry maid. 

“Why, Cecil, to be sure—Cecil Leland. 
He has come to go out with you after 
flowers.” 

In an instant every cloud vanished from 
the face of Ida Stanley, and the bright beams 
of sunlight danced in every feature. She 
thanked Annette for her information, and 
tripping away to her room, she procured a 
light shawl, and in a few moments she 
joined Cecil in the hall. 

“Now, Mr. Truant,’”? commenced the 
happy girl, in her joyous, rattling manner, 
** you are true to your engagement. Come, 
let’s be off.” 

Cecil smiled a reply, gazed fondly upon 
the sweet features that were beaming upon 
him, and then turned to lead the way out in- 
to the court. Ida tripped along gayly by his 
side, and when they had passed out through 
the small gate at the back of the castle and 
‘began to ascend the rocky eminence beyond, 
she took hold of his hand. The path into 
which they had struck was narrow and cir- 
euitous, winding through miniature defiles 
and around projecting cliffs, until at length 
it Opened upon a small lawn which spread it- 
self out in front of an old stone chapel. 

The chapel was built against a huge rock, 
which protected it in a measure from the 
German Ocean. Its entrance was open, 
though there were seldom any bad storms 
from the quarter to which it was thus ex- 
posed. Within, it presented a plain, unas- 
suming appearance, with its roughly-orna- 
mented altar hewn out from the rock that 
formed the rear wall, upon which were some 
half dozen stone taper-stands, while on 
either side were low moss-covered stone 
benches. 

** They tell some curious things of this old 
chapel,’ said Ida, as she and her companion 
stopped for a moment upon the lawn in 
front. 


“* Yes, I’ve heard them,” returned Cecil. 

‘¢ They say the old place is haunted.” 

‘* By bats and owls, I suspect; but there’ 8 
nothing else, I think, Ida.” 

**T don’t know,’ returned the fair girl, 
while she gazed curiously at the old pile, 
‘‘ but some of the servants at the castle tell 
stranger stories than that.” 

‘¢ And what do they say?” 

“Oh, they say they have seen gigantic 
forms passing in and out at night, and old 
Malcolm once took shelter here from a 
storm, and he heard such horrible noises 
that he dared not remain.”’ 

** Surely, I never heard of that before,” 
said Cecil, gazing with an inquisitive wonder 
into the face of his companion. ‘If there 
were any secrets about the old place, I think 
I should have known them, for this is an 
old playground to me since childhood.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I think imagination has much to do 
with these reports,’’ returned Ida; ‘ but still 
there must be some foundation for them.” 

‘* Undoubtedly there is,’’ Cecil said, in a 
half-thoughtful manner, ‘though I cannot 
see or imagine from whence that foundation 
springs.” 

As the young man spoke he started on, 
and at the expiration of a few minutes he 
reached the spot overlooking the sea, where, 
in luxuriant abundance, were several de- 
scriptions of wild flowers. Ida uttered an 
exclamation of delight as her eyes fell upon 
the beautiful blossoms, and for half an hour 
she wandered about the spot, culling. the 
most lovely of the flowers, and ‘arranging 
them into a bouquet. 

“Now, Cecil,” said the fair gitl, as. she. 
tied up her bouquet with a strip of tenegiowt 
vine, ‘‘ let us return.’ 

‘“‘In one moment,” returned the young 
man. ‘Come up here, and let,us look off. 
upon the ocean ere we go.” “4 

There was a peculiar shade’ of ‘maeus 
swept over Cecil’s features as he spoke, and 
as he extended his hand to assist his com- 
panion upon the gentle eminence, it. trem- 
bled perceptibly. 

‘¢ What a lovely sight!” uttered Ida, as 
her eyes ran over the boundless expanse of 
the blue deep that stretched away from the 
base of the cliff upon which they stood. 

** And wherein is it lovely ? ’? asked Ceeil, 
bending his head low as he spoke, and gaz- 
ing with an inexpressible fondness into his 
companion’s features, 

‘* Why, it is lovely in its very grandeur— 
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in its awful sublimity. It leads us to think 
of Him who stays its mighty tides and 
oreathes upon its heaving bosom. Look off, 
Cecil, to where the heavens and the sea 
meet together. You can see no boundary, 
no line of vision, and yet we know that the 
great continent lies beyond. That is like 
the providence of Him who made it—in- 
scrutable, unsearchable.”’ 

Cecil gazed with surprise irto the radiant 
face of the speaker, for he never before 
knew that such thoughts had a home in her 
bosom. 

‘¢ You wonder to hear me talk so serious- 
ly,” she continued, noticing her companion’s 
manner, ‘* but such thoughts are often mine. 
Nature has made me lighthearted and gay, 
and sometimes I am giddy and thoughtless, 
but there are times when my soul. takes a 
higher flight. Often, when alone, I think 
of God, of His power and goodness—and I 
think of heaven, too, for I have a father and 
mother there. Ah, Cecil, the orphan is not 
always gay, though she is seldom unhappy.” 

**T asked you to look with me once more 
upon the broad ocean,”’ said the youth, after 
a few moments’ silence, ‘‘ because it may be 
the last time for years that we shall have 
the privilege. I am about to leave the 
scenes of my childhood.”’ 

** Cecil!’ uttered the fair girl, starting 
with a sudden emotion and regarding him 
with surprise. 

**T am, indeed, Ida, going to leave you.”’ 

“To leave us? Going to leave the home 
of your childhood? Going to leave me? 
No, no, Cecil, you will not go.” 

**T must go, Ida.” 

“ Then who+tell me, who will be my 
companion? With whom shall I search the 
forest and the meadow? Who will go with 
me. upon its. sweet Oh, no, Cecil, 
you are jesting, -Oh,I should, ‘indeed, be 
Unhappy to leave me.” 

Ida Stanley spoke warmly, earnestly. She 
faltered not, nor did she seek to hide a 
single feeling of her heart, but she looked 
fixedly, imploringly, into Cecil’s face as she 
uttered forth her thoughts, and she laid her 
small hand confidingly upon his shoulder. 
For a moment the youth stood speechless 
beneath the music that thrilled through his 
soul. He wondered if the gentle being could 
love him as he loved. He dared not hope it, 
and at length, taking the hand that rested 
upon his shoulder within his own, he said:— 
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**Tda, when I am gone, the only grief that 


distance can impart will be the separation 
from you; but still I must go. You seem te 
forget that we are no longer children. The. 
thoughts, the feelings and the impulses of 
childhood have given place to new incen- . 
tives of action. Even were I to remain, we 
could not maintain the habits of our younger 
days. I should love to be ever near you, to 
be ever with you, to serve you as best I 
could; but yet we must part.” 

As Cecil spoke a new light broke im we 
Ida’s soul, for she trembled, and her eyes 
fell to the ground. 

‘*T see not why we should separate,” she 
at length said, in a low, tremulous tone. 

**Does not your own heart tell you? ». 
asked the youth, more warmly pressing the 
hand which still he held. 

‘“*T have asked my heart the quatin) 
Cecil, but it tells me not why we should 
voluntarily separate from those we love.” 

** Be careful, Ida,”’ exclaimed the young 
man, with sudden energy: ‘‘ Do not 
thoughtlessly say that which may make me 
forever unhappy. Now I hold my seul un- 
der the guard of reason, but a single breath 
might fan the spark that slumbers there toa 
flame, which should envelop my heart in its 
destroying folds.” 

** Cecil,’? whispered the fair girl, slowly 
raising her eyes, from the lustrous depths of 
which her whole soul seemed beaming, 
*¢ you said you should love to be ever with 
me.”’ 

*¢ And can you doubt it ?”’ 

Tf you leave me might.’’ 

** But I must leave you. *Twas madness. 
for me to stay. I have grown from a child 
to a man, and with manhood: haye come 
manhood’s feelings. You remember Tanta- 
lus, who was plunged into the water and 
there secured, while the most delicious fruits 
were suspended above his head, but just out , 
of his reach, and who was thus doomed to} 
dwell within the vicinity of sweets which he 
could not possess.”’ 

** Tantalus might have been very miser- 
able,’’? murmured Ida, as she again bent; her 
eyes to the ground. 

‘*¢ And so should I be to remain here,” re- 
turned Cecil. 

Then love would make you miserable 

** Yes, Ida—love unrequited.” 
a And do you love another?” 
** Another ? ” 

Yes, another.” 
‘*T do not understand you, Ida. is 
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‘¢ Perhaps I do not understand you.” 

“Yes, you must understand me,” ex- 
claimed the youth, throwing off at once all 
reserve. ‘‘I mean that I love you, fondly, 


- truly, and that to live and move within the 


sphere of your influence without possessing 
you would make me miserable.” 

Ida Stanley hung down her head for a 
moment—her hand trembled violently in 
that of her companion—a pearly tear gath- 
ered in her eye and dropped upon the 
flowers she held. At length she looked up 
into the face that beamed upon her, and 
again her head fell forward, but this time it 
rested upon the youth’s bosom, and she 
gently murmured :— 

“* Stay, Cecil, stay. Separated, we should 
both be miserable. Let us be happy.’ 

“Do you know what you say?’ cried 


~ Ceeil, as he raised the fair girl’s head from 
~ his bosom. 


“Do you know what you 
mean?” 

Cecil,’ returned the noble girl, 
without hesitation. ‘I mean that my own 
heart is as tender as yours. The playmate 
of childhood, who has been ever kind, ever 
generous, and ever forbearing,—who has 
sacrificed self to please and profit me, and 


who has betrayed a soul as noble as itis kind, 
—has not done all this without leaving his 
image upon my heart. I can love as well as 
you.” 

‘*¢ Dearest, noblest girl!” cried Cecil, and 
as he did so he caught her to his arms. He 
could not resist the impulsive movement, 
and when he again looked into Ida’s face, he 
saw that she was not offended. ‘“‘ Then you 
love me, and will be mine ?” 

** Yes, Cecil.” 

The young man was upon the point of 
speaking further when a shade passed over 
his features. Ida noticed it, and said:— 

‘¢ Why do you look so sad?”’ 

thought of the old earl.” 

And what of him?” 

‘*'You are his ward. He is proud, while I 
am poor.” 

Ida thought a moment, and she too looked 
sad. She knew, however, that the old man 
loved her, and that he was kind, and strove 
to hope that he would not refuse Cecil as her 
lover. At all events, they resolved to be 
faithful to each other, let come what would, 
and with their tongues running upon their 
new-found, joyous theme, they started for” 
the castle. 


[To be continued.] 


THE LAND OF THE YET TO BE. 


AR out through the shadowy distance, 
In the realm of the far away, R 

Where the darkness of earth never gathers 

To dim the sweet sunshine of day ; 
Far over the hills where we falter, 

Past the pitfalls we cannot see, 
In the glory of Hope’s rosy summer, 

Lies the land of the yet to be. 


How the treasures of life that are dearest, 
And the dreams we dream day by day,. — 

Slip away in the mists aud shadows 
Hanging over our earthly way. 

Yet, though castles continue to crumble, 
And the hopes of our manhood flee, 

They rise in divinest fulfillment 
In the land of the yet to be, 


CuEtsEa, Mass., 1889. 


BY ELLA TREVETTE STAPLES. i ; ra 


The frail clasp that slips from.our fingers. «- 
At some sudden turn of the:tide, 
The vain hopes that cling to,.oar 
The loves drifting ont from our side; 4 
‘We shall find them in Hope's own ‘dominion 
And greet them with 
As they wait in their old-timeiglory’ ~ 
In the land of the-yet to bes, 


Then send forth the prayer still cnanaiveet 
The longings oft watered with tears; 
All the dear faded blossoms whose petals) > 
Float down through the tide of our years; 
For still in the dim purple distance, 
O’er mist-laden heights, we see, 
Bathed in Hope’s bright beams forever, © 
The fair land of the yet to be. 
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AN FERNANDEZ, of Robinson Cru- 
soe celebrity, is a small island in the 
South Pacific, some four or five hundred 
miles west of Valparaiso. Besides the name 
by which it is more usually known, it is also 
called Mas-a-Tierra (nearer-the-mainland), 
to distinguish it from another island nearly 
a hundred miles farther west, and hence 
bearing the name of Mas-a-Fuera (farther- 
off-shore). It has one anchorage, Cumber- 
land Bay, and there, facing the sea, is the 
settlement, consisting of a few huts and a 
ruined fort. The island appears to be of 
voleanic origin; and the huge masses of rock 
piled one upon the other, rising to a height 
of nearly three thousand féet, present a very 
picturesque appearance from the sea. Gen- 
tler attractions are, however, not wanting; 
there are at least two valleys rich in vegeta- 
tion, and smiling with the luxuriance of an 
almost tropical fertility. 

The chief interest of Juan Fernandez lies, 
however, not in its external features, but in 
its eventful history, and in the legends which 
have gathered round its name. That name 
is derived from a hardy Spanish sailor who 
discovered it about the year 1563, and 
promptly obtained a grant of his “ find” 
from the Spanish government. Here, like 
his*more famous successor, Selkirk, he lived 
for @ time ‘“‘ monarch of all he surveyed;” 
but soon growing weary of the lonely emi- 
nenes, he abandoned his kingdom, leaving 
behind him as a gift to posterity a herd of 
goats and pigs. 

_ When. next the curtain lifts, the island 
appears. as the shelter of the bold bucca- 
neers. It lay conveniently near to the 
Spanish settlements, for on Spain the bucca- 
neers made war with savage ferocity. Those 
were the heroic days of filibustering—the 
days of Lelonnois the cruel, Montbars the 
exterminator, Sir Henry Morgan—pirate and 
knight—Sharpe, and Dampier. It was after 
am wnsuccessful attempt to surprise La 
Serena that Sharpe and his men anchored 
off Juan Fernandez. The shore was so 


thiekly covered with seals that they were 
obliged to shoot some before they eould land. 
The goats, too, had evidently multiplied, for 
the sailors signalized Christmas day by 


JUAN FERNANDEZ, 


AND THE FINDING OF CRUSOE. 


for all the crew. There was an abundant 


supply of timber, palms, sandal-wood and’ 
wild quince, the greater part of which has 


long since disappeared. 


In October, 1704, the Cinque-Ports galley, 


one of Dampier’s squadron, called at Juan 
Fernandez. 


Alexander Selcraig or Selkirk, a native of 


the little fishing town of Largo, in Fifeshire, 


who refused to serve longer with his captain, 
and asked to be put on shore. When, how- 
ever, his wish had been complied with, and 


he was left alone on the beach with some’ 
scanty stores, his heart misgave him, and he’ 


sought earnestly permission to return once 


more on board. But the brutal commander 
only made this change of resolution a subject 
of mockery, and left him to the charms of 


solitude. These Selkirk “enjoyed” for 
nearly four years and a half, till he was taken 
off (February, 1709) by Captain Wood 
Rogers of the Duke, privateer. Selkirk was 
appointed mate of the Duke; and (1723) 
lieutenant of the royal ship Weymouth. A 
monument was erected to his memory in his 
native place in 1885. Two circumstances 
have conspired to confer on this young 


Scotchman a kind of immortality. Cowpex 


made him the mouthpiece for a charming 
poem; and a plausible popular error identi- 
fied him with the hero of Defoe’s immortal 
tale. 

When Captain Wood Rogers, in 1708, ar- 
ranged for his privateering expedition to the 


South Seas, he doubtless expected to en-. 


counter many strange experiences and ads 
ventures. 
that one incident in his celebrated voyage 
would be the origin of what is undoubtedly 
the most popular qnd wide-spread piece of 
romantic fiction. It is generally allowed 
that Alexander Selkirk, the Scottish mariner, 
was the original of Defoe’s immortal cast- 
away; but it is only a few readexs—com- 
paratively speaking—who are: bis of the 
3 


shooting sixty. As for the pigs, besides’ 
those slaughtered for present needs, a hun-’ 
dred were salted down. The waters were’ 
alive with fish, so that a sailor fishing with a’ 
bare hook caught in an hour or two enough’ 


There was a quarrel between 
Captain Straddling and his sailing-master, 


He never imagined, however, 
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real facts concerning the rescue of the lonely 
colonist. 

It was on the second of August, 1708, that 
Captain Rogers’ expedition left Bristol roads, 
and it consisted of the Duke, burden about 
320-tons, having 30 guns and 117 men; and 
the Duchess, burden about 260 tons, 26 guns 
and 108 men; both well furnished with all 
necessaries on board for a distant under- 


The ships’ companies included several 
who had already seen service in the same 
kind of expeditions, notably ‘ William 
Dampier, pilot for the South Seas, who had 
been already three times there, ‘and twice 
around the world; ”? and some others of the 
famous Captain Dampier’s crews and offi- 
cers. 

. We have not space to follow the various 
fortunes of the expedition, so will hurry on 
to the more immediate subject of this 
article. 

After touching at St. Vincent and one or 
two other places, the coast of Brazil was 
reached, and Captain Rogers enters upon a 
lengthy disquisition on that country and its 
history. Nothing very important transpired 
for the next few weeks. Cape Horn was 
safely doubled, and on January 15th, 1709, 
the ships entered the South Sea. Several of 
the men were now suffering from scurvy, 
and it was determined to make with all speed 
for the Island of Juan Fernandez. Of its 
exact position, however, they were unaware, 
none of their charts agreeing as to its lati- 
tude or longitude, and being a small island, 
they were in great fears they might miss it. 
Their usual luck did not in this instance 
desert them, and on January 31st, at seven 
o’clock in the morning, they made the island, 
on which they found Alexander Selkirk. 
We think it best to give the account of Sel- 
kirk’s rescue in the pithy and quaint lan- 


_ guage of Captain Wood Rogers himself :— 


February 1.—About two yesterday in the 
afternoon we hoisted our pinnace out; Cap- 
tain Dover with the boat’s crew went in- her 
to go ashore, tho’ we could not be less than 
four leagues off. As soon as the pinnace 
was gone, I went on board the Duchess, 
who admired our boat attempted going 
ashore at that distance frém land. As soon 
as it was dark, we saw a light ashore; our 
boat was then about a league from the island, 
and bore away for the ships as soon as she 
saw the lights. We put out lights aboard for 
the boat, tho’ some were of opinion the 
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lights we saw were our boat’s lights; but as 
night can ¢ on, it appeared too large for that. 
We fired our quarter-deck gun and several 
muskets, showing lights in our mizzen and 
fore-shrouds, that our boat might find us, 
while we plied in the lee of the_ island. 
About two in the morning our boat came on 
board; we were glad they got well off be- 
cause it began to blow. We were all con- 
vinced the light was on the shore, and de-. 
signed to make our ships ready to engage, 
believing them to be French ships.at anchor, 
and we must either fight ’em or want water, 
etc. 
Feb. 2—We stood along the south end of 
the island in order to lay in with the first 
southerly wind, which Captain Danipier told 
us generally blows there all day long. The 
flaws came heavy off the shore, and we were 
forced to reef our top-sails when we opened 
the middle bay where we expected to find 
our enemy, but saw all clear, and saw no 
ships in that nor the other bays. We guessed 
there had been ships there, but that they 
were gone on sight of us. Wesent our yawl 
ashore about noon, with Captain Dover, Mr. 
Frye, and six men all armed. Our boat did 
not return, so we sent our pinnace with the 
men armed, to see what was the occasion of 
the yawl’s stay; for we were afraid that the 
Spaniards had a garrison. there, and might. 
have seized them. We put out a signal for 
our boat, and the Duchess showed a French 
ensign. Immediately our pimnace returned 
from the shore, and brought abundance of. 
crawfish, with a man clothed in goatskins, 
who looked wilder than the first owneré of 
them. He had been on the island four yeas 
and four months, being left there hy 
tain Straddling in the Cinque-Ports. 
name was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch man, 
who had been master of the Cingue-Ports, 
aship that came here last with Capfain 
Dampier, who told me that this was the 
best man in her; so I immediately agreed 
with him to be.a mate on board our ship. 
*Twas he that made the fire last night when 
he saw our ships, which. he judged to be 
English. During his stay here he saw sey- 
e- hips pass by, but only two came imto 
a As he went to view ’em, he found 
Spaniards, and retired from 
upon they shot at him. Had they 
been Fi he would have submitted; but 
chose to ru, dying alone on the island 
rather than 1 > the hands of the Span- - 
iards in these,  , bacause he apprehended 
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they would murder him, or make a slave of 
him in the mines, for he feared they would 
spare no stranger that might be capable of 
discovering the South Sea. The Spaniards 
had landed before he knew what they were, 
and they came so near him that he had much 
ado to escape; for they not only shot at him, 
but pursued him into the woods, where he 
climbed to the top of a tree, where they 
halted and killed several goats just by, but 
went off again without discovering him. He 
told us that he was born at Largo, in the 
county of Fife, in Scotland, and was bred a 
sailor from his youth. The reason of his 
being left here was a difference betwixt him 
and his captain; which, together with the 
ship -being leaky, made him willing rather 
to stay here than go along with him at: first; 
and when he was at last willing, the captain 
would not receive him. He had been in the 
island before to wood and water, when two 
of the ship’s company wefe left upon it for 
six months till the ship returned, being 
chased thence by two French South Sea 
ships. [From this it will be seen that Sel- 
kirk was not the first involuntary inhabitant 
of Juan Fernandez. 

‘ He‘had with him his clothes and bedding, 
with a firelock, some powder, bullets, and 
tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, 
some practical pieces, and his mathematical 
instruments and books. He diverted and 
provided for himself as well as he could; but 
for the first eight months had much ado to 
tear up against melancholy, and the terror 
of being left alone in such a desolate place. 
He built two huts with pimento trees 
covered them with long grass, and lined them 
with the skins of goats, which he killed with 
his gun as he wanted, so long as his powder 
lasted, which was but a pound; and that 
being near spent, he got fire by rubbing two 
stieks of pimento wood together upon his 
knee. In the lesser hut, at some distance 
from the other, he dressed his victuals, and 
in the larger he slept and employed himself 
in reading, singing psalms, and praying; so 
that he said he was a better Christian while 
in this solitude than'ever he was before, or 
than, he was afraid, he should ever be again. 
At first he never ate anything till hunger 
constrained him, partly for grief, partly for 
want of bread and salt; nor did he go to bed 
till he could watch no longer; the pimento 
wood, which burned very clear, served him 
both for firing and candle, and refreshed 
him with its pleasant smell. 


JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


He might have had fish enough, but could 


not eat ’em for’want of salt, except crawfish, 
which are there as large as lobsters, and very 
good. These he sometimes boiled, and at’ 
others broiled, as he did his goats’ flesh, of" 
which he made very good broth, for they are 
not so rank as ours. He kept an account of 
five hundred that he killed while there, and” 
caught as many more, which hé ‘marked 6h. 
the ear and let go. When his powder failed, 2 
he took them by speed of foot; for his way 
of living and continued exercise of walking 
and running cleared him of all gross humors,’ 
so that he ran with wonderful ewiftness 
thro’ the woods and up the rocks and hills, 
as we perceived when we employed him: to 
catch gosis for us. We had a bulldog which 
we sent with several of our nimblest runners 
to help him in catching goats; but he dis- 
tanced both the dog and the men, caught the’ 
goats, and brought ’em to us om his back. 


He told us that his agility in pursuing a goat 


had once like to have cost him’ his life; ‘he 
pursued it with so much eagerness, that he 
caught hold of it on the brink of a preeipi¢e, 
of which he was not aware, the buslies hay- 
ing hid it from him; so that he fell with ‘the 
goat down the said precipice a great height 
and was so stunned and bruised with thea) 
fall that he narrowly escaped with his life?! 
and when he came to his senses, found thie’ 
goat dead under him. He lay there about 
twenty-four hours, and was scarce able“to’ 
crawl to his hut, which was about a mile 
distant, or to stir abroad again in ten days. 
He came at last to relish his meat well 
enough without salt or bread, and in the 
season had plenty of good turnips, which 
had been sowed there by Capt. Dampier’s 
men, and have now overspread some acreg 
of ground. He had enough of good cabbage 
from the cabbage-trees, and seasoned his 
meat with the fruit of the pimento trees, 
which is the same as the Jamaica pepper, 
and smells deliciously. 
He soon wore out all his shoes and clothes” 
by running thro’ the woods; and at last be- 
ing forced to shift without them, his feet be- 
came so hard that he run everywhere “with+ 
out annoyance; and ‘it was some time be~- 
fore he could wear shoes after we found 
him; for not being used to any’ sd long, his 
feet owelled when he came to wear'them 


he had conquéred bis melapeholy,’ 
he diverted himself sometimes by cuttin 
his name on the trees, and the time of 
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‘being left and continuance there. He was 
at first much pestered with cats and rats, 
that had bred in great numbers from some 
of each species which had got ashore from 
ships that put in there to wood and water. 
The rats gnawed his feet and clothes while 
asleep, which obliged him to cherish the 
cats with his goats’ flesh; by which many of 
them became so tame that they would lie 


about him in hundreds, and soon delivered. 


him from the rats. He likewise tamed some 
kids, and to divert himself would now and 
then sing and dance with them and his cats; 
so. that by the care of Providence and vigor 
of his youth, being now about thirty years 
old, he came at last to conquer all the incon- 
veniences of his solitude and to be very easy. 
When his clothes wore out, he made himself 
a.coat and cap of goat-skins, which he 
stitched together with little thongs of the 
same that he cut with his knife. He had no 
other needle but a nail; and when his knife 
was wore to the back, he made others 
as well as he could of some iron hoops that 
were left ashore, which he beat thin and 
ground upon stones. Having some linen 
cloth by him, he sewed himself shirts with a 
nail, and stitched ’em with the worsted of 
his own stockings, which he pulled out on 
purpose. He had his last shirt on when we 
‘ found him on the island. 

At his first coming on board us, he had so 
much forgot his language for want of use, 
that we could scarce understand him; for he 
seemed to speak his words by halves. We 
offered him a dram; but he would not toueh 


it, having drank nothing but water since his 
being there, and ’twas some time before he. 
could relish our victuals. 


Such is the simple but interesting account 
of the discovery and rescue of Selkirk; and it 
was no doubt the reading of this which first. 
inspired Defoe to plan his most famous lit- 
erary conception, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Besides the two sailors mentioned pre- 
viously as living alone on Juan Fernandez, 
there are others mentioned by other writers. 
Ringrose, in his account of the voyage of 
Captain Sharp, the buccaneer, mentions one 
man who was the only survivor of a wreck: 
and who lived here quite alone for five years. 
Captain Dampier also tells of a Mosquito 
Indian left here by mistake, and remaining. 
for three years, till rescued by Dampier in. 
1684. In Selkirk’s case his exile was not. 
without its advantages, for the ship he left 
was shortly afterwards lost and only a few, 
of the crew escaped. 

Since 1835, the Chilian government has 
leased the island to private speculators; and 
in 1868 it was purchased by Robert Wehrdan, 
a German engineer, who has established @, 
small but thriving colony. In addition to 
tillage and stock-raising, hunting and fur- 
sealing, some trade is carried on with pas- - 
sing ships, especially whalers, which often, 
put in for water. In the same year Her. 
Majesty’s ship Topaze visited Juan Fernams. 
dez, and erected a tablet to the memory of. 
Alexander Selkirk at a spot known as ‘ Sel~ 
kirk’s Lookout.” 


STRANGE STORY OF DR. MEDLEY. 


BY F, D. LESLIE. 


N December, 18—, I received an urgent 


invitation from Dr. Medley to visit him 
his Southern home. 


had been inseparable companions at college 


and had not met since graduation, six years. 


previous. 
Hamlet Medley was a remarkable young 
man. He possessed.a genial disposition and 


& peculiar temperament, with an. almost: 
dangerous predominance of the intellect. 


Saat Few things could 
> chavegiven me more pleasure than accepting, 
this invitation, for Dr. Medley and myself. 


His strikingly cogent, mind -and his sterling. 
character were so appreciated by the faculty. 
of W—— College that he had been tendered. 
one of the most profitable tutorships. in the 
institution before completing his freshman. 
year. My friend was more.especially gifted 
as a scientist; Indeed, his knowledge of. 
physics seems to have been intuitive, and 
had his capacities for acquiring a 
been equal to his insight into philosophy 

would have graduated two years instead of, 
one ahead of his class. His individuality was 
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no less strongly marked than his mental en- 
dowments. His acquaintances, myself not 
excepted, being unable to understand some 
of his enigmatical traits of character, attrib- 
uted them to the singularities of genius. 
He lived in a distinct realm of science which 
seemed to hold no affinity with the outside 
world, and the older he grew the more en- 
rapt and mystifying he became. This sol- 
itary existence isolated him from the near 
friendship of all but myself; for although I 
could not fathom his mind, I enjoyed a much 
greater share of his confidence than did any 
other person, and valued him the more for 
his strong personality. 

On completing our college course Medley 
and myself separated, he entering a medical 
institution in New York and myself joining 
the staff of a metropolitan journal. Having 
finished a two years curriculum at H—— 
with the highest honors, Hamlet sailed to 
Europe for the purpose of finishing in the 
renowned universities of Germany his al- 
ready plendid education. During the stay 
at H—— and his residence abroad we did 
not drift apart and become estranged, as is 
often,the case with near friends after leaving 
college, but kept up a warm and refreshing 
correspondence. About a year prior to the 
time I reeeived this invitation, Medley had 
returned to his native land and taken the 
‘vesponsible position of president of the most 
noted medical college in the South. For the 
past few months, however, much to my per- 
‘plexity atid solicitude, I had not heard a 
word from him. But his explanation of this 
silence was entirely satisfactory. He had 
“very suddenly been called to England by the 
death of an uncle, and the important busi- 
‘ness Which devolved upon him, in conse- 
quence of & certain decision of the deceased, 
kept him so closely occupied that he found 
‘no time for private correspondence. By 
this happy decision Medley was bequeathed 
large amount of property, the moiety of 
the estate which had been intended for a 
nearer relative, who, by his profligacy, pre- 
cluded Horatio Medley from perpetuating 
his original will, and caused him to become 
‘the benefactor of another and a more worthy 
person. 

Finding myself practically disengaged I 
decided at once to visit my friend, and lost 
no time in sending him word to that effect. 
And so it was that a few days before Christ- 
mas I found myself in the land of cotton and 
cane. It would be a poor-description that 
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my artless penfcould give of the genuine 
satisfaction with which we scrutinized each 
other and related our personal experience 
since last we parted, as we rode on in the 
phaeton that Medley{had brought to convey 
us from the coach station to his residence, 
which was situated in a valley, several milés 
distant. 
Late in the afternoon we arrived at my 
friend’s home. It was a palatial residence, 
half Grecian in style, with an imposing 
facade, massive Doric columns, windows of 
many descriptions, and cornices ‘without 
number, standingjon a sweeping green lawn 
near a hillock and against a dark background 
of pine woods. Why I shuddered as I gazed 
upon its bulk, rising in the dusk, I catinot 
explain. 
Having become financially independent 
by the bequest of Horatio Medley, Hamlet 
had resigned the president’s chair at V—— 
College and purchased this property ofa 
Confederate general, naming it Medley 
Mansion after the traditions of his housé; 
which being of noble Norman lineage loved 
titular honors. In retiring from a life of 
tutelage hejhad elicited a deal of deprecatory 
comment, for he was widely known as a man 
of unusual scholarship and a profound and 
original thinker. He had been proffered 
some of the first professorships in both the 
old and the new world, and had been given 
extraordinary inducements to deliver lec- 
tures, but declined them all. Although 
Medley had intellectually grown from an 
oversized man to a giant since I had seen 
him, his individuality had kept pace with his 
mind. Six years bad wrought a marvelous 


change in him. The small interest which. 


he had taken in matters foreign to His — 


studies had been completely obliterated 
in the European universities. He had a@- 
vanced from a man of remarkable erudition 


to a scientific sage and philosopher in those” 


few years. 
Medley’s personal appearance was strik- 
ing. The contour of his thin, hectic face 


was harsh, his steel glint éyes were small and. 


expressionless, his brain ‘was abnormal fm 
its development, and his physique was corre- 
spondingly attenuated and weak. Such was 
the unique seholar so generously endowed 
with talents whose guest I found myself. 
““We will o€eupy the first few days in 
looking over the premises and examining 
my workshop,” said'Medley, oh the 
ing after: my¥érrival. “By that time my 
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sister Florence, who is spending a few days 


at Moorehead, will be home, and I fear her 


exuberant spirits will dampen all scholastic 
discourse. So we will take advantage of her 
absence to explore my laboratory.” 


** Ts this the sister you used to speak of as - 


diving in California?” 

*“Ttis she. I have but one. On taking 
up my residence here I sent for her to over- 
see the house and keep me company. But 
I fear that life at Mortem Grove is too 
dolorous and secluded for the poor child. 
She will be distracted with joy to find a 
visitor here on her return.” 

Medley’s laboratory was a commodious 
room in the basement, nicely fitted up and 
admirably equipped with the most approved 
and costly experimental apparatus, chemi- 
cals without limit, and all the paraphernalia 
of a man of science. [I shall never forget 
Ahis enthusiasm as he explained the use of 
this instrument and that compound, and 
‘lectured on the importance of scientific in- 
‘vestigation above every other kind of re- 
search, laying particular stress upon those 
branches pertaining to the human system 
and the operation of drugs upon it. 

**Self-preservation is the first instinct 
that dawns upon us, and should be made the 
chief end of existence,” he said. ‘I do not 
wish to imply that we ought not to explore 
the desert waste of ether around us, nor 
penetrate to the heart of the globe, nor dis- 
cover the place where geographers have lo- 
cated the north pole, nor learn to overcome 
time and master distance; but I gontend 
that we should first acquaint ourselv®8 “with 
the study of the human frame and under- 
stand its marvelous machinery, its intricate 
workings, its delicate parts. I believe that 
‘these planets that circulate in space were 
made for man; that he is pre-eminently the 
noblest work of the Almighty; therefore, if 
‘we want to get at the heart of creation, and 
study the central object around which all 
things play, we must turn to ourselves, the 
simplest and yet the most complex of all or- 
ganic existence. ‘ The proper study of man- 
kind is man,’ someone has truthfully said: I 
hold that the question how to arrest the 
course of death and perpetuate or prolong 
life should be the chief object of etudy and 
experiment.” 

‘The dinner-bell rang before my friend had 


finished his dissertation, but be struck a 


light, saying that he could show me the rest 
of the basement before going up. From a 
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room adjoining the laboratory we entered 
another apartment at a large door, and de- 
scending several steps, traversed a dark pag- 
sage that terminated in iron gratings. , 

Looking closely I observed on two blocks 
side by side the names of Hamlet and Flor- 
ence Medley chiseled in the granite, with a 
short epitaph attached to each, and the state- 
ment of their decease, all excepting the . 
dates, which could be supplied when their - 
respective deaths should take place. This, 
my friend explained, was the custom of his 
progenitors. 

Dr. Medley’s conversation—or monologue 
I might almost call it—during the week fol- 
lowing was a series of most excellent ,lec- 
tures on physics and medicine. His learned 
hypothesis on certain natural phenomenon i 
surreptitiously wrote down in shorthand and 
sent to a magazine. The paper has long 
since become classic in scientifie literature. 
It required no acuteness to detect that Med- 
ley had a specialty, or a hobby, perhaps, on 
the brain, and that he was bending all h 
wonderful energies to the discovery of 
mystery, the nature of which he seemed Un 
willing to disclose. I often thought of hig_ 
words, ‘‘ To arrest the course of death and” f 
perpetuate life should be the chief object af” 
study and experiment,”’ but could never sat 
isfy myself what reference they had to the 
special aim which he was so ambitious toac- 
complish. 

When the novelty of the change had “work 
off I realized the stiffness-and monotony: of 
Medley Mansion. Winter in that region tt 
the South is depressing. For weeks. t 
sun never shines, the sky is overcast with 
dull slate color and humid clouds. of gray 
mist and fog hang over. the vales, partially 
obscuring from view the long, stretches ; 
evergreen. This feeling of loneliness be - 
gan to grow upon me, but it was suddenly 
dissipated one afternoon by the arrival of. 
Florence Medley. Wherever Florence went 
she took sunshine, mirth and joy. with her. 
To assert that she was the loveliest womaa 
in the South would undoubtedly be cues 
more for her than she deserved, but.# 
say most unqualifiedly that she was the: fair- 
est lady upon whom my eyes had ever r 3 
The most critical dilettante could. ha 
found no fault with her form. The lines of 
her face were as regular as those of an 
Olympian goddess. Her hazel hair fell in 
messes down her shoulders, her lips and 
cheeks were rich with the fresh color o 
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STRANGE STORY 


blooming maidenhood, and her swimming 
eyes would almost have enamored the bust 
of Aristotle on the mantle. 


‘**T fear you find my brother too erudite,” 
said Florence. ‘‘I am sure you journalists 


appreciate a learned mind, but you also like - 


society. Hamlet is not as entertaining as he 
once was.’’ 

‘*¢ Your brother is a noble man and a pro- 
found scholar,”’ I replied, “* and his company 
is always agreeable. Ii is very natural for 
one to sober down as he advances in life. 
We expect it, especially of great minds. I 
am proud of him, every inch.” 

*SoamI. All who know him admire his 
talents and kind heart. When he fell heir 
to his uncle’s estate a great change came 
over him. He immediately bought this so!i- 
tary mansion, dropped all intercourse with 
society and retired from the world. Every 
day transforms him more and more into a 
scientific anchorite. I really think that he 
would not ask for a more perfect heaven 
than his laboratory, for he occupies all his 
‘time there. He seems deeply absorbed in 
some great mystery which has never been 
‘fathomed, and like the Athenians whom St. 
Paul met, spends his time in nothing but to 
hear or to tell some new thing in abstruse 
physics. . That must be an unwholesome 
state of mind, and I feel much solicitude for 
him. If you could only draw him out from 


seelysion you would place me under lasting 


obligations to you.” 
IT promised Florence to do my best to in- 
‘duce Hamilet to renounce the life of the re- 
¢luse, but confessed my fears that I would 
Not sueceed. 

*T want to see a great change here by next 
summer,” said Florence, enthusiastically. 
**T will have vines clambering around these 
naked, mannerish columns; keep servants 
and guests all the time, and have four foun- 
tains in the front yard with nozzles that will 
send the streams of water whirling into mill- 
ions of drops, every one of which the sun- 
light will turn into a sparkling pearl.’’ 

Her eyes brightened joyfully as she painted 
this picture of what Medley Mansion was to 
be. 

** Do you know what your brother is study- 
‘ing about ?’ I asked Florence, timidly. 

“Tt is all Greek to me. He sometimes 
makes allusions to it in his lectures on the 
‘ mystery of life ’ which he inflicts upon me, 
but has never told me outright. I know 
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that he dissects a good deal in his laborato: 
and oftentimes works with bolted doors. t 
sometimes suspect that he is perc. 
alchemy, or transmutation, or some other 

the exploded unattainables in occult science. 

‘** Your brother will be led astray by none 
of the dogmas of the ancients. They spent 
their fitful lives in trying to accomplish the 
impossible; but it was through ignorance 
that they became victims to those insane 
theories. Do you suppose that Hamlet, ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest scholars 
of his time, would fall into such absurd 
errors? Nothing but some really grand 
problem would engage his attention.” 

As early January passed, Hamlet, seeing 
that Forence was better able to entertain 
their guest than he was, assigned that duty 
to her entirely and withdrew. to his labora- 
tory, often absenting himself for several 
days at a time, attending to his mysterious 
business in the bowels of the earth. 

About six weeks after my arrival at 
Medley Mansion I received a business call 
to an Eastern city, but left it unanswered. 
It was not easy for me to leave, for I was 
very much in love with Florence. I was 
now twenty-eight years of age and had. just 
learned what it is to adore a woman with the 
whole heart and soul. And so I remained 
in the hope of winning that lovable lady. 

A week passed. It was evening, and we 
were coming through Mortem Grove. My 
heart was everywhere but in its right place; 
the tall pines seemed to blend into a solid 
brown wall; the ground was not like any 
ground I ever trod before, for the fever of 
love was raging in my breast.- Finally we 
halted in the edge of the forest. I asked 
her to marry me. She placed both hands in 
mine and promised to be my wife—we were 
engaged. 

I often look back upon those days of 
perfect happiness and wish they had never 
come—the joy was so swift-winged. Our » 
marriage was all arranged, Florence’s tros- 
seau on the way from Paris ard the wedding 
cards ready, when one evening, on returning 
from Mortem Grove, we were catight in a 
shower, from the effects of which my be- 
trothed lay confined to the bed mext day. 
Medley and myself attended her constantly. 
At first she suffered merely from a severe 
cold, and we were not apprehensive; but 
three days later acute pneumonia set in. 
For a week her condition was not particularly 
dangerous, but when nine days had elapsed 
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without bringing any manifestations for the 
better, Medley set out to bring a skillful 
physician from a neighboring country for 
consultation. The distance of over . fifty 
miles had to be traveled by horse and buggy. 
He was gone two days, and when he re- 
turned Florence—darling Florence — was 
dead. She died in my arms, and my last 
hope of earthly happiness went out with the 
spark of that dear life. I saw her beautiful 
form wither under the blighting breath of 
the grim enemy of life whose invisible but 
terribly palpable shape stood by. I had 
“never known affection before, but now it 
came like a tidal wave. In my anguish I 
cursed destiny and murmured against the 
decree of heaven. Medley was also smitten 
by the blow. 

No pen can describe the sorrowful reverses 
in.arrangements which this sudden and un- 
timely death caused. The wedding lace was 
changed for sable crape, the orange blossoms 
for immortelles, the flowery invitations super- 
ceded by black-edged obituaries, and the 
nuptial decorations displaced by tokens of 
solemn obsequies, dire emblems of grief. 

We bore the body to its resting-place be- 
neath the great house and deposited it in the 
erypt prepared for its reception, having first 
applied every test to satisfy ourselves that 


life was entirely extinct and that the en- 


tombment was not anti-mortem. 

.. As Tlooked upon the wasted face of my 
Weparted love as the remains lay in the 
casket, I thought, would I have her rise up 
from her coffin and entwine her white arms 
aboutme? Andlanswered,No. Although 
my soul went out in the bitterest sorrow at 
this seemingly malignant order of fatal 
Providence, I could not now wish hex»to 
return. 

From that hour Medley Mansion became 
the abode of the Spirit of Gloom. The 
wailing wind in the tops of the tall pines of 
Mortem Grove sang a disconsolate requiem 
to my love from night till morning and from 
morning till night. The leaden and melan- 
choly clouds hung lower, than ever, and the 


sun became involved in perpetual darkness. 


I had observed before that the location. of 
Medley Mansion was secluded, and that 
there were few persons living within a 
radius of two miles from Mortem Grove; 
but I did not realize the effect until after 
Florence died—no life was visible anywhere. 
To me everything had now changed from 
the ‘natural to the preternatural. The som- 
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bre basin of Mortem Grove seemed verily 
like the Valley of Death. For a month past 
it had been impossible for me to regard 
Hamlet Medley as other than a man belong- 
ing to a world entirely different from the 
one we inhabit, but now I considered him a 
scientific demi-god half-deranged.. Between 
natural life and Medley, his mansion and his 
premises, there seemed to be absolutely no 
relation. It required very unusual eccen- 
tricity in Dr. Medley to surprise me, and 
yet I was surprised, even frightened, at his 
inexplicable conduct. When he returned 
home and found Florence dead he was 
stupefied for about two hours, Then he 
wandered mutely and aimlessly about the 
house, eating nothing and taking no rest, 
until I thought that his reason was certainly 
dethroned. This lasted until we placed the 
body in the catacomb. 

Simultaneous with the entombment Medley - 
absented himself from me and spent his 


entire time as usual in the regions of Hise - 


laboratory. I did not think it impolite of 
him, nor did I interfere with him by word oF 
deed; for, thought I, he will find surcease of 
sorrow in his strange employment, 3) 
passing him in the stairway after a lapse @i 
forty-eight hours, I noticed that he avoided 
me and that he was strangely wrought a 
His face wore a deathly pallor, his ie 
shone with an unnatural lustre or glare, @ 

his hands twitched nervously. 

The gloom of the third night after. the. 
visitations of death was most. insufferable 
In the atmosphere, heavily charged with 
electricity, there was not the slightest per: 
ceptible motion, and the phenomenal scarcity 
of oxygen made me gasp for breath, The elt 


_ Mhents seemed to be preparing some unus 


passage, of which the peculiar aspect of the 
heavens on the previous day had given pre 
monition. 

I sat.alone in the library nearly all night _ 
trying to drown my grief and alleviate the 


extreme depression I felt by reading from) 


Plautus, but to no avail. At one moment I 
was turning the musty leaves of the booky 
pacing the floor nervously during the next) 
and at the third would find myself peering 
out into the utter blackness which hung like 
the shadow of Erebus over Medley Mansion, 
and lay on my Spirit a terrible incubus. The 
eerie wierdness of the place chilled me to 
the heart and began to affect my brain. At 
intervals during the night I heard distant 


sounds—now a creaking, now a scufiling, 
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now the collision of two or more pieces of 
metal, and again the thud of hard substances 
coming together. But about two o’clock I 


was startled by a low, strange moan that” 


rose and fell, ending inashriek. Half para- 
lyzed I started in the direction of the sound 
which led me down the dark stairway, 
through a silent passage, past the tomb, to 
the laboratory. With a trembling hand and 
a heart that stood stone still I opened the 
door. The room was dimly lighted with an 
oil lamp, but I could discern objects dis- 
tincfly. On the floor, surrounded by surgical 
instruments lay a coffin, and in a chair near 
by sat the animate corpse of Florence—I 
cannot believe it was my betrothed herself— 
with its hands in Dr. Medley’s. The white 
shroud was torn and discolored with drugs 
and blood, and the face, on which the pro- 
cess of decay had become well advanced, was 
horrible beyond conception. If I may be- 
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lieve my eyes, Hamlet had brought the densi’ 


body to a species of life and demonstrated the 
power of science and medical skill over death, 
Horror turned me to ice as the resuscitated 
form arose with a scream and. staggered 
towards me with outstretched arms, ¢ 
ported by the doctor. At that instant a 


terrible crash was heard, followed by a © 


tremendous shock which made the whole 
house tremble and threw me insensible to 
the floor. How long I lay there I cannot 
calculate, but when consciousness returned 
I arose, and gazing around with a shudder, 
beheld the body of Florence lying lifeless at 
last beside the corpse of herbrother. Turn- 
ing away I rushed madly from the house and 
premises, nor halted in my flight till I 
reached the summit of an adjacent hillock, 
where I stopped, breathless, and looked 
down upon Medley Mansion, now wrapped 
in a winding-sheet of livid flames. 


(\H, dear!” sighed Madam Gallina, 

leading hen of the poultry-yard, 
“this moulting season, this everlasting 
worry about new clothes; it wears the life 
and strength all out of me! Why, this shed- 
ding of the old feathers and getting comfort- 


ably fitted out anew for winter clothing, 


consumes half the summer, and more than 
half of our capacity for enjoying it! Per- 
haps some hens may find pleasure enough in 
wearing their new clothes to make them will- 
ing to suffer all inconvenience and great 
outlay of time and strength. I can remem- 
‘ber thé time when I did myself; but that 
time, as I look back upon it now, seems a 
long way off. Why could not our feathers 
have been made a permanent institution, like 
our bills and combs? That’s what I should 
like to know. What do I care about next 


winter’s clothes ? All I can think of now is’ 


how to'take care of my chickens from day to 
day. ‘Will they ever be grown up, and out 
of constant danger? And will my stretigth 
hold out till then, so that I can look forward 
some time to a little rest?” 


AQUIA AND PLUVIA. 
A ROMANCE OF THE HENNERY. 


BY AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN. 


She might have gone on scolding for an- 
other half-hour if she had not been inter- 
rupted by Gallus, the rooster. 

“* Cease your complaining,” he said, pom- 
pously, ‘‘and as for your foolish question 
about moulting, it is useless for me to try to 


explain the subject, as it is something en- 


tirely’above your power of comprehension.’ 

‘* Well,” she broke in, “‘ do you comprs- 
hend it yourself ?” 

To which he replied, growing more ‘pom- 
pous as she grew more fractious: 

‘“‘ That question is even more objectiona- 
ble than the other, since you ask it for uo 
purpose save to force me to own myself un- 
able to answer the first, That is not the 
right spirit for you to show towards the male 
head of this family. Among some races of 
beings, human beings, for instance,—there 
is an established rule which says, ‘if a wom- 
an would know anything, let her ask her 
husband at home.’ So I say to you, if at 
any time you want to know about any sub- 
ject which I think suited to your capacity 
for comprehension, if you ask-me im @ 
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proper spirit, I will cheerfully explain it to 
you.” 

you can,” she said, sneeringly. ‘But 
‘pray. don’t multiply words at this rate any 
more.”’ 

Pretending not to hear her, he contin- 
ued:— 

“Permit me to suggest that you, madam, 
‘in your contempt for dress, are not wise. 
Any female who wishes to retain any por- 
tion of her husband’s interest, ought, first 
of all, to keep herself both tidy and hand- 
some.”’ 

‘“*T wish to assure you of one thing, which, 
just now, seems not suited to your power of 
comprehension, that, with this great family 
of chickens on my hands, I do not care a 
cent whether you do or do not find me either 
tidy or handsome,” she answered, growing 
more contemptuous in her treatment of him. 

‘* Madam, permit me to remark,” he said, 
politely pompous as ever. But she broke 
away from him, scolding as she went. 

** Perhaps, even this minute, while I am 
wasting my time in talking with you, the 
chickens may be in danger. Perhaps those 
two little wretches with the webbed feet 
have led them all into the pond; but if every 
one were drowning, you would not care, nor 
stir out of your tracks! ”’ . 

He watched her as she hurried off to call 
her brood, sweltering in the hot August sun- 
shine, and saying to himself:— 

“ There is nothing on earth so full of self- 
importance as a hen with a family of chick- 
ens.” 

He turned away to some other females of 
the flock, who, having no family cares on 
their minds, received him more affably. 

Madam Gallina was wont to talk of her 
brood in a way that led those who did not 
know the circumstances to believe that she 
considered her children as an afflictive dis- 
pensation, to which she submitted because 
she must, but finding no enjoyment therein. 
The truth was, however, that there was 
never a creature more resolute in any under- 
taking than she had been in her determina- 
tion to devote this summer to that very 
brood. Quite early in the spring she had 
tried to sit, but as it was more profitable, 
just then, for her owners to sell eggs than to 
hatch chickens, they broke her up several 
times. They took away her eggs, and one 
time, finding them spoiled for selling by her 
attempted incubations, they dashed them 
wrathfully to the ground before her very 


face and eyes. Like an author sadly looking 
upon his rejected manuscripts, she sorrow- 
fully surveyed her broken eggs; but like 
that same author, his ambition once fired, 
her aspirations, though checked, were by no 
means abandoned. Roused to indignation 
by the contempt her efforts had met, she 
‘* went for’? every egg she could find, and 
sat upon it. At last her mistress gave up in 
despair, and let her sit, giving her, among 
the rest, a couple of duck’s eggs, to make 
out the orthodox number of thirteen. Ap- 
preciating the changed condition of affairs, 
grateful for this late chance to realize her 
aspirations, she sat, she brooded,—actually 
and figuratively,—over the little limécased 
masses of matter which she gathered urcder 
her wings, slowly growing into organized 
life, with shape, color, and, as she fondly 
believed, with sense and beauty, which 
should one day compel the reluctant admira- 
tion of the envious hen-world she lived in. 

Well, in due time they all picked their 
shells from the inside, intimating their con- 
sciousness that, their wings having grown, 
they were ready to enter upon their condi- 
tion of supposed immortality. With their 
mother’s assistance they emerged from the 
shell, and, in a day or two afterward, from 
the nest. Then she trotted them out for the 
world to pass judgment on her work. Her 
sister hens received them rather spitefully. 

** As motley a crew as ever I saw come 
out from under one hen!” was the universal 
cry. ‘* Notwo alike, and not one of them 
looks like her.”’ 

“These chicks are most of them good 
enough, but not one of them originated with 
you, Madam Gallina, that’s certain,” eried 
the Bolton Gray. ‘That one,” indicating 
it with her bill, ‘‘ was my egg; you see it looks 
just like me.” 

And that,’’ said the Dorking, poling 
to another, ‘‘was mine; you see if has all 
my peculiar traits.” 

And so they went on, one and another 
and another claiming to have produced the 
egg out of which had grown such and such a 
chick, till all were thus appropriated. 

Madam Gallina, coolly scratching for her 
brood, lost not a word of their envious criti- 
cism. 

Well, ladies,”’ she said, quietly, “‘ any- 
body can make assertions, which however, 
prove nothing when made, A good many 
hens have laid eggs, very much alike, in the 
chicken outgrowth of which they think they 
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afterwards recognize their own products. 
My opinion, however, is that none of us 
hens can maintain a claim to having origi- 
nated any trait or feature in any of these 
chickens; and I will give you the authority 
which has fixed this conviction in my mind. 
Do you remember that college fellow who 
was loitering around here all last summer 
with a book in his hand, studying us up? 
Well, that book was called ‘ Johnson’s Nat- 
ural History,’ and I heard him read from it 
a paragraph relating to the origin of domes- 
tic fowls, which interested me so much that 
I committed it to memory. After describ- 
ing several kinds of fowls, he read as fol- 
lows: ‘ Which of these remarkable birds 
may claim to be the original father of the 
domestic fowl of the civilized world, it is im- 
possible to determine. It is suggested, by 
good authority, that probably the Bankiva 
Cock, found frequenting the borders of 
forests in Java, is the original stock, but that 
this has been modified by multiplied mix- 
tures with other species through a period of 
many thousand years. One thing is certain: 
the domestic fowl, like the domestic pigeon, 
has within it a principle of variation which 
has resulted in an almost indefinite number 


of permanent varieties which reproduce and 
propagate themselves.’ ”’ 

Madam Gallina continued :— 

** Perhaps those eggs originated with you, 


perhaps they originated with me. All I 
venture to claim is this: that I brooded on 
them, I alone gave them wings.’’ 

Overawed and a little confused by her ci- 
tation of such high authority, the hen critics 
did not attempt much reply. At last one of 
them, catching sight of the two ducklings, 
which by, this time had waddled out from 
under madam’s sheltering wing, cried deri- 
sively :— 

‘** You will be likely to keep those two in 
peace; none of us will trouble you by laying 
claim to ownership or relationship there! 
I should say the domestic fowl has within it 
a principle of variation! Look at their 
webbed feet and broad bills, and see how 
awkward they are!” 

_ All the hens crowded around the little 
creatures, staring at them and making inso- 
lent comments on their peculiar structure. 

‘* Pray, Madam Gallina,” said a little 
pheasant hen, vain of her beauty, “‘do you 
think this variety among chickens likely to 
become permanent?” and she pecked sau- 
cily at one of the little webbed feet. 


The mother was at last roused to indigna- 
tion. Giving a few savage thrusts with her 
sharp bill at the nearest hens, she drove 
them to a respectful distance, the shame she 
had felt at the first sight of what she sup- 
posed to be deformities in her little ones all 
vanishing at the possibility of their being 
harmed. 

The first conflict over, the hens thereafter 
let the little ones alone, as madam had so 
sharply bidden them, though never having 
seen or heard of ducks, it became an under- 
stood thing with them that among madam’s 
chickens were two badly deformed. 

Although from the hour of their birth they 
were a constant source of astonishment to 
their mother, she loved the good-tempered 
little creatures as tenderly as she did the 
chicks of her own race. Safe in her protec- 
tion they were happy enough, though they 
were at first rather at a disadvantage with 
their sprightly, active chicken brothers and 
sisters, who were not slow to discover and 
saucily remind them often that their bills 
were blunt, their feet webbed, and that they 
were awkward in their gait. But the chick- 
ens did not succeed in raising much of a 
quarrel with the ducks, who seemed bound to 
be satisfied with everything as it came. 
Every kind of food was acceptable to them}; 
so were all kinds of weather. Sunshine was 
pleasant, but a warm shower was pleasanter; 
and instead of crying and hurrying for their 
mother to cover them from the rain, like the 
chickens, they preferred to stay out in it and 
enjoy it. One thing they were apt to do, 
whereby the chickens felt themselves ag- 
grieved, and perhaps they had reason to 
feel so. No sooner was the pan of daily 
drinking water brought to them than the 
ducks appropriated it for the bath tub, and 
notwithstanding all the mother’s scoldings, 
they could not be made to keep out of that 
pan. 

Father Gallus was much amused by watch- 
ing their peculiar ways, and when christen- 
ing time came, in playful allusion to their 
watery tendencies, he proposed to name 
them respectively, Aquia and Pluvia. 

Madam Gallina acceded to his proposition, 
rather scornfully though, remarking that he 
might as well spend his time in the inven- 
tion of Latin names for the children as any- 
thing else, since it was all he would ever be 
likely to do for them. : 

The little ones continued to thrive and 
grow rapidly, and madam proved herself 


ge 
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‘such a faithful and judicious mother, that, 


after a few weeks’ confinement in the coop, 
her mistress released her with her brood, 
and let her roam where she would. With 
‘this liberty they were of course much de- 


‘lighted, and they improved every minute of 
‘it for the development and cultivation of 


their carnivorous instincts, to which fell a 


‘constant and daily sacrifice bugs, worms, 


‘and occasionally an inconsiderate butterfly, 
who forgetting that his wings were made to 
soar, foolishly let himself down to their low 
‘level, and was seen no more. 

On the hot August day on which our story 
opens, madam and her flock, exhausting the 
supply of grasshoppers as they went, strag- 
gied slowly through the orchard down to the 
pond shore. 

** Now, my children,” she said, “‘ pick up 
as many as you like of these pretty little 
water-washed gravel stones, but keep close 
to me. Don’t go near the water, lest at 
some unexpected moment a hungry ripple 
should come ashore and seize you and carry 
you out into the deep water to drown.” 

The chickens all obeyed her faithfully, 
keeping so close to her that she grew impa- 
tient, and sharply bade them get out from 
under her feet, for she wanted to pick up 
some gravel stones for herself. And, in 
truth, it was time for her to attend to her 
digestive apparatus, which had become im- 


- paired, and her appetite somewhat weakened 


under the pressure of the many cares and 
worries of the past few weeks. But, by this 
time, the first fervors of her fluttering anxi- 
ety being over, she began to think a little 
about her own welfare, and it occurred to her 
that the teeth she carried in her gizzard, 
that is to say, the gravel stones swallowed 
weeks before, must be by this time worn 
smooth and useless, and should be replaced 
by new ones. Carefully making her selec- 
tion as to shape and size, she, for a brief 
space, forgot her family. 

Suddenly her attention was aroused by 
loud cries from the little ones, as if they 
were in fear of danger. She turned instant- 
ly about, and saw what almost took her 
‘breath away with fright. 

For a time the little ones had obeyed their 
mother, and kept away from the water, but, 
gradually, youthful curiosity got the better 
of prudence, and they had drawn nearer and 
mearer, the ducks being far in advance. 
The nearer they approached the water the 
more it became manifest that something 


stronger than youthful curiosity led them 
on. Perfectly fascinated at the near sight 
of the water, they went on till they touched 
the edge of it; thena ripple came ashore and 
lapped all around their little red feet. Still 
they did not shrink or show any sign of 
fear, not even when a stronger wave came 
clear ashore, and lifting them gently on its 
shoulders, bore them out into the pond. 
Then the chickens shrieked, and the mother 
ran in dismay to the water’s edge, feeling as 
if the warning she had uttered in jest had 
proved to be prophecy, and here, right be- 
fore her eyes, was its terrible fulfillment. 

Expecting every moment to see them; 
under and drown, she stood in the water 
far as she dared, stretching her neck 
toward them, as if she hoped to reach aud 
drag them ashore, with loud cries and lam- 
entations and calling to them to come back. 
She besought, she expostulated, she threat- 
ened; she warned them of colds, of fevers, 
of rheumatism, of drowning, as the cotise- 
quence of continued disobedience; but they 
only rode easily over the ripples, occasion- 
ally looking back at their frightened com- 
rades on the shore. The young rebels timd 
now found themselves in the element they 
had longed for ever since their birth ito 
this dry world, and they could not immedi- 
ately withdraw themselves from it, 
one of us could, the wish of a time 
realized, instantly resign it calit 
duty ? They must swima little while, 
they did. What words can’ deseribe:- th 
delight when they thus unexpectedly 
themselves in possession of a faculty 
had never dreamed of before, and of w 
they knew not even the name. But they 
knew they had found out the use of the 
webbed feet which had been such a sOur¢e 
of mortification to them all their liveg.” ~ 

sister! sister! Were we 80 
happy in our lives before? Isn’t this per- 
fectly lovely?” cried Aquia. To which 
Pluvia responded rapturously, when she 
found they not only kept afloat, but could 
really navigate their small bodies. 

‘“« How strange and how beautiful to think 
we can move about on the water so easily, 
and don’t have to waddle, as we do on land, 
to be laughed at! ” 

*¢ And to think, too,’’ added Aquia, “ that 
the water is so clear and cool, and that there 
is enough of it! It will last forever! We 
can never spill this over, and have our folka 
scold us for it, and hurry to drink it up.” 
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“¢ Well,” Pluvia said, ‘* they can keep their 
little old pan now that they grudged us the 
use of so; we shall not want anything more 
of it. But I wish our brothers and sisters 
had courage to try this with us.” 

And they called to them to come, turning 
about to see if any of them were venturing. 
No; they all kept close together, a little dis- 
tant from the water’s edge, just where their 
mother bade them stand, being, in the face 
of danger, wonderfully obedient. The dis- 
tressed mother was yet standing in the 
water, as deep as she could, watching and 
calling with intense anxiety for their return. 
Chance at length favored her, for suddenly 
she felt something crawling up her leg, 
which she found to be a large black and red 
bloodsucker. Snatching it off, she held it 
up for them to see. She threw it out to- 
ward them, assuring them that the pond was 
full of such creatures, and that they would 
suck all the blood out of their bodies. 

This vision of the bloodsucker had the 
desired effect, and they pulled immediately 
for the shore, followed by wave after wave 
charged, as it seemed to the anxious watch- 
ing mother, with the full purpose and intent 
to snatch them up again and bear them back 
into deep water. How great was her relief 
when, safe ashore at last, she bade them 
shake themselves dry, and sat down and 
took them under her wings to try to warm 
them up, the rogues protesting all the time 
that they were neither wet nor cold. 

Thinking about it afterward; when her 
fright. was over, she remembered their de- 
light ‘when they found themselves afloat, 

_ and the ease with which they governed their 
motions while there, and their entire ab- 
sence of all fear such as the chickens showed 
even at the sight of them on the water, and 
she said to herself:— © 

-* These are very different from my other 
children in more ways than one. Still I feel 
certain that it is all owing to their webbed 
feet. Oh, how much I wish I had taken 
them to the hospital when they were younger 
and had their feet fixed! ”’ 

But reflecting upon it, as she did later in 
the day, she began to be conscious of a 
growing conviction that there was, after all, 
no mistake about their feet, but that they 
were given to them for the purpose of en- 
abling them to do the very thing they had 
done. She knew it was swimming, for she 


had seen muskrats doing the same thing. 
But for the very same cause she did not 
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want her children to go on the pond. She, 
shuddered at the thought of a muskrat swim- 
ming up under her pretty soft darlings, seiz-. 
ing one of them by the leg, and bolting it 
into its disgusting stomach. Yet she felt 
that it really was a very wonderful thing for 
them to do what no chicken, certainly, had 
ever accomplished before. She wondered: 
what the other hens would say about it when, 
they should know of it. One thing she felt 
sure of, that the little swimmers would cer-, 
tainly go swimmiug again; and they did. 
No threats nor remonstrances, nor any au- 
thority of hers could avail to keep them from , 
it. The bloodsucker scare never worked 
again, for had not their own mother shown 
them at the outset, how easy it was to dis- 
pose of a bloodsucker? They even ina few 
days grew so bold that they could, without. 
fear or disgust, look down through the water 
into the muddy ooze at the bottom, where 
the bloodsuckers had their cheerful home, 
and see them crawling and wriggling there. 

The hens, hearing about all these things, 
came down in a body to see the swimming 
chickens, and witnessing the complete suc- 
cess of their wonderful operations, gave this. 
verdict :— 

** Now, Madam Gallina, it is to be hoped 
you will be ready to do these chickens jus- 
tice. You have always called them awk- 
ward, deformed, and inferior to the rest of 
your family; but did we not always say that 
they were just what they now prove to be,— 
superior to all?” 

Evidently the hens did not fully under- 
stand the working of the law of compensa- 
tion, since superiority in the use of any one 
faculty does not necessarily ensure superi- 
ority in the use of all other faculties, but is 
rather apt to impair its owner’s efficiency in 
every respect save that one. 

Madam Gallina did not allow the ducks 
out of her sight, nor indeed any of her fam- 
ily. All came to the pond shore together, 
and while the chickens took their airing and 
the ducks their watering, she watched over 
the safety of all. And with one eye search- 
ing the pond for muskrats, and the other 
scanning the heavens for hawks, she had 
enough todo. More than once she, by her. 
outcries and the vigorous flapping of her, 
wings, saved all of them from swift destrue-; 
tion. ‘* The price of liberty is eternal vigil-. 
ance.” This was not her motto precisely,. 
but would have done well for her if- altered 
thus: ‘The price of a chieken’s life is 
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eternal vigilance.” She certainly failed not 
to exercise this eternal vigilance, and thereby 
accomplished her hope and purpose of keep- 
ing her children alive and well, but as Gal- 
ius remarked to her, she also kept herself in 
a state of eternal fractiousness. 

**T know I am cross,’”’ she replied, ‘* but 
how can I help it? Things were bad 
enough when I had only to watch for the 
fowls of the air, but now that I am called 
upon, as it were, to exercise dominion over 
the fishes of the sea, it is more, than I can 
bear patiently. If I were not cross I should 
certainly go crazy.” 

*€ Well, don’t do both, my dear,” he said, 
pleasantly. 

In fact, madam’s burden of care did wear 
upon her. It was only during the silent 
watches of the night that she ever could lay 
it aside, and then only partially, for even the 
silent watches were watches. Still she did 
always feel measurably happy at night, when 
she had them all safe under her wings, or, 
as they grew too large for that, nestling 
around her as near as they could get, in the 
straw of the chicken house; when her kind 
mistress, who, whether the hen realized it 
or not, watched over her like a providence, 
had securely closed the door, which barred 
out skunks and weasels, and one chicken 
after another gradually ceased its pleasant, 
contented “‘ peep, peep, peepings,”’ and all 
had fallen asleep. Then, madam did not 
deny that she sometimes fell asleep too. 

One of the chief pleasures of her mis- 
tress’s life was to go out in the morning and 
feed the fowls in the poultry-yard. She was 
a simple, affectionate woman, to whose un- 
derstanding many mysteries were made 
plain, or, at least, plain enough to satisfy 
herself, through her sympathetic power of 
entering into the aims, impulses and emo- 
tions which govern the lives of all creatures 
lowerthan man. She used sometimes to say, 
**T hope I do not pervert Scripture, but 
there is one passage which never had much 
force or meaning to me till I began to assist 
in caring for the animals on our farm; [I al- 
ways think of it when I go to the poultry- 
yard in the morning, and see all its inhabi- 
tants with their faces turned in the direction 
whence I shall come, peeping through the 
lattice watchful of my appearing. The pas- 
sage is this, ‘For the earnest expectations 
of the creature waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.’ ”’ 

With all this kindness and good care 
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shown to them the flock of Madam Gallina 
did thrive and grow. Deaths there were 
none, and the percentage of accidents among 
them small. By mid-autumn they were 
grown half as large as their mother. She 
seemed suddenly to become aware of this, 
for one evening when they were all begging 
to go to bed, being very tired , she answered 
them briefly, “‘ I shall not make babies of 
you any longer. Follow me up to the roost- 
ing-pole, every one of you.’’ And up she 
flew, taking her old place beside Father Gal- 
lus, he making room for her with deferential 
politeness. Her children followed her ex- 
ample, and took their stations, proud indeed 
that they were considered old enough to 
go to roost.”” I mean to say the chickens 
went, but as for the ducks, no commands or 
persuasions could induce them to exchange 
their bed of straw for the roosting-pole. 

“They are just as obstinate about what 
they won’t do, as they are about what they 
will do; they have no ambition, and 1 can’t 
put any into them,” their mother exclaimed, 
all out of patience with them, realizing that, 
as on a former occasion, when they would 
go swimming, she would be obliged to yield 
meekly to the inevitable. ca 

‘Say rather, my dear,” Gallus interposed, 
‘that their ambitions are different from the 
others. Being differently constituted, they 
have different wants and tastes to gratify, 
and we ought to bear that always in mind. 
But we have got a splendid family, and the 
credit is all due to you. I have never inter- 
fered with your management, because I con- 
sidered your judgment better than mine.” 

Gratified by his kind compliment, which 
she accepted very differently from what she 
would had it been offered a few weeks be- 
fore, ‘‘ thank you for your good opinion,” 
she said, ‘‘ but it is my conviction that you 
will have to interfere, very. soon; for those 
young roosters are getting beyond my man- 
agement; they quarrel constantly with each 
other, and pay little respect to my authority. 
My daughters do well enough; I have no 
anxiety about them, present or future.” 

** No,” he answered, ‘* you need have no 
fear of them. Handsome and well brought 
up, as they are, they cannot fail, at proper 
age, to find suitable partners, and so lead a 
life of usefulness, and fulfill a hen’s mission 
on earth.” 

** Concerning those two down there in the 
straw,’ she said, musingly, ‘‘I don’t know 
what to think. I don’t feel quite so safe 
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about them; they will go on the water, and 
I cannot watch them much longer. If I 
thought there was any chance for them to 
find partners, I would be truly thankful, but 
they are such oddities, nobody will ever want 
them; and if they can’t get married, who is 
going to take care of them, and keep the 
muskrats off ?” 

‘*T think it quite possible they may be 
able to take care of themselves, and keep 
the muskrats off,’’ Gallus answered, anxious 
to allay her fears. 

“¢ Still,’ she said, “‘ I want my daughters 
to marry; I don’t want to feel that I have 
worked hard all summer just to raise up a 
parcel of old maids, and I don’t see what is 
to help it, unless Providence interferes in 
their behalf.” 

‘Much disposed to laugh, he restrained 
himself, and said soothingly, ‘‘ Now, my dear, 
don’t borrow all this needless trouble. They 
will do well enough, rest assured. Don’t 
you remember that song our college fellow 
used to sing and whistle when he came into 
the yard ? that one about the geese, what- 
ever they may be, fowls very much like us, 
I conclude, by his always singing it when he 
saw us.” And he repeated, for her edifica- 
tion, the following hopeful lines from the 
song :— 

“There never was a goose so gray, 
But some time, soon or late, 

An honest gander came that way, 
And took her for his mate.” 

Early the next morning the young roosters, 
made more insolent and self-conceited than 
ever by their elevation to the roosting-pole, 
marched out to breakfast in advance of all 
the other fowls, and before any one knew 
what the quarrel was about, two of them 
were engaged in fierce and bloody combat. 
This time their mother did not, as she had 
so often done, rush in between them to re- 
ceive sharp pricks from both, but waited for 
Gallus to put a stop to the fray. 

It was really refreshing to the bystanders, 
who had so often, with boiling indignation, 
witnessed the saucy youngsters’ insolent re- 
jection of their mother’s authority, to see 
the ease with which their father separated 
the combatants, and drove them into oppo- 
site corners, whence they dared not emerge 
as long as he was in sight. 

Later in the day, when one of them, for- 
getful of his morning lesson, unthinkingly 
called his mother an old fool, Gallus not only 
reproved but chastised him, and approaching 
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his mortified wife, addressed her affection- 
ately, and then went on conversing with*her 
on some pleasant theme, without one word 
of reproach for her lack of discipline. . The 
grateful creature then showed by her manner 
that she considered him to be the best friend 
she had in the world, and her sure defence 
against the consequences of her inconsider- 
ate indulgence of her children. One of the 
hens, seeing them conversing thus amicably 
together, nudged her neighbor, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ I fancy that Madam Gallina is about 
resuming her place in society; her maternal 
cares do not seem to be resting heavily on 
her just now.” 

‘* Indeed they don’t,’ was the response. 
‘¢ The swimmers have been gone since morn- 
ing, and she has never inquired. for them.” 

The first speaker, looking afar off on the 
pond, said, presently, ‘‘ I think I see them 
coming now, and two more with them who 
resemble them very much, only they are 
larger and handsomer. Let us wait here 
and see what kind of company they have 
picked up through their mothers negligence.” 
Aquia and Pluvia soon drew near; but their 
escort, whoever they might be, did not come 
ashore with them, perhaps because they 
caught sight of the watchers, but turned 
about, and went in the direction whence 
they came. 

During the many weeks in which the two 
ducks had made their daily visits to the 
pond, they had never ventured far from 
shore; but as they grew older, they began to 
feel a strong desire to go further than their 
explorations had yet reached. By and by 
vague longings seemed to assume a definite 
shape, and to point in one certain direction; 
and, by comparing experiences, they found 
that direction to be toward the upper shore 
of the pond; and that both had long had this 
desire, and that it grew upon them daily. 
This morning they were talking of it, and 
Pluvia said, ‘‘I do not know why it is that 
I so much want to go there, nor what I 
expect to meet or find when there, but it 
seems as if I must go.”” To which her sister 
responded, ‘‘ I look up there as far as I can 
see, and it appears dim and mysterious, but 
I seem almost to hear voices calling to us 
out of the dimness, telling us to come.” 

** But,” said Pluvia, *‘ it looks a great dis- 
tance from home, and the current sets this 
way, 80, if we should go, it would be hard 
for us to navigate, and, besides, there is. 
danger from muskrats all the way.” 
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“However,” said Aquia, resolutely, 
‘“‘ myskrats or no muskrats, I say let us go, 
if we can ever get a chance to start when our 
mother is not watching us.” 

“She is not watching us now,” said Plu- 
via, looking cautiously around toward her 
mother; and lowering her voice, as if there 
were any possibility of being heard at that 
distance, she added quickly, ‘‘ Let us start 
this minute 

“ Agreed,”’ nodded her sister, and they 
glided noiselessly away, impelled by that 
mysterious longing which has governed 
every young creature since the world began, 
to meet its destiny on some dim, distant, 
untried shore. 

For a while they swam as rapidly as they 
could, but once convinced that they had got 
beyond their mother’s sight and hearing, 
they relaxed their speed somewhat, and be- 
gan with eager interest to look at the new 
scenes and objects they were passing by,— 
the unknown shores, and the shadows of the 
hills and trees reflected in the pond. They 
enjoyed themselves finely in gliding in and 
out among the lily-pads and other aquatic 
plants that grew wherever the water was 
shallow, yet were never long diverted from 
their original purpose of reaching the upper 
shore. 

Turning to look back after swimming 
about an hour, they saw what a long way 
they had traveled, how far off home looked 
tobe. ‘Sister,’ said Pluvia, ‘‘ do you ever 
think how strange it is that we can do what 
they all say no chicken ever did before, that 
we can swim, and that we used to know how 
without ever learning? Do you believe we 
are chickens ? ”’ 

‘¢ We must be,” answered Aquia; “‘ there 
isn’t anything else that we could be. We 
can’t be hawks or pigeons, for they can fly 
well, which we can’t do, and I don’t think 
we can be tadpoles, though they swim, and 
80 do we.” 

“Don’t mention tadpoles,” said Pluvia. 
“‘ for they change into frogs, and I am sure 
I don’t want to go hopping and leaping; it is 
bad enough to waddle! ”’ 

Thus, laughing at their own absurd con- 
ceits, yet with a drawing perception or a 
dim foreshadowing of the truth so soon to 
be revealed to them, they journeyed on for 
some timelonger. At last they heard voices, 
whether they were or were not the same 
they had imagined they had heard calling to 
them, in past time; but they were voices, 
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and like their own. Soon afterward, round- 
ing a cape, they came suddenly upon a party 
of folks, as they called them, not knowing 
what other name to call them; but they 
could easily see that they were very much 
like themselves. Confused at the sight of 
80 many strangers, and ashamed of their un- 
designed intrusion among them, they, with- 
out even stopping to apologize, were turning 
away in rapid retreat, when one of the party 
turned toward them, and begged them not 
to be afraid. 

** We will not harm you at all,” he said. 
‘* Pray remain and get acquainted with us. 
Iam Mr. Drake, the male head of this family. 
This is my wife, Mrs. Nancy.” 

Mrs. Nancy bowed stiffly. 

These are my daughters.” The daugh- 
ters did not bow at all, but regarded the two 
strangers with suspicious and unfriendly 
glances. 

‘* These are my two sons, John and Jo- 
nas,”” Mr. Drake said, motioning them to 
come forward, which they did rather bash- 
fully, but yet they cordially welcomed the 
strangers, who, poor things, could do noth- 
ing but gaze with astonishment and delight. 
at these creatures of their own race. After 
waiting a little, Mrs, Nancy said coldly, 
‘The young adventurers do not seem dis- 
posed to tell us anything about themselves, 
nor to explain the strange circumstance of 
their being out away from home, with none 
of their folks to look after them. Did you 
run away from home?” she inquired, look- 
ing at them searchingly. 

“Yes, ma’am, we did,” Aquia rep 
too much frightened to think of any way of 
evading the truth. 

‘“‘ What for?” Mrs. Nancy inquired, more 
sternly than before, ; 

‘¢ We wanted to find the upper shore,—we- 
have always wanted to find it,’? Aquia re-. 
sponded. 

‘Your behavior is very imprudent and 
blameworthy,”’ Mrs. Nancy said, preparing 
to lecture them, but Mr. Drake now came 
forward again. 

“You may tell us, if you please, my dears, 
who you are, and whether we can do any-- 
thing to help you in any way.” " 

Pluvia by this time had found her tongue, 
and she answered promply, ‘‘ We are chick-- 
ens, or at least we always supposed we were 
chickens till now we have seen you, who 
seem to be like us. We did not know before 
that there were any more in the world like . 
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us; but we are not like the rest of the chick- 
ens in our family, for they all have guod feet 
and don’t waddle, and our mother has told 
us our feet are deformed, and that is what 
makes.us swim,” 

‘¢ Who is your mother?” Mr. Drake said, 
much puzzled. 

‘“‘ Our mother is Madam Gallina; she is a 
hen, and our father is a rooster,” said 
Pluvia. 

‘¢ A most improbable and irrational story! ”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Nancy, “‘ but whoever you 
be, we do not want you here. We do not 
like to associate with young females who in- 
vent such fictions. You had better go 
away.” 

“No, no,” again interposed Mr. Drake. 
‘* There is something very interesting in their 
appearance, and very curious in their cir- 
cumstances. I mustinquire intothese things 
they talk of with so much appearance of can- 
dor. Now little misses,’ turning to them 
kindly, ‘‘ you stay to dinner, and you shall 
not be harmed.”’ 

John and Jonas added their entreaties, 
‘which, united with their own natural desire 
for congenial companionship, decided them 
to remain. Nor was the invitation to dinner 
without its inducements, for by this time 
they were very hungry. 

Now,” said Mr. Drake, ‘‘ don’t wait for 
ceremony, for we never do here; everything 
is free to all.”” And he thrust his bill into 
the shallow water, and the rest of the family 
followed his example. So did the two visi- 
ters, and took a drink and then looked all 
around in expectation of the dough-dish and 
grain-box, but no food was in sight. They 
began to feel something like the youth in- 
vited by Col. Sellers to dine with him, and 
who, on the removal of the covers, saw 
nothing but raw turnips and cold water; but 
here were not. even raw turnips. 

‘*I wonder where the dinner is,’’ whis- 
pered Aquia to her sister. ‘‘ Don’t they 
have anything but water? I should think 
they would drink themselves to death,’’ she 
continued, observing that the ducks were yet 
keeping their bills down in the water, appar- 
ently drinking, but really they were groping 
in the muddy pond bottom for edible roots 
and water grass. 

Mr. Drake happened to look up, and saw 
that they were not feeding. ‘‘ Have some 
more dinner,” he said, hospitably. ‘‘ There 
is plenty of it.”’ 

Mrs. Nancy had caught some of their 


whispering, and she said sarcastically, “‘ Per- 
haps our dinner isn’t good enough for your 
delicate appetites.” 

Not knowing what to say, they said noth- 
ing. Mr. Drake, perceiving their embar- 
rassment, and pitying it, said kindly, “‘ Don’t 
you like aquatic plants ? ”’ 

“Sir?” said Pluvia, not understanding 
him. 

Leveling down to her comprehension, he 
said, ‘‘ Don’t you ever eat lily roots, and 
such things as grow down here under the 
water ?” 

‘Our mother told us never to eat any 
plants growing.in the water; she said they 
were only fit for the bloodsuckers to eat,”’ 
Pluvia replied, “‘so we don’t know much 
about them.”’ 

‘‘ What! nearly grown up, and yet you 
don’t know enough to get your own din- 
ners? My girls could do it before they 
were half as big as you,” Mrs. Nancy ex- 
claimed, adding, ‘‘ What has your mother 
been about, that she has not taught you 
anything useful or worth knowing? What 
a bad mother she must be, to bring you up 
in absolute ignorance! ”’ 

Our mother is a good mother,’’ broke in 
Aquia, indignantly, ‘“‘and she taught us 
everything she knew herself.” 

‘“‘Which did not take her very long, I 
fancy,’’ said Mrs, Nancy, tossing her head, 

The sisters looked at each other for a 
moment. 

“We will go right back to our mother,”’ 
they exclaimed; ‘‘ we will not stay with you 
another minute; you are too cross!”’ and 
they turned to go. But again Mr. Drake in- 
terposed. ‘‘ Not till I have shown you the 
water grass,’’ he said, and in a friendly, pa- 
ternal way, he explained to them the nature 
and uses of such roots and grasses as grew 
there. When, under his instruction, they 
had selected enough to make a most excel- 
lent dinner, they felt quite proud and self- 
reliant, realizing that they could now go 
away from home as far as they might wish, 
without fear of suffering from hunger. 

All of them now began to throw off their 
reserve, and the young people had 4 fine 
time together, the elders looking on with 
much satisfaction, Mrs. Nancy so far relax- 
ing her severity as to remark tzat: she. did 
not believe the visitors were imposters, as 
she had first supposed, but still there was 
something unaccountable in their cireum- 
stances and statements. 
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~ “T account for it all,” Mr. Drake respond- 
ed, “‘in this way. Itis a case of kidnapping. 
They were stolen in their infancy, by some 
outsider, or perhaps by the hen who brought 
them up as her own, and with herown. All 
their associations have evidently been among 
hens, and with the one exception of swim- 
ming, all their accomplishments and acquire- 
ments are only such as are expected from 
hens. They have been taught to consider 
themselves deformed pullets, but they are 
as certainly ducks as our own daughters are 
ducks.”’ 

_Mr. Drake, after a pause, added, ‘‘ Hens 
do certainly live down near the lower end of 
the pond where they say they came from, 
for don’t we often hear a rooster crow from 
that direction ?” 

By three o’clock, the ever prudent Mrs. 
Nancy suggested that it was time for the 
visitors to start for home, “‘for,’’ she said, 
‘you want to get there before dark, and the 
afternoons are short. John and Jonas will 
accompany you till you get past the musk- 
rat hole.” 

John and Jonas did accompany them so 
far, and, loath to leave them even then, they 
went farther and farther, and did not lose 
sight of them till they saw them go ashore 
and waddle gracefully, as it seemed to their 
admirers, into their own hencoop. Seeing 
most of the fowls in their places on the 
roosting-pole, and a sleepy stillness pervad- 
ing the place, the two young wanderers 
hoped to be able to go quietly to their own 
corner, and escape all questioning, at least 
for that night; but they were not so fortu- 
nate, being followed into the coop by the two 
watching hens, one of whom was the Bolton 
Gray. 

“Now, Madam Gallina!’ she said, cack- 
ling loudly as she could, to set every one 
wide awake, “it seems that your wonderful 
swimming daughters, that you have bragged 
so much about, are no better than other 
folks. We have now found out the object 
of all their swimming expeditions, for they 


have been gone ever since morning, and 


have just come home with two gallants! ” 
Madam, as soon as she could recover a 
little from her astonishment and shame at 
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this announcement, said confidently, ‘‘ Why! 
you don’t suppose ’’—but stopped suddenly. 

‘* Suppose ? suppose what ?” said the Bol- 
ton Gray. 

That my modest daughters went out on 
the water husband-hunting ? ” 

**T suppose they did, as every other hen’s 
daughters do, go hunting for husbands where 
they expect to find them,” the Bolton Gray 
answered, savagely bitter, even yet, because 
she had not been allowed to raise a family 
this season, instead of fortunate Madam 
Gallina. 

“‘ Mother,” spoke up Aquia, ‘ you may 
as well let us tell our own story. We 
did not go husband-hunting. We only 
started in search of the upper shore, but be- 
fore we reached it, we found Mr. Drake and 
his family, and they are ducks, and so are 
we; we are not chickens any more, and John 
and Jonas escorted us safely by the muskrat 
hole, and we are engaged to them.” 

Well,’ Madam Gallina exclaimed, “‘ up- 
on my word, you have gone ahead rather 
fast!” 

‘*But,”’ said Pluvia, “‘ we don’t intend to 
be married just yet; not till Valentine’s 
Day.”’ 

‘*¢ That sounds better,’? madam said, in a 
satisfied tone. ‘‘I am pleased to see that, 
in deciding upon that day, you show your- 
selves not ignorant of the forms of good so- 
ciety; still,’ she added with a little of the old 
motherly affection remaining, ‘‘ I am in no 
hurry to part with you.” 

But, mother,” the daughters answered, 
**you know you said, only last night, you 
wanted us to have somebody to take care of 
us and keep the muskrats off.’’ . 

Winter passed away, and the fourteenth 
of February dawned, bright and sunny. ‘The 
ice was all gone out of the pond, and down 
came the whole party of ducks, with John 
and Jonas, to their wedding; and when, 


‘ with the two brides, they started: on their 


return, all the hens stood on the pond shore, 
exchanging parting compliments with them. 

“* Good-by, mother,”’ cried the two brides, 
looking back, radiant with happiness, as 
they started on their wedding tour. “ Now 
we shall surely find the upper shore! ” 
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IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


BY JAMES MOC’ INTOSH. 


LMOST everything relating to Egypt 
is of undying interest. Its vast an- 
tiquity, its colossal monuments, its strange 
history, its mystic religions, its peculiar 
physical characteristics, have each and all 
formed the subject of investigation by the 
scholar, the antiquary, and the naturalist. 
Once the centre of learning and religion to 
the civilized world, it has, by the strange 
mutations of time and chance, become trans- 
formed into a kind of charnel-house, where 
the dead are more remarkable than the liv- 
ing, and where the relics of a past age super- 
cede in interest the living attractions of the 
present. The ancient race of men, whose 
figures still adorn their crumbling sepulchres, 
and whose mummified remains are scattered 
broadcast throughout Europe and America, 
have passed off the active stage of life, and 
their place has been taken by a new people, 
whose condition of servitude is in effective 
contrast to the grandeur and glory of the old 
possessors of the land. 

To that land itself there is attached a pe- 
culiar interest. In its physical characteris- 
tics, it stands alone among the nations. A 
rainless country, whose soil would soun be 
transmuted into endless wastes of drifting 
sand, but that its river, the mysterious Nile, 
periodically rises and overflows its banks, 
leaving athwart its course a stretch of sub- 
merged country, which, when the waters 
once more retire to their wonted channel, is 
found to have become fertilized and enriched, 
ready to* scatter plenty over a smiling land.” 
But this tract of cultivated and cultivatable 
soil bears but a small proportion to the 
boundless areas of desert and wilderness, 
extending to thousands of square miles, 
which lie beyond the valley of the Nile. 
These deserts are mere wastes of blown 
sand, with rarely a pile of grass to refresh 
the weary eye, and scarcely a living thing to 
be seen for miles, except the hungry vulture 
that follows in the track of the caravan, as 
the shark is said to swim in the wake of the 
doomed vessel. Little is known of this wild 
and weird wilderness, ‘‘a land of deserts 
and of pits, a land of drought and of the 
shadow of death, a land that no man passed 
through, and where no man dwelt.” Any 


authentic information, therefore, which 
comes to us on the subject is necessarily of 
interest, as few travelers have chosen to ex- 
plore these forbidden byways of African 
travel. One of those few is General R. E, 
Colston, an American officer, for nearly six 
years in the military service of Ismail Pacha, 
Khedive of Egypt, and who has given an 
account of his experiences in those deserts, 
through the medium of a lecture to the 
American Geographical Society, as published 
in their Proceedings. 

General Colston did not visit these dis- 
tricts as a mere tourist, but as an explorer, 
student, and observer. His immediate and 
official object, indeed, was to make scientific 
survey of particular districts, and to examine 
certain ancient gold mines worked by the 
Egyptians before the Christian era. His 
first expedition was from Cairo to Kenneh 
on the Nile, by steamer, about four hundred 
miles. Thence he passed across to the 
Eastern Greeco-Roman city of Berenice on 
the Red Sea, where he remained exploring 
the shores for three months. From this 
place he proceeded to explore the Eastern 
Desert, and especially the ancient gold mines 
of Wady Allaki; thence to Berber on the 
Nile, then to Abou Hamed, whence hé 
traversed the great desert of Korosko across 
the bend of the Nile. In a second expedi- 
tion, he crossed the western deserts from 
about the same point to the province of 
Kordofan. Here he was prostrated by sun- 
stroke, and partially paralyzed, and lay six 
months at Obeyad, in what was supposed to 
be a dying condition. At the end of this 
time, he was transported twelve hundred 
miles in a camel litter across two great des- 
erts, till he reached Sorkim on the Red Sea; 
whence he was conveyed by ship to Suez. 
This outline of his journeys, which can be 
traced on any map of Africa, will render his 
description of the routes traveled more’ in- 
telligible. 

To his powers of great and accurate ob- 
servation, General Colston adds those of 
literary skill in the statement and descrip- 
tion of what he saw, the places explored be- 
ing represented in his lecture with a vivid- 
ness and force of characterization which 
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bring the scenes before us as in a picture. 
He begins by referring to what is to be seen 
in the sail of four hundred miles up the Nile 
to Kenneh, the starting point of his first 
desert journey. ‘‘Sometimes the valley of 
the Nile expands like a green carpet on either 
side, with its rich harvests, its whitening 
cotton, its green sugar-canes and waving 
palms, in the midst of which sits embowered 
here and there a native village, with its 
quaint pigeon-houses and its lonely minaret. 
Further up, under the fig-trees and mimo- 
sas, shines in the magic moonlight of Egypt 
the white dome which covers the tomb of a 
Mussulman saint. As we pass the villages 
at sunrise and sunset, we see long files of 
veiled women in their dark blue robes, their 
water-jars gracefully poised on their heads, 
coming down to fill them at the river-bank, 
and then walking away with a grace and 
stateliness astonishing in mere peasants. 
At other points the utterly barren hills of 
the Arabian and Libyan chains come down 
to the very water’s edge, and nought is to be 
seen but the most dreary and desolate des- 
ert, without a blade of grass, or a sign of 
human or animal life,—nothing but the 
rugged red or yellow cliffs, with the heated 
air visibly quivering on their surface under 
the fierce rays of the African sun. Then, 
again, on one shore or the other, sometimes 
on both at once, the mountains recede for a 
mile or two;,and as the panorama unrolls 
itself before us, we see majestic temples and 
ruins, pyramids and obelisks, flitting before 
our fascinated gaze; to be succeeded in turn 
by the huge and prosaic chimneys of some of 
the Khedive’s great sugar-refineries.” 

Then follow the arrangements of the land 
journey. The Sheik and Bedouins who are 
to guide them on their explorations are 
selected, the necessary riding and baggage 
camels provided, with fifty other camels 
carrying water in skins slung over their 
backs; and then, after much strong language 
on the part of the drivers, and loud groans 
and protestations from the camels as they 
receive their respective loads, the huge cara~ 
van begins its journey through the wild, 
monotonous waste of sand. 

“The moment we leave the banks of the 
Nile, we enter a world entirely strange and 
new,—a waterless land, without rivers, 
creeks, rivulets, or springs; nothing but 
seanty and more or less brackish wells, at 
long intervals; and in the mountainous re- 
gions, some natural rocky reservoirs, where 
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the rare rain-water collects in the brief and 
uncertain rainy season.’”?’ When the writer 
crossed the Eastern Desert in the fall of 1873, 
there had been no rain for three years; so 
that the first thing to be provided in starting 
was a supply of water sufficient to last from 
the Nile to the first well, aud then from each 
well to the next. 

In carrying the water, the natives employ 
exclusively goat or ox skins. When a goat 
is killed they cut off his head and his legs at 
the hocks and knees; and after splitting the 
skin a short way down his breast, turn him 
out of his jacket by pulling it off like a 
stocking. After the hide is cured, the legs 
are tightly tied up, leaving only the neck 
open; and thus a large bottle is formed 
capable of holding from six to ten gallons 
according to the size of the defunct goat. 
These water-skins, called girbehs, after a few 
days’ use keep the water very sweet. In 
the excessive heat of the desert, however, 
they lose a great quantity of their contents 
by evaporation. Military trains, in addition, 
are supplied with flattened zinc barrels, 
whose shape is adapted for hanging to the 
pack-saddles. These have screw stoppers, 
which prevent all leakage and evaporation. 
The water carried in the girbehs in the sun 
gets quite warm, and that in the zinc barrels 
almost boils. As soon, therefore, as the 
traveler gets to camp, a portion of the water is 
poured out into open skins, and hung on 
tripods in the shade; when in the course of 
half an hour it becomes drinkable, and by 
midnight is as cold as fresh spring-water. 

As a consequence, water in the desert is a 
very precious possession; for should the 
traveler find that the well on which he relied 
has gone dry, it may mean death to him in 
one its cruelest forms. In that waterless 
land, therefore, even the pious Arab abstains 
from his religious ablutions before prayer, 
his law permitting him in such a case to 
wash his hands and feet with sand. Asa 
rule, the water found in the scattered wells 
is very bad. “The © * thing on arriving 
at a well is to taste its ~r, and everyone 
takes a sip, rolling itin i. ~uth and test- 
ing it, as epicures do rare ). Great is 


the joy if it is pronounced ‘:  2t water’; 
but when the guides say ‘mc ood,’ you’ 
know it is a strong solution of F — m salts.” 

The writer has some interest § observa- 
tions on the camel. The specim he says, 
to be seen in the zoological ¢  ctions of 


Europe and America are very po _and_.give 
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IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


us little knowledge of him except his un- 
gainly and unsymmetrical appearance, his 
gawky and lumbering gait. These are 
mostly Tartar or Syrian camels, with large 
frames, big heads and necks, coarse legs, 
and long hair, adapted for protection against 
the cold winters of Syria, Persia, and Tar- 
tary. General Colston calls the Arabian 
camel “the most wondrously curious ani- 
mal that God ever made.’ Arabia has pro- 
duced the best breed of these animals, which 
differs greatly from the Bactrian or Tartary 
camel. The Arabian camel has but one 
hump, and seldom exceeds nine feet to the 
top of it. His proper home is the desert. 
In richer lands, where food is very abund- 
ant, he becomes larger and coarser, and 
loses his most valuable quality, that of being 
able to live on food, and of passing many 
days without any water at all. The camel 
and the dromedary are the same animal, 
differing only in breed, as the cart-horse 
differs from the race-horse. The dromedary 
corresponds to the latter, and is used to ride 
on. He is distinguished by his small head 
and’ ears, slim neck, and especially slender 
and wiry legs. With no load but his rider, 
“water-skin, and a little food, he may travel a 
hundred miles:a day for four or five days 
without injury. On an emergency he can 
even go one hundred and fifty miles a day; 
a stress, however, which renders the poor 
animal useless afterward. The burden- 
camel, corresponding to our dray or cart- 
horse, carries a load of four hundred pounds, 
and walks two and a half miles an hour, 
regularly as aclock. He is coarser, heavier, 
and slower than the dromedary. 

The complaints which have been made of 
the difficulty of riding a camel—of the head- 
ache and nausea it causes—proceed, in the 
writer’s opinion, from travelers who do not 
know how to ride him. After the rider has 
once mastered the art of mounting and dis- 
mounting, there is no further trouble; and 
anyone accustomed to horse-back may, in the 
general’s opinion, learn im a single day to 
ride and manage the camel. ‘He is the 
most docile and manageable of all animals, 
excepting only the Egyptian donkey.” The 
simple art of easy camel-riding consists 
chiefly in not permitting your camel to walk, 
except in deep sand, or over steep rocky 
ground, where you cannot help it. ‘ There 
is not a more back-breaking, skin-abrading 
motion than a camel’s walk; but if you press 
him into a gentle pace, which is the natural 


gait of a dromedary, he moves both legs on 
the same side together. Thus he will go all 
day, with perfect ease to you, and no fatigue 
to himself, at the rate of about five miles an 
hour. In that gait his motion feels exactly 
like that of a very easy trotting horse, though, 
of course, camels are like horses, some mov- 
ing easier than others. With every increase 
of the rapidity of his gait, he goes rougher.” 
The higher speed of the dromedary enables 
the traveler to ride on in advance, and take 
two or three rests in the course of the day, 
in order to allow the slower burden-camels 
tocome up. But they all camp together at 
night. 

To turn from the camel to the inhabitants 
of the country, the writer notices that as you 
ascend the Nile the population become 
darker in complexion; but it is not till the 
limits of Nubia are passed, that people with 
negro characteristics begin to be found. 
The Bedoween or Bedouins are the inhabi- 
tants of the deserts. Their wealth is in 
flocks and camels, and no consideration can 
induce them to move into fertile places and 
work the ground. They act as carriers and 
camel-drivers, and often suffer great priva- 
tion; yet the freedom of the desert is more 
precious to them than the plenty of the set- 
tlements, and they look down with unuttera- 
ble scorn upon the inhabitants of towns, 
whom they contemptuously call ‘‘ dwellers 
among bricks.’? ‘ Their condition at the 
present day is very much like their ances- 
tors, in the days of Abraham and Lot and 
Ishmael, and their customs have changed 
but little since that time. Each tribe is 
governed in an absolutely patriarchal way by 
its sheik.”” The subjects of some of these 
skeiks number as many as seventy thousand 
souls. 

The Arabs divide their deserts into two 
kinds. The first they call wildernesses, be- 
ing diversified by valleys or water-courses, 
where their flocks can wander and find pas- 
ture. The second is the atmour, or desert 
proper, consisting of hard gravel, diversified 
by zones of deep sands, rocky belts, and 
rugged defiles. ‘It is absolutely and en- 
tirely destitute of all vegetation. Notatree, 
not a bush, not a blade of grass relieves the 
eyes, which are painfully affected by the 
fierce reflection of the sunlight upon the 
yellow sand. No shade whatever is to be 
found, unless it is cast by some great rock. 
These atmours, generally nine or ten days’ 
journey across, are like oceans, which you 
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may traverse on your four-footed ship, but 
where you may not tarry, and where cara- 
vans cross each other like vessels on the 
ocean.” 

Here is a picture of a desert journey, with 
its terrible privations and experiences: ‘‘ It 
is now May, 1875. The sun has again 
crossed the line, and is shining vertically 
over our heads. We are on the west of the 
Nile, on the desolate atmours which sepa- 
rate the river from the hardly less barren 
plainsof Kordofan. A more parched, blasted, 
and blighted country than it is at this period 
cannot be conceived. It is the end of the 
dry season, and half the rare wells are ex- 
hausted; and those which are not, furnish 
only a scant supply of brackish water at 
temperatures of eighty degrees or more. 
The deeper the wells, the warmer the water. 
The marches are perfectly terrible, and yet 
it is worse to halt during the day than to 
keep moving; for under the tents the heat 
redoubles as in a hothouse, making it im- 
possible to rest or sleep. Thus we march 
from earliest dawn often till night; for we 
must make the distance between the wells 
before our water gives out. On the burning 
sand the sun beats down with a fierceness 
which cannot be described. The barrel of our 
gun, the stirrup of our saddle, blister our hand 
and our foot. The thermometer rises to a 
hundred and fifty degrees in the sun; andin 
spite of the protection of your white helmet, 
a heavy silk scarf over it, and the umbrella 
you carry, your skin peels off in blisters, and 
your brain almost boils in your skull.” 

Deserts such as Korosko and Shgéré 
which are nine or ten days across, seem to 
be all but bereft of animal life. ‘The 6s- 
trich,”” says our author, hyena cross 
them swiftly by night, and the ever-present 
vulture wings his ceaseless flight over them. 
No one can realize the combination of com- 
plete silence, solitude, and infinite space, 
who has not been in those deserts. When 
night comes, and the Bedouins are all asleep 
in their bivouacs, walk away from the camp 
in the unequaled moonlight of Africa, be- 
yond the first ridge of sand or rock; around 
you stretches an immense sea-like horizon. 
The sand gleams as white as snow in the 
moon’s rays. Not asound falls upon your 
ear, not the murmur of a breeze, not the 
hum of the smallest insect, not the rustle of 
leaf or grass; silence, only silence as pro- 
found as death, unless it is broken by the 
distant howl of a prowling hyena. Thus we 
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travel the weary days,.longingyfor night to 
come; while the sun, our fierce enemy, not 
only drinks our blood, burns our flesh, and 
blisters our tongues, but also dries up our 
girbehs, which, full at starting, are shriveled 
to half their size by evaporation before the 
end of the first day. 

‘** No more jokes and laughter now along 
the column. The soldiers and servants, 
covering their heads with blankets and tur- 
bans, bring over all the hoods of their heavy 
cloth burnouses, leaving only a narrow aper- 
ture sufficient to see; but, strange to say, 
the Bedouins, ‘ to the manner born,’ trudge 
along on foot, bare-headed and almost naked, 
without suffering as much as we do. The 
air that blows is literally like blasts from a 
furnace or a brick-kiln. Over the surface 
of the plain it quivers visibly in the sun, like 
that which rises from a red-hot stove; and 
now the mirage, seen on all plains, appears 
with redoubled vividness, as if in mockery of 
our sufferings. It distorts and magnifies 
every distant object. When we come to 
some portion of the plain dotted with low 
bushes less than a yard high, they are-ex- — 
travagantly magnified. We long for some 
slight shade for our noonday meal. We see 
some trees half a mile ahead, and we hasten 
toward them; but as we approach, they 
dwindle down to small bushes. But surely 
there are trees a little farther on, and we 
ride toward them, and on, and on, with the 
same result, until experience teaches us it is 
all a delusion, and we have at last to take 
our lunch under the shadow of our camels. 
On the plains, the herbage, if we find any, 
is so dry that it crumbles to dust under the 
camel’s tread; and the few trees are utterly 
bare of foliage, exhibiting the paradox of a 
wintry aspect under this intense heat.” 

It says much for the courage and self-de- 
nial of our race, that such scenes as these 
can be faced, to glean for us who stay at 
home a knowledge of those strange and dis- 
tant lands. And yet how many risk them- 
selves in the attempt, — wandering. over 
boundless wastes of burning sand, trackless 
but for the whitened bones of the fallen 
camels which the preceding carayan has 
dropped lifeless by the way. We have 
given a tithe of the information to be 
in General Colston’s paper; but, it 
sufficient to indicate not only his ability? to 
depict what he saw, but the fortitude 
physical endurance which enabled 
traverse that desert land. 
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WHEREFORE ? 


BY LEE FAIRCHILD. 


es Y heart and hand I proffer thee, 
IVI Ana wilt thou not likewise with me,” 


I said, “‘thou pretty maiden ?”’ 


‘* My hand is thine,” she meekly said, 
And added, as she bowed her head, 


My heart’s too heavy laden!’’ 


‘* My heart is light,” continued I, 
** And glad with love, and, therefore, why 


Not give me thine, sweet maiden ?” 


Said she, her cheeks lit as with flame, 
** Know, sir, by such exchanging came — 


My heart too heavy laden!”’ 


LEwIsTON, IDAHO. 


RIP, drip, drip! the rain came pattering 
down on the window-panes—drip, 
drip, drip! Would it never leave off? I 
wondered vaguely. Would it always be so 
dreary ? and should I always feel as wretched 
as I did on that momentous day, when I 
stood behind the old red curtain in the draw- 
ing-room, looking out at the misty landscape, 
and waiting to receive—my step-mother ? 
Yes; she and my father were to arrive to- 
day, and I was to be introduced to her. 
How I hated her! With all the intensity of 
& warm, uncontrolled nature, with all the 
jealousy of wounded love. Twenty times 
the previous night, amid my tears, I had 
vowed that IE could never, come what might, 
even tolerate her; twenty times this morn- 
ing, as I had bathed my swollen eyes and 
tried to compose my features, I had reiter- 
ated my vow; and now ten minutes, or even 
less, would bring me face’ to face with her. 
On her alone I concentrated all my thoughts. 
mmy father I dared not think, or those re- 
us tears would rise again. Had not he 
and*I been perfectly inseparable since the 
day that my dying mother had left me, a 
child of six years old, to his care? He had 


MY FATHER’S WIFE. 


BY MARY J. FIELD. 


taught me all I knew; I had grown up shar- 
ing his every thought, his every feeling; for 
years we had struggled hand in hand against 
the bitter poverty that sometimes threatened 
to overwhelm us, and now she—his wife— 
would step in and take him away from me. 
Oh, it was cruel! it was intolerable! 

I cannot attempt to excuse all the wicked 
thoughts that surged up in my heart since 
the day that I heard that my father was to 
be married again. I was motherless; all my. 
life I had been spoiled, and I was very, very 
miserable. That is all I can plead in my 
defence. 

I now pulled down the blind, in order to 
darken the room so that my red eyes should 
not show. The tassel came off in my hand, 
and with a bang the blind fell down, dis- 
playing a yawning rent in its yellow surface. 
Truly a nice house for a bride to come to! 
At the same moment there was a sound of 
whegls, and I espied, through the afore- 
mentioned rent, the railway-fly come Jum- 
bering up the weed-grown drive. 

I looked down at my shabby dress, and 
smoothed my hair, longing to hide myself 
somewhere—somewhere so as not to meet 
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my father. I did not mind my step-mother. 
In my—must I call it by its right name ?— 
vulgar pride, I argued that she was only a 
manufacturer’s daughter. To her I felt 
proud of my shabby old dress, of the absence 
of paint on the walls. Were they not all 
tokens of departed glories, when the Lacys 
had impoverished themselves in the Pre- 
tender’s cause? But how meet my father, 
now that he belonged to some one else ? 

‘* Nell, where are you?”’ rang out in his 
own bright, cheery tones, recalled me to the 
fact that I must emerge from my hiding- 
place and face them both. Slowly I opened 
the door, and in another minute was in my 
father’s arms, my heart dancing with joy 
and triumph. I was his still. He loved me 
best, I could tell it by his voice, by his 
face, by his manner. Iwas still the apple 
of his eye. I need not fear my step-mother. 

Hitherto I had not looked at her, but now 
my father drew me toward her, and very 
courteously, very charmingly, but not lov- 
ingly, introduced her to me. She put out a 
small, exquisitely well-gloved hand, and 
took my cold and unwilling one. __ 

**T am so glad to know you,”’ she said, in 
alow soft voice. 
you from”— And here she stopped and 
looked up at my father. I[ did not like that 
look, Itseemed to me that she, a stranger, 
looked at him as I might have done, as 
though he were her own possession. I an- 
swered nothing, but merely held rigidly aloof 
from the kiss I saw she intended to give 
me, and suggested there was lunch ready in 
the dining-room. I followed humbly be- 
hind. 

_ And now came the first act of deposition. 
There were three places laid instead of the 
‘familiar two, and mine was at the side. 

“You are nearer to me now, my child,”’ 
said my father, quickly reading all my feel- 
ings. 

It was a wretched, constrained little 


_ lunch, during which I had plenty of time to 


observe my step-mother. She was very plain. 
I was glad of that. If she had been pretty, 
she might have won me over, for I loved 
beauty; but that sallow skin, that wide 
mouth, that dead-brown hair could never at- 
tract me. Her eyes were soft and luminous, 
and her figure was perfect; but what else 
there had been to fascinate my father I 
eould not conceive. I[t made me angry, too, 
to hear, him apologizing for the terrible 
shabbiness of the house. 
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T have heard so much of. 


*¢ It is very old,” I put in, for the first time 
addressing Mrs. Lacy, with a feeling of in- 
effable scorn for the gilded but mush-room 
beauties she had no doubt enjoyed at her 
own home. My father laughed. 

‘¢ Nell is terribly particular,” he said. “I 
really thinks she likes worn-out carpets and 
paintless walls. What shall you say, my 
pet,’ turning to me, “when an army of 
painters and upholsterers invade these sa- 
cred precincts, and we shall enjoy the lux- 
ury of being tidy, not to say smart?” 

Wel” I gasped, inamazement. ‘* Why, 
father, we cannot afford it.” 

Father Janghed, and Mrs. Lacy looked 
down on her plate, as though she were 
ashamed of herself; and I felt there was a 
mystery. which I did not understand, and re- 
tired into a dignified and sulky silence. 

After lunch, my father badé me put on 
my hat and come out with him. 

*‘ You will want to rest, my dear,” he said 
to his wife, and she quietly acquiesced in 
the arrangement. As I passed through the 
hall, a maid, infinitely better dressed than I 
was, was walking up the stairs. Was my 
father mad, that he could indulge his wife in 
these luxuries ? or what was it ? 

_ I walked out by his side in silence, burt 
and indignant, till he put his hand under my 
chin and looked into my face. 

What is it, darling?’ he asked. . What 
has upset you ?”’ 

“You never had a scare from. me be- 
fore,’’ I burst out, “‘ and now I know. 


He stared. Why, child, there is no 
cret,”” he said; “‘do you mean about the 
house being done up?” Wee 

“T thought,” he almost, faltered, “y tes 
conveyed to you by my letters that 1 sho 
be much better off now, that our miserable 
struggle is to come to an end at last; that— 
in fact—you understood Mrs. Lacy ‘is—has 
—a large fortune.” 

I am afraid I looked my horror, for my 
father, my dear father, actually half apolo- 
gized to me. 

“You see, Nell, you are growing up nowy 
it was needful you should have some educa- 
tion, and a lady’s companionship; and I 
could nowhere have found a wiser or better 
moth—chaperone for you than I know, Mrs. 
Lacy will be. She is as good as she is clever, 
and you must learn to love her, darling,” _ 

I only tucked my arm into his. He was 
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still mine, heart and soul, that was very 
plain; but, oh! the horrible feeling that we 
should be rich and comfortable, and owe it 
all to my despised step-mother. Worse, 
however, than even this was the thought 
that my father had sunk in my estimation; 
that he to whom I had always so looked up, 
should have done this thing. It was only 
after some years that I understood my father 
had married again for my sake. 

A week after this, a week spent with my 
father by day and in tears by night, we all 
went to Brighton, while one of the best 
London upholsterers and decorators was left 
to work his will on the dear old house. My 
father and Mrs. Lacy had, I found, chosen 
all the carpets, curtains, and papers during 
their wedding trip, so there was nothing left 
to be done in that way. I could not get 
over it, and I cried as though my heart 
would break the night before 1 bade adieu 
to my shabby bedroom, never to see its 
faded beauties again. 

I could not quite understand Mrs. Lacy. 
She seemed to leave my father and me to 
each other’s companionship as much as we 
pleased, and she made no further attempts 
to embrace me; she was only very gentle in 
manner, and once or twice I found trifling 
wishes I had expressed fulfilled, without 
fuss.or trouble. Our two old servants, who 
had nearly broken théir hearts over the 
change, were quite won over by her man- 
ner; and I could not but, in my secret soul, 
indorse their opinion, that she was “ quite 
the lady.” They stayed on in spite of all the 
new servants that arrived, one as house- 
maid and the other as my own personal 
attendant, as I mip seater p with scorn the idea 
of a lady’s maid. 

At Brighton I found i was to go through 
the process of being converted into the ordi- 
nary nineteenth-century young lady. I had 
singing, drawing and music masters; I had 
pretty dresses and a well-made. riding-habit, 
all of which made me wretched; and had it 
not been for my father actually entreating 
me to take advantage of these benefits, I 
could not have brought myself to accept 
them at the hands of my step-mother. For 
every day I grew to dislike her more; not 
for any fault in herself, for I was obliged to 
confess that she was perfectly well-bred, 
and immeasurably my superior in intellect 
and education. She could talk when she 
chose, and talk well; she sang beautifully, 
and she was an omnivorous reader. Yellow 


and blue paper books, in what seemed to me 
all languages, were scattered about her 
toom; and she would digest the toughest re- 
views and magazines, which made my father 
yawn. 

**'You are too clever for me, Anne,” he 
said one day, at the end of an argument, 
‘*T cannot enter the lists with a blue-stocke 
ing. ” 

She colored scarlet, and a wistful look shot 
over her face; but she said nothing, and I 
felt eminently triumphant. 

After this, I noticed that the yellow and 
blue books were put away, and lighter liter- 
ature began to prevail. 

My father was very happy. He and I 
rode together every day; and it almost 
seemed as though our old close relationship 
were to be renewed, with Mrs. Lacy as a 
convenient supernumerary. Certainly she 
never interfered with us. She had her own 
friends, her carriage, and her books; and I 
had my father, and my studies, which I 
could not help enjoying, although I tried 
hard to prevent myself doing so. 

My step-mother’s brother who happened to 
be in London accepted her invitation, and 
ran down to Brighton for a few days. My 
father and I were out riding at the time of 
his arrival, so we found the brother and sis- 
ter tete-a-tete over their five o’clock tea when 
we came in. 

‘* You see he has arrived,” said Mrs. Lacy, 
turning to my father, as he entered the 
toom; and I was surprised at the bright, 
cheery voice, and still more at the dancing 
light in her eyes, and the color in her 
cheeks. 

I bowed silently and rigidly as I was in- 
troduced to Mr. Garforth, and sat down at 
the extreme verge of the circle in solitary 
dignity. I had made up my mind that I 
would have nothing to do with my step- 
mother’s relations. There was no harm, 
however, in looking to see what Mr. Gar- 
forth was like; and I was surprised ta find 
him a very gentlemanlike-looking man, re- 
sembling his sister,—with the same mourn+ 
ful eyes, and the same good figure. He and 
my father chatted away pleasantly enough; 
they seemed to have many common friends. 
Mrs. Laey joined in, and I began to feel 
myself rather out in the cold; so under the 
pretext of taking off my habit, I withdrew. 

Mr. Garforth stayed with us a week, and 
Mrs. Lacy seemed a different woman. She 
talked and laughed and rode with us, and, 
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under cover of her brother’s protection, dis- 
played a sense of fun and merriment I had 
never suspected in her. Still, at times I 
could detect those wistful looks she some- 
times cast at my father; but she continued 
as. perfectly cold and undemonstrative to 
him as ever, and I hardened myself in the 
idea that she had married him for position, 
as he had married her for money. 

That was a trying week for me; for I had 
determined to hold myself utterly aloof from 
the brother and sister, and, as my father 
seemed to find their talk agreeable, I was 
forced to sit a silent listener only. 

Mrs. Lacy tried to draw me into the con- 


- yersation; but I refused all advances, and 


she finally left me alone. I could not, how- 
ever, close my ears; and being, I am sorry 
to say, rather a critic by nature, it did not 
escape me, that, in intellect and observa- 
tion, my father fell far short of the Gar- 
forths. 

I cannot deny that it was a pleasure to 
me, as [ sat silent and moody, to listen to 
their talk; and once, when an argument was 
waxing rather hot, I leaned forward eagerly 
to hear what Mr. Garforth was going to say. 

He happened to look up; and caught my 
eye, and smiled. 

** Do you, too, take an interest in politics, 
Miss Lacy ?’’ he asked. 

“IT hate Radicals,” I answered shortly 
and irrelevantly. 

My father looked pained. Mr. Garforth 


@id not seem to hear, but Mrs. Lacy—ah! 


how I hated her—put her hand over her 
mouth to hide a smile, and I knew that I 
had been silly,—not to say unladylike. My 
father gave me almost the first reproof I had 
ever heard from his lips, after breakfast. 
“You should not be so prononcee, my 
darling,” he said; ‘it does not suit you. 
Although I myself do not agree in Garforth’s 
political opinions, yet I do not like to hear 
cbild rude.” 
& had much difficulty in keeping back my 


tears, but fell back as usual on my bad tem- 


per. 

**T wonder, father,’ I said as I caressed 
him, ‘‘ you can argue with such people; I 
am sure I would not, red-hot Radicals as 
they are.”’ 

** You are not old enough to understand 
those things yet, dear,’’ he said. ‘ Philip 
Garforth is neither red-hot nor a Radical; he 
is what is called a Liberal. He means very 
well,’ he added with condescension. 
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I must confess that when Mr. Garforth 
left, little attention as he had bestowed. on 
me, I missed him, and so I think did my 
father. He was heartily tired of Brighton, 
and longed to return to Tawtworth. Once 
or twice now he begged Mrs. Lacy to ac- 
company us in our rides, but she always re- 
fused and I thought—oh, agony of jealousy!— 
that he looked disappointed. One day, how- 
ever, she seemed on the point of yielding. 

‘*¢ Would you really like me to ride?” she 
asked, almost eagerly. 

‘** Pray do as you please,”’ responded my 
father; ‘‘ on no account come, if you do not 
like it.””. And she did not accompany us, . 

A fortnight later we returned home, my 
father joyously anticipating the new order of 
things, I equally dreading it. The garden 
looked trim and tidy as we drove up the 
avenue; the house much as usual on the 
outside, the old brickwork still enveloped in 
ivy, the diamond panes of glass left. Inside 
it was—I was obliged to own it—perf 
everything was in character with the o 
house; there were no glaring tints, no start- 
ling effects, but all quiet, almost sombre, 
and toned down. I was quite tee | 
I could not find fault. ‘ Well, Nell,” 
my father, ‘‘even you, darling, must be 
satisfied; it is very perfect, is it not ? and a 
Anne’s taste.”’ It was the first time he ha 
ever called her Anne to me. I looked up, 
Anne stood by, flushed and smiling. I 
thought it was triumph. ‘“ Lliked it better as 
it was,’”’ I answered, and ascended the stair- 
case to find my own bed-room and sitting- 
room perfect nests of cosey beauty. I sat 
down and sobbed, To owe it all to her,-—it 
was dreadful! 

After this began quite a a new life for me, 
who had never known what society. was be- 
fore. We invited people to stay with us, 
and we visited them in return; we had 
horses and carriages, and I began to 
friends in the neighborhood, and to 
something of my fellow-creatures. When 
June came round, I could hardly believe my 
ears when my father told me that we were 
actually to go to London for three weeks, I 
fairly clapped my hands with delight, and 
was very much annoyed that I had done se 
when I perceived that Mrs. Lacy looked 
pleased. 

Never did such a complete ‘‘ country cous- 
in” set foot in the great metropolis as T 
was in those days. I had never seen London 
since I was four years old, and I found my- 
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self quite at the mercy of my step-mother, 
who knew every inch of it, and loved it, 
with all its dirt and smoke. Those three 
weeks were a perfect revelation to me, 
and taught me many a wholesome lesson. I 
learnt, even in that short space of time, that 
there are other things in the world besides 
good birth; I learnt to sound the depths of 
my own profound igorance, to see people I 
despised, honored and distinguished, and 
above all I became aware of the infinite in- 
significance of the Lacys. 

Meanwhile my father and Mrs. Lacy 
seemed to vie with each other as to which 
should give me the most pleasure, and from 
morning to night I lived in a whirl, with 
the pleasing sensation that I was always 
well and suitably dressed. I was surprised 
to find what a large acquaintance Mrs. Lacy 
possessed. Invitation cards poured into our 
letter-box, mostly from her friends; for my 
father, in the days of his poverty, had dropped 
out of sight and mind of his former compan- 
fons, and he was too shy and too -proud to 
look them up again. Mr. Garforth was as 
much with us as his duties as M. P. would 
allow him; and, thanks to him, I had the 
pleasure of listening to an important debate, 
of seeing polo played, of going to the opera, 
and of joining in many other varied amuse- 
ments of the London season. Still I kept 
him at arm’s length, and left him entirely to 
the society of his sister. 

The next night, I was to make my debut 
at my first party. It was at the house of 
one of Mr. Lacy’s friends, and I had been 
very anxious to refuse to go, but my father 
insisted on the invitation being accepted. I 
was the more inclined to be sulky because 
hé was not asked, and I was to be chaper- 
oned by my step-mother only. I had made 
wp my mind I should not dance, as I did not 
care to be introduced to Mrs. Lacy’s friends, 
and I knew one else. I found when I 
got there that d not have troubled my- 
self; nobody at me to dance, and I dis- 
covered that a London ball-room is excellent 
medicine. for country vanity. Mrs. Lacy 
had not been to balls for some years before 
her marriage, and knew no dancing men. 

After I had stood silent and mortified 
through four or five dances, I saw a Miss 
Clitheroe come in with her mother, and close 
behind her Mr. Garforth. 

** You here, Philip,” exclaimed my step- 
mother, in surprise. ‘‘ Why, what brings 
you here?” 


“Yourself, of course,’’ he responded. 
am come to look after you.” 

He shook hands with me, and then asked 
his sister to dance the waltz that was going 
on with him. 

“IT cannot,” she said, though she looked 
as if she would have liked to do so. 

** Pray do not think of me,” I said, with 
my loftiest air. ‘‘ I will keep your chair for 
you.” 

“Tf you will allow me,” said Mr. Gar- 
forth, ‘* Mr. Clitheroe would much like to be 
introduced to you, Miss Lacy.” 

I colored, and felt inclined to refuse, but 
then reflected I might stand there all night, 
and so unwillingly consented to make Mr. 
Clitheroe’s acquaintance. After this I got 
on very well. My hostess brought up sev- 
eral men, and introduced them to me, and I 
found myself enjoying itextremely. It was 
only toward the end of the evening that Mr. 
Garforth asked me if I had a dance to spare. 
“Tam engaged,” I answered, “till we go 
away,’ little thinking it was entirely owing 
to him that I was engaged at all. He de- 
parted serene as he had arrived, and it pro- 
voked me that I could detect no shadow of 
disappointment on his face. I was vexed 
with myself, though I should have done the 

same thing over again; no! I would have 
nothing to do with my detested step-mother’s 
relations. 

All good things come to an end at last, 
and so did our three weeks in London. We 
returned to Tawtworth, with little of our 
country rust rubbed off, with our ideas 
brightened and polished, and our—or rather 
my—mind expanded. My father was de- 
lighted with what he called my success in 
London; several people had admired me to 
him, and I am convinced that secretly he 
thought me the prettiest girl there. 

We soon settled down quietly at Tawt- 
worth, resuming our old life; my father and 
I always together, Mrs. Lacy with her poor 
people, her flowers, books, and piano. It 
struck me once or twice that she was very 
much altered in these few months. The 
wistful look had grown into a settled ex- 
pression; the brown eyes were very sad. 

Once I was certain I saw them fill with 
tears, when my father, as be often did, put 
his arm round my waist, and drew me to 
him, and kissed me. 

** My darling,” he said, “‘ you must never 
marry; what should I do without you ?” 

When I looked again at Mrs. Lacy, her 
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face wore its usual calm expression, and I 
tried to. believe I had been mistaken, and 
hardened my heart against her, as formerly. 
She had all she wanted, why should she 
seem unhappy ? 

' Mr. Garforth came down to us every Sat- 
urday till Monday, and I could not hide 
from myself that I looked forward to those 
visits of his far more than I approved. In 
vain I took myself to task; in vain I meas- 
ured the descent of the Lacys against the 
insignificance of the Garforths, and made 
myself as distant and disagreeable as I could 
to Mr. Garforth. Saturday still continued a 
red-letter day with me, and those summer 
Sunday evenings inexpressibly delightful. 
We used to spend them after dinner in the 
dim, fragrant garden, when the moon would 
look down on us with her cold, tender light, 
and all my better nature would rise in aspi- 
ration for I knew not what. Now and then 
Mrs. Lacy would sing soft, sweet, quiet 
songs, that made me long to steal away and 
cry. Sometimes, but rarely, as we paced up 
and down the terrace, we would fall into two 
and two,—my father and his wife, Mr. Gar- 
forth and myself; but I never allowed this. 
At the first turn I would twitch at my 
father’s coat, and draw him to myself, and 
leave. Mr. Garforth to his sister. 

We had a very mild, warm September, and 
were from home a great deal, paying visits 
in the country for two or three days at a 
time. 

On our return from one of these, Mrs. 
Lacy found two letters awaiting her,—one 
from Miss Clitheroe, to|tell of her engage- 
ment to a certain Captain Curteis; the other 
from Mr. Garforth, announcing himself for 
the next day. Both letters gave me un- 
bounded satisfaction, though I hid it under 
the mask of the most profound indifference; 
but my father did not seem at all equally 
well pleased. 

“Miss Clitheroe going to be married! ’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, I thought you told me 
that Philip was to marry her.”’ 

“I did hope it at one time,” she answered; 
““but it seems that Captain Curteis and 
Alice have been engaged for months, only 
her people would not hear of it. Philip is a 
yery great fried® of Captain Curteis, and 
has been his confidant all through; so when 
he and Alice were indulging in those pro- 
longed talks together, which I thought would 
terminate very differently, they were dis- 
cussing Captain Curteis and his prospects all 
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the time. Philip was bound to secrecy 
hitherto; but, now that the affair has come 
all right, his lips are opened.” 

So that was how it was; and I felt 1 unac- 
countably and unreasonably glad. 

I had had a passage at arms with Mrs, 
Lacy the previous week, in which I had 
come off victorious. The son of our rector, 
a boy of about seventeen, had presented me 
with a very large and handsome colley dog. 
To this dog being in the house, and the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Lacy objected; and I 
insisted that it should be. I appealed to my 
father, who had never refused me anything 
in his life; and he immediately acceded to 
my request. Mrs. Lacy gave in at once, 
nicely and gracefully; and there was no 
more said about it. My colley and I became 
inseparable; and, wherever I went, he went 
too. : 

On the twentieth of September,—how well 
I remember the day!—Mr. Garforth arrivéd; 


and I clad myself in moral buckram, and . 


prepared to act the distantly courteous as 
usual, He and my father were our me 
nearly every day, and of an evening we 
either strolled in the garden, or Mrs, Lacy 
sang. I generally took a book, and pre- 
tended to be immersed in it. 

(jOne evening—Mr. Garforth was going 
away the next day—it was excessively hot, 
and we were out on the terrace till half-past 
ten, Mr. Garforth the whole time in close 


confabulation with his sister, I unusually — 


silent with my father. At half-past ten, 
Mrs. Lacy and I retired to our rooms, an 
the two gentlemen walked down to the vile 
lage for a last cigar. 

A lamp was burning in my tiny sitti 
room, which adjvined my bedroom, ben 
went up-stairs, and here my dog sirete 
himself out, while I passed into the bed- 
room, and proceeded to unloose my hair. 
But I could not rest; I threw the window — 
wide open, and leaning half-way out of it,” 
watched for two red sparks in the distance. 
But they were not visible. My head was so- 
far out of the window that I could hear very 
little that was going on in the house; I did | 
seem to have a certain consciousness of @ 
slight crash behind me as it were, but I 
heeded it not; I was in the land of day- 
dreams. 

With the glorious full moon shedding her 
clear cold rays upon me, I was soaring to 
dangerous regions. At last I grew weary of 
watching, and drew in my head, to encoun~ 
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ter a blinding volley of smoke, with which 
the room was so densely filled that I could 
not see the door. Through it, however, I 
tried to make my way, and to my horror per- 
ceived little curling tongues of flame advanc- 
ing to meet me. The house was on fire. 

This fact I took in at once, and prepared 
to do battle for my life. Desperately I 
strode, or tried to stride, through the smoke 
which filled eyes, mouth, nose, and ears, 
and as I got toward my sitting-room the 
eruel flames in all their fury met my gaze. 
I stumbled horror-stricken over something 
lying across what had been the door, and 
fell senseless on the ground. 

I shall never, never forget that dreadful 
waking, or rather all I woke to. It must 
have been about seven o’clock the next 
morning that I opened my eyes and found 
myself lying in the billiard-room, in an arm- 
éhair. My dear old maid was near me, my 
father kneeling by my side,—no one else. 
I tried to raise myself, and felt a cruel pain 
all down my arm and back. 

**AmI burnt?” Laskedfeebly. Where 
are they all? Is the house burnt?” 

* Eyery one.is saved, darling,” said my 
father; ‘“‘but you must keep very, very 
quiet.” 

I murmured something unintelligible in 
reply, and shut my eyes; when I next 
opened them, to my amazement, father had 
disappeared. The doctor came and attended 
to my burns, which were comparatively 
slight, and my maid stayed with me, but my 
father did not return. I grew restless, and, 
refreshed with food, insisted on knowing 
what had happened. I was too much burnt 
to ‘move, or I should have been running 
wildly about to see what damage had been 
done. As it- was, I was obliged to be con- 
tent with old Maria’s account of the fire, for 
still my father did not return, and I felt 
hurt beyond words at his non-appearance. 
But, when Maria, with exasperating deliber- 
ation, commenced her story of the events of 
the night before, and told me how the fire 
had ‘begun in my sitting-room—from what 
cause they knew not, as it was completely 
destroyed—I could think of nothing relse. My 
thoughts flew back to the previous evening, 
when I had heard the crash, as I stood with 
my. head out of the window; and I dimly 
remembered thinking, as I crossed my sit- 
ting-room, how unsafe it was of the servant 
to put my lamp on a very small three-legged 
table I possessed. 


‘*Tt must have been my lamp, Maria,” I 
exclaimed, ‘“* which was upset somehow, and 
of course the mineral oil was in flames’ af 
once; but as the room was empty, I do not 
quite see how that can have been.” 

** Tt was the dog, my dear, depend upon 
it; he often knocked down the things down- 
stairs, poor thing.” 

The tone and the words told me that my 
poor colley was dead. 

‘** Oh! he did not suffer, I trust,’”’ I moaned, 
bursting into tears. 

‘‘ We think he must have suffocated at 
once, dear; he was found lying under you.” 

So it was my poor dear old dog I had 
stumbled over. Then again, how had I 
been saved ? 

“Ah, that was your step-mamma, my 
dear,”’ said old Maria; andI groaned. ‘She 
fought through the flames, and half dragged, 
half carried you out of them till she got to 
the staircase, and there she met Jones. He 
took and carried you in here, and when he 
came back he found the mistress with her 
brother, quite insensible.”’ 

** And how is she?—how is shé?” [I 
cried. 

“*She is very, very bad, dear,” said ota 
Maria, her eyes full of tears. 

“Then I must, I will go to her,” and E 
tried to rise. It was at this moment my 
father came into the room. 

““O papa!” I cried, ‘tell me; it is not 
true, is it? Anne is not dangerously hurt ?” 

**T trust she will get better,”’ he said, so 
gravely, his looks belying his words, that T 
put my head on his shoulder, and wept the 
bitterest tears I had ever shed. Of all in- 
tolerable feelings, is there any to equal that 
of remorse ? 

“*My darling,’ he said, and kissed me; 
‘* do not cry like that—you will make yourself 
ill; you are not the only one who have to 1+ 
proach yourself.”’ 

“ Let me see her; let me ask her pardon, 
and tell her how I love her,” I entreated; 
but that might not be at present, and 1 was 
fain to lie still through those weary hours 
while my father was with Anne. Ahf if 
Anne had ever wished that any punishment 
might befall me for my conduct to her} she 
might have been amply satisfied now? 


Through those long, long neurs, it seemed . 


to me that my mental and bodily anguish 
combined was more than I could bear, and 
that death would be a welcome release,’ I 
could not cry aay more; I could only torture 
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_gamyself by remembering all the sneering, un- 
kind words and acts I had heaped on Mrs. 
Lacy since her marriage, till I groaned with 

_loathing of myself; and old Maria would 
soothe me with kind, loving words, thinking 
that it was bodily pain. 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon the 
dear old rector and Mr. Garforth appeared, 
for Anne was at the rectory. I had only to 
look at Mr. Garforth’s face to read the last 
bulletin. It was very stern, white, and set. 

** Anne wishes to see you,” he said, in 
what sounded a curiously unfeeling voice. 

** And,”’ added the rector, ‘‘we have a 
room all ready for you, my poor child, and 
you are to be made comfortable.”’ 

They carried me between them to the car- 
riage, completely wrapped in blankets to ex- 
clude all air, and if 1 had been Anne herself 
Mr. Garforth could not have been more care- 
ful of me, though still with the same hard, 
set expression. 

*“‘ How he hates me!’ I thought, ‘ and 
rightly, too.” 

I was carried up to poor Anne’s room, and 
laid on a sofa by the side of her bed. My 
father was with her, and she looked so happy; 
but she sent every one away, and stayed 
alone with me. I could not speak; I hardly 
dared look; I could only cry. 

And how good she was! She listened to 
the torrent of self-reproach I poured out on 
myself without interruption, knowing I 
¢ould not be happy without it, and she spoke 
to me words of comfort, which seemed to 
soothe and heal my wounded spirit. She 
told. me she had always hoped to win my 
, love, and now she was perfectly happy. 

_ “Promise me that you will get well,” I 
said. 


think, dear,” she answered, with her 


sweet smile, ‘that the pain will soon pass 
away.” 

I took the words literally, without — 
oming their hidden meaning, and felt com 
forted and reassured. I was always in ex- 
tremes, and now I felt unbounded hope. 

I do not know how long I stayed with her. 
I only remember that every minute I grew 
calmer and happier, till at last she told me 
one thing that made me turn red and white, 
and hot and cold. 

“* Nell,”? she whispered, for she was very 
weak,—‘ Nell, I want to tell you a secret 

’ which I hope you will not mind. I should 
not mention it now, but that I fear to wait. 
My brother, my dear Philip, has lost his 
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heart to you; and although I ought not to tell 
you, I cannot help asking you not to repulse 
him until you have tried whether you could 
care for him a little. There is no one like 
him,—no one so good, so unselfish; and I 
must plead for him, for he would never 
plead for himself.”’ 

What could Isay? What could I answer? 
Mr. Garforth like me, whom I thought he 
hated! it was incredible. 

At this juncture, however, my father 
came into the room, and spared me my re- 
sponse, for he peremptorily forbade any 
further conversation. I gave Anne one 
long, loving kiss, and with a feeling of 
strange happiness was carried to the room 
prepared for me, and soon sank into a long, 
dreamless sleep. 


Anne did not die, as she had anticipated, 
She was laid up for months, and her health 
was seriously impaired by the shock and the 
injuries she had sustained; but she lived, 
We were all very happy together, in spite of 
the serious grief of the half-demolition of 
our dear old home, and that of my _ step- 
mother being a complete invaild. There 
were sufficient rooms for us to live in left: 
standing, and those months that Anne spent 
on the sofa were some of the happiest, I 
think, of both our lives. We learnt really to 
know and love each other, and I could sée 
my father’s true affection for his wife wi 
out experiencing those pangs of jealousy 
that used to make me so miserable. To say 
that Anne was happy was no word for. it. 
had no conception of the depth and w 
of her feeling for my father. She simply 
idolized him; and to be in his presenceste 
know that he loved her, was quite en 
for her. 

And I was glad to think they were to} 
all in all to each other, for every day I 
becoming more conscious of the secret Anne 
had imparted to me, Day by day the bar- 
rier I had erected between Mr. Garforthand 
myself gradually broke down, till one lovely 
morning, standing together in the garden 
looking for violets, he asked me to be his 
wife. Then, when May came, and he took _ 
me away to his own home, I was thankful to 
think I left my dear father in such safe- 
keeping,—thankful to think that he had had 
the good sense, and good taste, te choose 
for himself such a wife, and for me such a 
step-mother. 
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HINTS TO DYSPEPTICS. 


BY DR. 


F all the ills that flesh is heir to, few are 
more insiduous or distressing than dys- 
pepsia, a disease unhappily so common that 
it seldom attracts sympathy. It is like tooth- 
ache in this respect. Because it does not 
exactly kill, we scarcely give it pity. Per- 
haps this is owing to the fact that the dys- 
peptic, in nine cases out of ten, is the author 
of hisown miseries. Be this as it may, there 
is no question about the suffering entailed. 
Once dyspepsia takes hold of a person, it is 
not to be easily got rid of. The food-fiend, 
one might almost call it; for many are the 
men and women, both dead and living, the 
springs of whose life have been poisoned by 
this malady. 

We have just met with a valuable little 
book on the subject, ‘‘ The Causes and Treat- 
ment of Imperfect Digestion,” from which 
we hope to gather a few useful hints that 
may help the dyspeptic. It is written by 
late Dr. Leared, an eminent physician, who 
had made the subject a study, and in giving 
us the result of his experience, has left us a 
legacy of no slight value. He starts with 
one important simile. He says that “the 
digestive powers must be compared to the 
' physical strength. Every individual can 
without inconvenience carry a certain weight, 
while any addition to it is accompanied by a 
proportionate sense of oppression. In the 
same way, what is called indigestion is often 
simply a result of excess. The amount of 
food which éach man is capable of digesting 
with ease, has always a limit. The limit 
bears relation to his age, constitution, state 
of health and habits.” 

The particular causes of dyspepsia are 
many and various in different subjects. 
Food is necessary to supply the waste of life; 
and the more rapid the waste, the greater 
need of replenishing; thus young people re- 
quire more food than old. But each person 
should study what suits his constitution in- 
dividually; as one person may be able to 
take an amount of food which would be fatal 
to another. One fault, however, the author 
points out with regard to the “relative 
amount and distribution of meals” in our 
country, which we can verify, as we have 
seen the disasterous results which have 
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followed upon taking a light breakfast of 
coffee or tea and bread and butter, and allow- 
ing the stomach to go all day on this light 
meal, with a still lighter luncheon only, 
until late dinner in the evening when solid 
food has been taken for the first time in the 
twenty-four hours. Where a light breakfast 
is eaten a solid meal is requisite in the 
middle of the day. When the organs are 
left too long unemployed, they secrete an 
excess of mucus, which greatly interferes 
with digestion. One meal has a direct influ- 
ence on the next; and a poor breakfast 
leaves the stomach overactive for dinner. 
This is the secret of much excess in eating, 
and arises from the insufficient quantity and 
bad quality of the gastric juice. The point 
to bear in mind, therefore, is, that not to eat 
a sufficiency at one meal makes you too 
hungry; you are apt to overload the stomach, 
and give the gastric juices more to do than 
they have the power to perform. To eat too 
often and to eat irregularly is another source 
of indigestion. People who dine at uncer- 
tain hours, and eat one meal too quickly 
on the last, must expect the stomach to re- 
taliate in the long run. Another very fruit- 
ful source of dyspepsia is imperfect mastica- 
tion. We remember one old gentleman who 
always used to warn people on this point by 
saying, ‘‘ Remember you have no teeth in 
your stomach.’’ Nervous people nearly al- 
ways eat fast, and usually are the victims 
of nervous irritability, produced by dyspepsia. 
We believe that one reason why dinner 
parties are not so dangerous—digestively 
speaking—as they ought to be, is, that people 
are compelled, through courtesy, to consume 
their food slowly, and in small quantities 
each mouthful; thus the quantity consumed 
is counteracted by the long time used in con- 
sumption, which does less violence to the 
stomach than one plateful of meat flung 
down unmasticated. 

Snuff-taking and smoking produce dyspep- 
sia when the result is waste of salvia. On 
the other hand, some people find smoking 
assists digestion if taken in moderation: To 
sit much in a stooping posture interferes 
with the stomach’s action. Dr. Leared says 
he- has traced ‘‘ well-marked dyspepsia, t@ 
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sitting immediately after dinner in a low arm: 
chair, so that the body was curved forward, and 
the stomach compressed; and that in some 


trades, the pressure of certain implements 


upon the pit of the stomach, as in the case of 
eurriers, bootmakers and weavers, produces 
severe dyspepsia.” 

These are a few of the many sources of 
dyspepsia. Let us now look at some of the 
symptoms. Firs{among these is flatulency, 
which is an exaggeration of the naturally 
gaseous condition of the stomach. Allied to 
this is fermentation. To show the discom- 
fort produced by this form, it has been 
proved by experiment that during fermenta- 
tion an apple will evolve a volume of gas 3ix 
hundred times its own size! 

To follow closely all the varied symptoms 
of dyspepsia, would here be out of place. It 
is worth while to.notice a few that are 
curious, and often borne when unconscious 
of the cause, which may now be referred 
distinctly to indigestion. One of these is 
what is known as the “‘ fidgets,”’ a restless 
state of body which comes on frequently 
after dinner, from which there is no relief 
except by going entirely to rest; and even 
then it pursues the victim. Another queer 
symptom is the fancied unnatural size of the 
limbs or hand. Many can testify to this 
experience, fancying their hand or leg has 
grown to a colossal size. All indigestion 
this. Who would have thought it! 

But the most painful form of dyspepsia 
is that which reacts on the mind, and pro- 
duces what is so sadly frequent,—mental 
depression. People of nervous tempera- 
ments are peculiarly susceptible to this 
form, which arises in them from the imper- 
fect and distorted impression produced by 
impure blood upon the delicate organ of the 
brain. This impurity is owing to indiges- 
tion, which poisons the blood that feeds the 
brain, and gives rise to all manner of gloomy 
fancies, and the greater evil of hypochond- 
riasis, which, as the author shows, is only 
dyspepsia in another form, the detail of 
which might fill volumes. Among the many 
perverted fancies, some believe themselves 
slighted by their friends and the world. 
Extreme sensitiveness makes others volun- 
tary exiles. Groundless suspicions, irrita- 
bility, irresolution are also common symp- 
toms. One curious case in point is quoted 
of a gentleman whose life was rendered 
miserable by the constant recurrence in his 
mind of a particular number, which he be- 
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lieved had some connection which his fate 
in this world and the next. The fear of 
lightning was so strong in another gentle- 
man, that it made him ill to mention the 
subject of electricity. 

Surely to escape from such torments were 
worth a sacrifice, as the monster which sows 
these evils is to be crushed by those who 
have courage and self denial equal to the 
task. The chief essential is diet; but in at- 
tacking this, we attack the one formidable 
difficulty. Who is equal to continued re- 
straint ? or being equal, knows to a nicety 
what, in his particular case, to eat, drink 
and avoid ? as, aboveall, the rule holds good 
in dyspepsia, that one man’s meat may be 
another man’s poison, both as regards quan- 
tity and quality. General rules are laid 
down, to be followed as their assimilation 
with the constitution indicates. The evil of 
not supplying the stomach at breakfast with 
substantial food has been already noticed, 
and the author is emphatic in pointing out 
that it is one which needs correction. Good 
black tea is recommended as a suitable bev- 
erage for breakfast, unless coffee is found 
preferable. But chocolate should not be 
taken. Cocoa, properly prepared, may be 
used by those it suits; and in the case where 
the nervous system is excitable, barley- 
water or thin gruel may be taken with ad- 
vantage, where they do not rise to acidity. 
Bread eaten by dyspeptics should be of the 
purest kind, and never new. Brown bread 
should be avoided by those of delicate mu- 
cous membrane. Muffins, hot buttered- 
toast, and all greasy preparations, are fata! 
to dyspeptics. Butter should always be 
eaten cold and sparingly. The underdone 
yolk of an egg agrees with most digestions; 
the white is indigestible. 

But to go through the category of what 
should and should not be eaten, would be 
tiresome. There are certain cardinal rules. 
to go by, which we give as worth remember- 
ing; though unfortunately the majority ‘pre- 
fer their pains to privation. How often 
have we heard it said, “* I would rather live 
a few years less, than give up everything 
worth living for;” that i8, eating! But for 
those who are in earnest in preferring a 
happy mind to the pleasures of the table, 
we would give, through our author, the fol- 
lowing hints:— 

To strive in diet to combine always the 
greatest nutriment with the least bulk, so 
that the body may be nourished without 
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giving the digestion too great a weight to 
carry, as “‘ we live by what we digest, not by 
what we eat.’? To attend particularly to 
mastication. A faulty state of the teeth is 
one sure source of dyspepsia, and will pro- 
duce the complaint where it did not exist in 
the first instance. Artificial teeth should be 
employed where the natural ones have failed, 
or the food minced where these cannot be 
used. 

Regularity in the hours of meals cannot be 
toostronglyinsistedon. The stomach should 
not be disappointed when it expects to be 
replenished. If disappointed, even a dimin- 
ished amount of food will be taken without 
appetite, which causes the secretions to in- 
jure the stomach, or else impair its muscular 
action. Any changes in the time of meals 
should be made gradually. 

Of food itself, bear in mind that hot meat 
is more digestible than cold. The flesh of 
wild animals is more digestible than that of 
domestic animals. Land-birds are more 
digestible than water-fowl. And in game, 
long-killed birds are less digestible than those 
newly killed. With the exception of sweet- 
bread, the visceral parts of the animal, such 
as liver, heart, and kidneys, are indigestible. 
White-fleshed fish is easier of digestion than 
red; and fish containing much oil, as the eel 
and mackerel, are difficult to digest. Shell- 
fish are out of court altogether. 

Dyspeptics should never eat fried food. 
Broiled or roast, or boiled, is all that is ad- 
missible to them. Hashes, stews and made 
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dishes produce what is called foul dyspepsia, 
and are to be eschewed by those who suffer 
from that form of the malady. 

The skin, core and kernels of fruit should 
be avoided. The author gives a case of dys- 
pepsia that was greatly aggravated by eating 
pears. The fruit in its ripest state, he says, , 
contains an abundance of gritty material, 
which, as it cannot be separated in the, 
mouth, on being swallowed irritates. the 
mucous membrane internally. 

We are gradually closing up all the pleas- 
ant avenues to the employment of the palate, . 
when we say that other prohibited articles 
are pastry, sweetmeats of all kind, and sugar. 
The courage of resistance has broken down 
before this last demand, and to rob a poor 
man of his sugar is a crime little short of 
robbing him of his beer. But to fight a foe 
with his own weapons, one must be as re- 
lentless as one’s enemy. 

The subject of dyspepsia is an inexhausti- 
ble one. Look at it as we may, we feel that 
it is only to be skimmed, or rather hinted at, 
in these short limits. Still a signpost can 
indicate the right road to the traveler. . Ifin. 
the present instance we have served in that 
worthy capacity, by pointing out to dyspep-. 
tics the right road to recovery, we shall be 
glad for their sakes, as well as for that of the, 
late author to whom we have made reference 
whose extremely useful work deserves to be- 
come a hand-book to every one possessing a 
digestion, and anxious for its good condi- 
tion. 


6 han days of harvest are past again ; 

We haye cut the corn and bound the sheaves, 
And gathered the apples, green and gold, 

*Mid the brown and crimson autumn leaves. 
With a flowery promise the spring-time came, 

With the building birds and blossoms sweet ; 
But oh, the honey and fruit and wine! 

And oh, the joys of the corn and wheat! 
What was the bloom to the apple's gold, 

And what the flowers to the honeycomb? 
What was the song that sped the plow 
To the joyful song of the harvest home? 
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When the apples are red on the topmost bough, 
We do not think of their blossoming hours; 
When the vine hangs low with its purple fruit, 

We do not long for its pale green flowers. 
So then, when hopes of our spring at last 
Are found in fruit of the busy brain, 

In the heart’s sweet love, in the hands’ brave! toil; 
We shall not wish for our youth again. ; 
Ah, no! We shall say, with agladcontent:—_ . 

‘* After years of our hard unrest, 
Thank God for our ripened hopes and toil! 
Thank God! for the Harvest of Life is’ best! 
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SCURVY. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


m CLE PAUL, what does this all 
” mean?” I asked, reading aloud 
from the newspaper. ‘It says:— 


bark Gem, arrived yesterday 


the Pacific Ocean, has had a very long pas- 
sage, and seven of her crew are down with 
the, scurvy. 2) 

What does it mean?’ you ask?” said 
the veteran whaler with a sad kind of 
energy in his tone. ‘* Ah, boy! it’s well I 
ought to know what. it means. I have been 
through shipwreck, capture by an enemy’s 
cruiser, storms, fights with savages, and even 
famine, in the course of my wanderings; but 
the saddest and darkest time that I ever saw 
on the ocean was when the scurvy had hold 
of us, in the voyage that I was on in the old 

‘* It’s a disease, then, I suppose,” said I 
inquiringly. 

* Ay, boy, and a fearful one it is. I was 
but a boy myself when in the Cyrus, but I 
shall never forget that fatal cruise on the 
Off-Shore Ground. And it was all the fault 
of the captain for not making port and tak- 
ing in fresh vegetables, as he ought to, but 
feeding us on salt provisions too long, and, 
more than all, compelling us to drink bad 
water. The disease is not so common on 
board ship now-a-days, indeed, it is very 
rare that a ship arrives with her crew in 
that condition that you were reading about, 
down with the scurvy. But when I was 
making my earlier voyages, forty years ago, 
it was very common both in whalers and in 
merchant vessels making very long passages. 


“The carly discovery ships, indeed nearly 


all of them before the days of Cook, were 
frightfully scourged with this disease, and 
lost a great many of their men.” 


“ But is there no cure’ for it, Unele 


Paul?” 
** There’s no cure for it but contact with 


the land. But there are some things that 


will relieve it, or stave it off, and the chief, 

,‘them are fruit ‘and vegetables. 
There's an old saying that ‘ an ounce of pre- 
‘vention is worth a pound of cure,’ and it is 
especially true in respect to this dreadful 
disease. If a good stock of vegetables and 
fruits are laid in as sea stores, and properly 


used, there is no danger of scurvy on & 
cruise of ordinary length,—six or seven 
months. 
“There is some little virtue in other ~ 
things, such as vegetuble acids, and all Eng- 
lish vessels on long voyages are required, by 
Act of Parliament, to carry lime-juice, and” 
to serve it out to the men; but these things © 
are looked upon as something to help in pre- 
venting or keeping away the scurvy; rather 
than to cure it after it appears. If it once . 
gets a good hold on a ship’s crew, there is 
no salvation but to make for the nearest land 
as fast as canvas will carry you there, and 
turn all hands ashore.” 1 
“Tell us the story, uncle, about your 
cruise in the Cyrus?” 
The old man was nothing loath, indeed be 
was always ready with a yarn about Bie 
ocean adventures in early life, which I was’ 
at all times equally ready to hear. ‘ I did aot, 
at that time, understand all the natilionl 
phrases, but my own later experiente at sea 
had enabled me to put his story inte 
same shape as it was when related by Big 
“Tt must have been, let me see, in the 


" year 1820, that we ‘sailed in the Cyrus for a 


sperm-whaling voyage on the Pacific, I haa 
made one short cruise in & brig, whaling in 
this ocean, and I thought myself something 
of a salt, though I was not yet out of 
teens. Daniel Brooker, who com 
the Cyrus, was rather a rough man, even for 
those rough times, and had the reputation 
of being mean, even in those days when 
sailors were not, as a rule, in danger of be- 
ing over-fed. But he iad always beem pret 
lucky and was a crack man in the estimati 
of his employers, the more so a8 he maa 
his voyages with the smallest. possible @m> 
pense. We touched at the island.of Piores, 
one of the Azores, and ‘then protecded’on- 
our trip round Cape Horn, taking: two" or. 
three whales on the passage out. =, 
“We made our voyage to the Pacific with- 
out accident, and ran down the coast, mak- 
ing our next land-fall at Payta Head on the 
coast of Peru. Here we only lay off and om, 
getting a few vegetables, but these amou 
to nothing compared with the liberal 
of recruiting ships in these later days. 
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had tins ashore, either, and instead of 
goin. © Tumbey for water, as we ought to 
hav ae, for no water is to be got at 
Payta, we ran for another place on the 
Peruvian coast, called Cape Pasados, where 
we'dug holes in the ground but a short dis- 
tanes from the beach, and filled our casks 
with the water that flowed into these hasty 
wells. The water was quite brackish, but 
Captain Brooker insisted that it was quite 
good enough for him, and I wouldn’t dispute 
it, for I think it was even better than he 
deserved; but it certainly was not fit for any 
decent man to drink for a steady beverage 
on @ long cruise at sea. 

“Well, we put away for the whaling 
ground among the Galapagos group, and 
there learned of the shipwreck of the Eng- 
lish whaler, Lancashire, and that her crew 
were adrift on one of the islands. 

\4*& few days later, we fell in with the 
Jasper, having a part of the ship-wrecked 
crew, and as none of the whalers on the 

d wished to leave their season’s work 
go back to the coast, the men were dis- 
t#ibuted round, a few in each vessel. Thus 
it came about that we took in three English- 
p sen and, strangest of all, a young lady. 
; im those days, the custom of whaling 
skippers taking their wives or daughters to 
sea with them’ had not been heard of, and 
an America or English woman was, indeed, 
a-strange phenomenon in Pacific waters. 

“ Maggie Harding was the daughter of the 
captain of the Lancashire, and, being moth- 
erless and the only child, was, as it might 
be, alone. with her father in the world. As 
hie business would not allow him to stay on 
shore with her, he had taken her to sea with 
him on two or three long voyages, and the 

had become quite, a sailor, while she 

w very little of those things which oc- 

cupy mostof the attention of young ladies 
general, 

“She Was, atthe time I first knew her, 
about nineteen years old, and had come out 
as stewarde “the Lancashire. But Cap- 
tain Hard aad been killed by a whale, 
leaving . gie ‘an orphan under these 
strange 


eucceer to the command of the ship, had 


prow  semperate and reckless, and, a few 
day’ st; ran the ship upon a rock, where, 
as fe said, she became a total loss. 

.” @ we expected to make our next port 
at ern where there was an English 
co it was thought best that Maggie 


gamatanices, and his mate who: 


Bre 


should take her chance in our ship, and she 
was accordingly transferred from the Jasper - 
to the Cyrus, Captain Brooker fitting up. a: 
very small state-room for her use in the cab- . 
in, thougli our old craft had no very conven- 
ient accommodations for lady passengers. 

“But Maggie Harding had been used to 
roughing it, and could adapt herself to any . 
circumstances, while af the same time she 
never lost her hold of a certain ladylike re- . 
finement which seemed natural toher. She 
was very intelligent, and had made the most 
of her opportunities, though her education, - 
from the nature of her life, had been ofa 
desultory kind. The loss of her father, the 
only near relative she had known from in- 
fancy, had been a severe shock to her, but, 
as might be expected, she had thoroughly 
learned the lesson of self-reliance, and felt a 
confidence that she could fight her own way 
in the world, if she could get back to Eng- 
land, where Captain Harding had left some 
little means invested. 

‘*¢ We did not meet with much luck on the 
Galapagos cruising-ground, and the old man 
soon after determined to work to the west- 
ward and southward, and try our fortunes on 
the ‘Off-Shore Ground,’ as it was called, 
where great fares of sperm oil had been 
taken. Here we were quite successful, and: _ 
as whale after whale was taken, he seemed 
to become more and more avaricious, and 
lingered for still another and another hun- 
dred barrels, despite the remonstrance of 
Mr. Worth, the chief mate, who warned him | 
of the danger of scurvy, dwelling especially 
on the fact that we were drinking brackish 
water. 

‘¢ ‘Oh, don’t borrow trouble,’ said the old: 
man. ‘The water is good enough, and: we 
can stand it well enough for a while yet. If 
we should see any signs of scurvy we’ll just 
shove her out into the variables, and it don’t’ 
take long to fetch Taleshuano, or perhaps 
Caster Islands.’ 

‘“*¢ But you must remember,’ suggested 
Mr. Worth, ‘ that we are nearly nine months: 
out from home now and the men have had 
no run ashore.’ 

That’s: nothing,’ returned the skipper. | 
‘ When I was in the old Improvement, we 
never anchored until we were out from 
home more than twelve-months, and had her: 
voyage two-thirds made.’ 

¢ But you lost several of your trew:on: 
that same voyage, didn’t in- 
Mr. Worth. 
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“6 Well, yes, we did lose some; but I guess 
we shall be all right this time. I want to 
stay on the ground another week, anyhow, 
and you know we’ve got a sixty full of pota- 
toes in-molasses that we put up at Flores in 
view of this very purpose. When we need 
’em we'll hoist out the cask and serve ’em 
out to.all hands.’ 

*<¢ When we need ’em, you say, sir? If 
~ they were to do any good at all, We needed 
’em long ago. I wouldn’t give a button for 
all that they will do after the scurvy makes 
its appearance.’ 

*** Well, well, don’t borrow trouble,’ grum- 
bled the old man, as he went below. 

“¢But I’m much afraid the trouble I 
dread will come to us, whether it is borrowed 
or not,’ muttered Mr. Worth,.as he resumed 
his walk fore and aft the quarter deck. 

The next day we took a large whale, and 
while boiling the oil, the first unmistakable 
signs of disease made their appearance. One 
of the two Tahite Kanackas exhibited his. 
gums, showing an appearance which the 
mate deelared to be scorbutic, spite of the 
pretended careless laugh of Captain Brook~ 


er, and before the week had passed, two or ’ 


three others of the crew had strange swell- 
4» ings of the legs, which is a symptom in some 
es, for there is considerable difference in 
manner of first developing itself. 
_ i} The old man affected to pooh-pooh the 
whole business; but, nevertheless, when 
san-down came, he did not order sail short- 
ened, as usual, but carried all three top-gal- 
- lant sails on the southern tack. 
I heard Mr. Worth say to the second 


mate at the hour of relieving the watch, that: 


night:— 
.* We are bound for port now, sure; and 
Lonly hope and pray it may not be too late. 


The next:morning the sixty of preserved. 


potatoes was hoisted up from the after-hold, 
and the captain began to distribute them, a 


. few to each man; but they were not allowed | 


fall swing at the liquor, as they would have 


desired. The tubers had been putin just.as. 
they came from the earth, and then the cask. 
filled up with molasses. It was then kept: 


on deck with the bung-hole open until the 


first fermentation was over before being’ 
banged up and stowed away. When we: 


came to open it, several months afterward, 


’ the liquid was more like dark wine or brandy’ 


than it was like the original molasses. 
-“* It was not unpleasant to drink, and pos- 
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if Jack could get astrong dose of it he would: 


sessed strong alcoholic properties, so that.) 


be pretty sure to get drunk. A very small 
quantity was served out to each mati, and 
we were cautioned to be very sparing in the 
use of salt meat. All was well enough, as 
far as it went, but Mr. Worth continued to 
shake his head dubiously, glancing to wind- 
ward and then up at the sails, as the old Cy- - 
rus went struggling on, sharp-hauled upon 

the port tack, making what way she could; 

but she was rather a strong sailer than a fast 

one,—one of those old ships that will goa 

great distance in a long time. 

“ But the disease did not develop very 
rapidly, and two weeks passed by, during » 
which there seemed to be no great increase 
of danger. 

‘* There were a few more cases of. swell- 
ing, and several men had discoloted and 
bleeding gums; but these things, though 
they tended to produce a feeling of: general 
uneasiness and anxiety, did not cause ny. 
immediate alarm. 

“We strove hard against anything like 
despondency, and managed to keep up our 
spirits tolerably well. The old man ordered 
the cook every night to bring up his: fiddle, 
and encouraged all hands to join in: the 
dance, saying that a jolly state of mind was. 
worth more than the whole contents of the . 
medicine chest to keep away the scurvy’ wy 
keeping away the blues. 

There is, nodoubt, some virtue in chest 
fulness, but it required more than the ‘fiddle 
and the dance, with the potato grog thrown . 
in, tosave us from the dreadful consequences 
of Captain Brooker’s penuriousness,an@the 
reckless disregard of the obligation with 
belongs to every ship-master, to: cage forthe. 
lives and health of those under his ¢ ; 

We had arrived in:the latitude of Baster: 
Island, and, as the wind had favored us, We: 
were going to pass it: without altering our 
course to make the land. Mr. Wérthypro-: 
curing from the day’s observation that: auch 
was the fact, thought the old man niusi bé: 
mad to run so great a risk, and accordingly: 
remonstrated. We were running ‘a’ little; 
free, with the fore-top-mast studding-sail eet. 
to help her, and by keeping away alitile,: 
might easily have got sight of the island that 
night. But Brooker had another of his,odd: 
fits on, and seemed determined on ie 
even at the risk of suicide. 

can’t bother about Haster Islan 
now,’ he added curtly. ‘I shall be: upy to: 
the coast of Chili in a few days,and)-cam 
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take my choice of Tacahuano or Valparaiso.’ 

*** But we are in the variables now,’ re- 
monstrated the mate, ‘ and can’t depend up- 
on the weather from one hour to another. 
Suppose the wind heads us?’ 

“** Then we'll put back to Easter Island,’ 
returned the old man.  ‘ It'll be time enough 
- to think of going there when we can’t do 
better.’ 

‘** And if we get becalmed, God help us!’ 
said Mr. Worth fervently. ‘ Captain Brook- 
er, I have always made a point of respecting 
my superior officer, but if you keep the ship 
on this course without stopping, when you 
know there is salvation for us all under our 
jee, E shall consider you no better than a 
murderer, if such circumstances follow as I 
fear. Why, captain, are you mad? you may 
die of seurvy yourself! in which case it will 
be both murder and suicide.’ 

‘“*°ll ‘take my chance of that,’ was the 
dogged reply. ‘I’m not going to bother 
with these savages, when I’ve got a wind 
that Ican'go to. the coast of Chili in a-few 
days. Perhaps,’ he continued with a sneer, 

* you'd like to call all hands together and 
make an appéal against my authority, eh?’ 

* Indeed, I - had no thought of doing any- 
thing of the kind,’ the mate answered, 
* though don"t know but that I should be 
justified in doing so. [ only hope you may 
be right in: your judgment, and that we may 
veach pert in a few days, but I am inclined 
to fear the worst.’ 

* I had listened anxiously to all the con- 
versation, for I happened to be at the helm, 
and the little skylight being open, voices in 
the cabin’ were plainly audible. I saw the 
mate come out of the companionway, and 
hold a quiet conference with Mr. Coleman, 
the second mate, near the mainmast, and 
both appeared to be very earnest, though 
their faces'and gestures expressed more of 
sorrow than of anger. I heard the tones of 

gentle, pleading:voice come up at the sky- 

ht, and I bent forward and listened intently 
catch the words, It was the young Eng- 

b girl, doing her best to shake the cap- 
tain’s mad'réesolution. She iold of what she 
had seen in'her experience on a previous 
‘voyage; bat the old man answered that this 
sort of thing was no news to him, for he had 
seen plenty of it himself. 

# more reason, then, she thought, 
why he should heed the warnings of Mr. 
Worth, which ‘she had overheard, though 
she did not, Ss profess any knowledge 
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of the ship’s position, or of the chances of 
the wind continuing fair to reach the coast. 
But the captain had his obstinate mood 
heavily upon him, and would take no warn- 
ing or advice. To get rid of the subject, -he 
rose to go on deck. 

‘*¢ After all, Miss Harding, what do you 
care ? you needn’t be afraid of the scurvy, 
for it isn’t three months since you left Tam- 
bez in the Lancashire.’ 

***T know it well,’ said Maggie, ‘ and 
not for myself that Ispeak. I am thinking 
only of the lives of your own men. ff''I 
were quite selfish I should certainly say 
nothing, for, so far as I am interested. per- 
sonally, my anxiety is to reach Valparaiso 
as quickly as possible. Your men aré in 
great danger, that I know; and you may - 
in great danger yourself.’ 

“Dll risk it,’ he answered. ‘I’ve’ got 
the wind now, and I’m bound for Value. 
I can’t bother.’ 

He came on deck and ordered the yards 
squared in a little more by the weatlier 
braces, so that we could get the lower stud- 
ding-sail upon her, for the wind was veering 
aft, and away sped the old Cyrus, making 
eight knots an hour, which was a= 
speed for her. 


But a speed of eighteen knots would 


have satisfied my impatience or quieted my 
fears, for I could not get rid of the feeling, ~ 
in common with Mr. Worth and others, that 
a fatal mistake had been made, and that.a 


- dreadful disaster was impending over us. 


‘T already had a touch of the dreadful 
malady myself, in the form of swollen and 
bleeding gums, and I thought I perceived:a 


- gradual change for the worse in the case of 


Kanaeka Harry, the first man who was at- 
tacked. 

“ All the night and through the next day, 
we kept heron the same course, and the 
breeze had gradually died away until at sun- 
down it was pearly calm. We were nowalong - 


. way to the south east of Easter Island, arid 
our hearts sank within us at the thought that 


we had thrown away our last chance of relief 


if calms or foul wind sbould prevent us from 


getting on toward the coast. The old man 


looked grave and evidently realized the fatal 
risk he had run, but he wouid not yet ac- 
knowledge it. But the catastrophe was to 
begin even sooner than any of us wha antici- 
pated. 

‘* That evening, during the first watch, Joe 
Randolph, the carpenter, was seized 


with ia 
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‘eevere pain in the chest, and one of his 


‘in the cabin; I don’t kn 
. did he seem to think it m 
he gave the patient whom he knew to be 


watchmates came up and called Mr Worth, 
reporting the fact. The mate went down 


~into the steerage, examined the man, and 
~asked a quiet question ortwo. He went and 


brought something from the medicine chest 
what it was, nor 
tered much what 


doomed. The poor carpenterxcontinued to 
grow worse, the pain in his chest became 


‘ mid¥e intense, and he was choking for breath. 


The ¢aptain was called, and came on deck, 
not in the best of humors at being disturbed 
just after he had turned in. 

“*¢ What is the trouble, Mr. Worth?’ he 


asked, rather gruffly. 


“* The carpenter is sick, sir. Taken sud- 
denly, half an hour ago.’ 
Well, what ails him ?’ 
“ ¢Scurvy,’ was the answer, not loudly 
given, but in a deep, impressive tone that 
‘made me shiver as I overheard it. ‘* He has 


“the most fatal symptoms, sir, and he won’t 


last many hours.’ 

“The old man came down the steerage 
ladder, and we moved aside that he might 
approach the bunk and look upon the dying 
man. 


_ « “ The look was a brief one, but enough to 
‘satisfy him that his mate had spoken the 


truth. He appeared to take in the whole 
. situation, but, controlling himself in the 
presence of his crew, he turned and slowly 


ascended the steps again to the deck. I fol- - 


' Jowed near enough to hear him say:— 

earpenter’s going,—God have 
-merey on his soul! That’s the seventeenth 
saan that I have seen dying with that ac- 

- wareed disease.’ 

***The more shame,’ put in the mate, 
.*that with your experience you should have 
orun the risk of killing, perhaps, seventeen 
-more. Had we altered our course yesterday 
’ morning, one good man’s life might have 
- been saved, and God knows how many others. 

A barre! of yams fresh from the soil -would 
have done the business. But it’s too late 

‘mow, and I ask your pardon, sir; it is no 
‘time for reproaches. There’s a little air 
stirring, but it’s coming from the southeast 
‘and ahead.’ 

«. Keep her before it, then, and get all 

the stern sails on her. We may be able to 
work back to the island.’ 

«| But the little breeze did not last an hour, 

before we were again becalmed. 
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“* We had, indeed, got into the variables, — 
and those of the meanest kind, what sailors 
call the doldrums. 

“The carpenter expired in great agony at 
about daylight in the morning, and in the 
afternoon of the same day the Kanacka also 
passed away, though with different symp- 
toms, seeming to sink gradually into a 
stupor. 

“The death of these two men had the 
most dreadful effect upon all the rest who 
had begun to be more or less affected with 
the malady; and, indeed, a panic had taken 
possession of every one, fore and aft the 
ship, though it was not shown in any noisy 
outbreak. The mate did his best, by a great 
display of courage and cheerfulness, to neu- 


tralize the reign of terror, but the calmayand 


shifting, uncertain winds, kept us boxing 
about without gaining much on oureourse 
toward either place of salvation that we de- 
sired to reach, and there was nothinginapere 
for us but death and despair. 

“The next victim was Alf Raymond, a 
Nantucket boy, and a great favorite, he hav- 
ing been seized in the same manner as the 
carpenter, with that frightful pain im the 
chest, and seeming gradually to’ choké to 
death; and the fourth was the remaining 
Tahaitian, known on the books only as Isaac. 
Scarcely a man but was now suffering with 
seurvy in some form, theugh the cases dif- 
fered much in manner of outward develop- 
ment. 

most valuable:part of 
was composed of the English seamen from 
the wreck of the Lancashire, who were.com- 
paratively fresh from port, and did not fear 
the. malady, and the young girl, Maggie 
Hardiug, who was everywhere among the 
sick, providing such little knick-knaeks as 
the ship afforded, though we boasted mot 
much in the way of delicacies, cheering the 
most despondent by her words of dmberest, 
and doing those little things that only 
knows how to do, until her sweet fate 
seemed to us like that of some good angel 
sent for our especial deliverance: It was 
one gleam of sunshine throngh the. gloom of 
our sad thoughts, that this lovely girl, at 
least, was safe from the terrible fate hanging 
over all of us who had been so long.at sea. 

‘“*Deeper and deeper settled down upon 
the stricken ship and crew the dreadful at- 
mosphere of disease and morta) terror, whieh 
no words can describe. One day the fickle 
wind promised to waft us toward Valparaiso, 
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_ but the next it shifted or fell away, and we 


were trying to make our way back to Easter 
Island, but only to be again disappointed, 


and thus plunged deeper into despair. We 


had given up all show of standing tricks at 
the masthead to look for whales, but much 
of the time a man was aloft on the lookout 
for a passing sail,and as we grew weaker, 
and mustered less and less in number, that 
duty fell chiefly upon the three English sea- 
men, 

“ As often as every third or fourth day, 
the angel of death stopped and took one from 
among us. And now those who died were 
dropped into the sea with hardly a semblance 


_ of thedecent rites of burial,a pointupon which 


sailors are usually quite as scrupulous as the 
best of people on shore. Francisco and 
Antone, two young Portuguese from Flores, 
Jack Wiley, the mate’s boat-steerer, who 
was the giant of our ship’s company, gener- 
ally spoken of as Hercules, young Squirer 
from Connecticut, and the black cook, were 
@ach successively passed over the side, while 
we, their shipmates, bad scarcely a tear to 
shed for them, so entirely were we absorbed 


with our own sufferings, and crazed with 


nervous fear. Now and then one would have 


* the hardihood to ask the question, ‘ Whose 


turn will come next ?’ but the only answer 


~ to such a query were looks of repreach from 
_ bis shuddering shipmates. 


' effect, but a part of the liquid drawn off from © 


* The potatoes from the small cask had all 
been devoured, without any perceptible good 


them had been taken into the cabin, and 
kept out of our reach; for now there was a 


_ Tavenous desire in every man’s mind to get 


enough of it. to make himself drunk, and so 


‘forget his misery. The salt provisions went 


begying, for some could not eat them, and 
the rest with one solitary exception, dared 
not, fearing that they might thus hasten the 
progress of the disease. 

“The brackish water, filled at Cape Pa- 
tados, had become nauseating to me, but we 
haduone better, and were forced to drink it, 
mixing it with molasses, or a digh Sf the po- 
tato grog when we could get it. 

“| haye said there was one exception in 


_ the matt@rof eating salt meat, and this was 


a stout, jolly fellow from the State of Maine, 


‘Ramed Tom Waldron. Tom was an eccen- 
' tric, harum-scarum fellow, who did every- 


thing by contraries, and he seemed deter- 
mined to be just as contrary in his treatment 


of scurvy as he hadin all other matters. He 


had the outin almost entirely to himeelf 
now, and stuffed himself to repletion with 
the choicest cuts from the bovine mahogany, 
which we called ‘ old horse,’ and the fattest 
slices of salt pork he enjoyed withthe keen- 
est relish. 

‘<*T don’t pretend that I am scurvy proof, 5 
said Tom, ‘by any means. I may die of 
scurvy, but I vow I won’t die of starvation. 
One might as well die by the edge of 
sword as by famine. We ®ever got any teo 
much to eat in the days when we were well, 
and now I am going to make up for lost 
time!’ 

“* Yet, strange to say, this man, living in 
sheer defiance of all rules, and against all 
remonstrances, showed no symptoms of 
scurvy, and he, Mr. Worth, and the three 
English sailors from the Lancashire, were 
the only effective men in the ship, who held 
out to the end. 

‘“« And where do you think Captain Brook- 
er was all this time? Although by his ob- 
stinacy and bravado he had brought us into 
this dreadful trouble, he was, after the dan- 
ger became imminent, the most abject cow- 
ard to be found on board the Cyrus. The 
disease appeared in his lower limbs, which 
were much swollen, and after this he ceased 
to care for anything but self-preservation, 
It was really laughable to think upon it aftér- 
ward, though a serious matter enough at the 
time. We had a cask full of clay which had 
been brought out from home in the ship, as 
it might be wanted for repairing the try- 
works or for some other odd purpose. He 
had that cask opened, amd a lot of the clay 
shoveled out into a strap-tub, and there he 
would sit for hours at a time, with his legs 
buried up to his knées in that cold clay, 
drinking potato grog until he gozzled him- 
self into a state of drunken insensibility. 
The mate carried on the duty of the ship, so 
far as it could be said to be carried on at all, 
but we were so short handed that he was 
obliged to get the ship under easy canvas, 
and keep her so. 

“* Toward the last of it, the only men whe 
could go aloft, or do any heavy duty, were* 
the three Englishmen and ‘ down-east Tom,’ 
so it would not do to risk having mueh sail 


out. 


‘“* Luckily, we had no squally weather and, 
instead of having the wind too heavy, for 
the most part we had not enough to make 
much progress. Mr. Worth had; however, 
given up all idea of trying to work baek'to 
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Easter Island, for the disease was now so 
advanced that it would be necessary to get 
‘as On shore as soontas the ship arrived, and 
_this could not prudently be done among a 
people so savage and treacherous as those 
- islanders were known to be. 
¥ » ‘And, in case of any collision, we were 
“ 400 weak to cope with an active enemy, even 
_ to defend our own ship. He, therefore, im- 
| proved every slant of wind to work her 
_ along toward the Chilian coast, and we must 
" have been, by our longitude, about half-way 
' between the two places, for both of which 
. we had been making false starts, while the 
old man was in a state of indecision and ter- 
_ ror. When we had reached that half-way 
_ position, a breeze sprang up, favorable to 
_ Our course, and it really seemed likely now 


- over the eleventh man of our crew, a Por- 
_ tuguese, called Joaquin, and several others 
_ were now in a very low condition. 

* Some of the cases had begun and ended 
like that of poor Randolph, the carpenter, 
_ while others only showed that phase after 
. the sufferer had been afflicted many days 
with: swelled limbs or gums, general debility 
and stupor. But as soon as the fatal symp- 


5 . choking sensation, we knew that the end 
. Was near at hand, and that a few hours, at 
; Most, would relieve the suffering victims. 


_ lasted only four hours after he felt the first 
; _ twinge in his breast. 
_ get the top-gallant sails set as soon as we 
, felt sure that the fair wind had set in steady 
, for all day. I may say we, for I was still 
able to crawl about and lend a helping hand 
_ shove decks, though quite unable to climb 
above the rail. 
. There were still fifteen souls of us alive 
_ including our good angel, Maggie Harding, 
i _ Whose sweet face, the picture of perfect 
sbealth, shone everywhere among the sick 
* and dying men. 


- Mast-head, as soon as we had got everything 
« trimmed, and, after carefully scanning the 
; horizon ‘around, was in the act of coming 


_yastern, and electrified us all with the cry 
of:— 
*§Sail, hol’ 

Vo Where: away?’ said the first mate, 


move hurried to thé braces. 
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_ to last. We had, the day before, dropped | 


~ tom set in, the intense pain in the chest and . 


- mates were at that moment pee 
“Joaquin, though a strong man, had . 


We had managed to - 


_ One of the English seamen went to the — 


down again, when he turned his glance 


\ while every man of us who was still able to 


““¢ Right astern, sir, headed right after 
us!’ 

‘¢ The hope of relief had a magical effect 
upon some who, a minute before, had seen 
no prospect before them but a horrible 
death. 

‘The old man, who was now really much 
reduced, and in a dangerous state, lifted his 
legs. out. of the cold clay poultice, and 
asked :— 

*¢¢ Can you lower a boat, Mr. Worth, and 
pull up to her?’ 

“¢No need of it, sir,’ was the curt an- 
swer. ‘We haven’t got a full boat’s crew 
that is fit to pull to wind’ard, and the ship’s 
headed right at us on a bee line. Maggie!’ 
he called down the skylight.. ‘ Ah, you’rea 
jewel always!’ for the bright, quick-witted 
girl had anticipated his wish, and was com- 
ing up the cabin stairs with the ensign im 
her arms. 

‘¢In a moment more the bunting was fiy- 
ing, half-way up to the peak, union down, 

ed Because,’ said the mate, ‘ half-mast 
and union down ought to mean both death 
and distress, and we can’t make the call. too 

ent,’ 

‘“ With this dreadful signal flying, and the 
main-topsail thrown aback to the mast, there 
was no more to be done, but await the ap- 
proach of the stranger. .Two of our pe 
the death symptoms, and it that 
nothing short of a miracle could save either. 
One of these was Andrew Norton, a promis- 
ing lad from Martha’s Vineyard, who wae. 
apparently in the very agonies of death; and 
the other was Hiram Coleman, the second 
mate,*a8 smart a young man as ever trod® 
plank, the very pride of the ship’s company, — 


~ and beloved by all on board, not excepting 
. even Captain Brooker, so far as he was ca 


pable of any such feeling. He had been 
seized with the pain in the chest that.morn- — 
ing, not half an hour before the thrilling 4 


.. from the mast-head. 


had hobbled through from the steerage 
into the state-room of the dying man, for I 
was much attached to him, and wished to 
say a cheering word, that might help to-stir 
up the spark of hope in his heart. I stood 
not upon ceremony about entering the young — 
officer’s room. I found dear little Maggie 
Harding, with tear-dimmed eyes, standing at 
his bedside, and holding his feeble hand ip 
hers. She seemed to. me like some beauti- 

ful spirit sent down from aloft to brightem 
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the darkness of the old whaler’s close cabin. 
I heard her trying, even through her sobs of 
distress, to speak words of encouragement 
to him who had given himself up to die; he 
clung to the little brown hand of his nurse, 
as if he could not bear to let her go, but 
must retain it, even beyond the grave. 

“* What a noble life was passing away! A 
quick, heavy tread came down the cabin 
stairs, and the bluff, hearty voice of the 
mate roared out:— 

“Courage, Mr. Coleman! Where there’s 
life there’s hope! This fellow to windward 
_ will be down alongside here within an hour, 
and I really believe he comes from Easter 
Island. Never say die, my fine fellow! A 
Taw yam, fresh from the earth, would set 
you on your feet again before night. , 

That is true, sir,’ responded the sailor 


**T know it would, for I have seen just 
‘ @uch a thing done, myself. Keep up your 
courage, Mr. Coleman! Remember those 

- who are dear at home, and, for their 
sakes 

_ “© Ay, and for your sake I would, too, if 

for anything in this world. Can you stay 

with me a while, or must you go to some 
other poor fellow ?’ 

“There was a deepening tinge on Maggie’s 
cheek, at the warmth of the dying man’s 
words. But she answered him at once:— 

“* Yes, I can stay until the strange ship 
gets here, and God send she may bring re- 
‘lief. I can do no good to any one else. The 
poor boy, Andrew, is too far gone. The 

scent of soil, now, would kill him.’ 

_ “© Wewill hope while life is left, gasped 
the second mate, ‘Paul,’ said he to mé, ‘ if 

yourare spared to get home, aud I am not, 

- you will see my mother and sister of course, 
and’ will ‘tell them that Hiram did his duty 
always, and tried to be true (o their teach- 
ings and his own manhood.’ 

‘“‘“Phis was said with great difficulty, and 

my only answer was conveyed by my looks, 
and by a grasp of his weak hand, for I could 

not trust mysélf'in the attempt to speak. 

“Checking back my feelings again, I hob- 
bled on deck, where every one of my stricken 
shipmates, exeepting the two to whom death 
was so near, had assembled, gazing to wind- 
ward at the approaching ship. 

“She was coming down before the glori- 
ous breeze under a cloud of canvas, and as 
her hull loomed up distinctly, many were 
the queries and conjectures as to her name 


‘spected the stranger. 


and character. She was a whaler, that was 
very evident from her boats, which “wéte 
painted with a bright waist and white mould- 
ings, and was a long time out on her voyage, 
for she was deep in the water, and besides, 
as her bow rose on a swell, the copper 
showed dark patches, indicating breaks in 
the smooth surface, the result of, at léast, 
three years’ wear and tear. She must have 
been making at least seven or eight knots of 
speed, and yet how long it seemed to us mis- 
erable wretches in our impatience! 

Captain Brooker had mustered up suffi- 


' cient resolution now to take his trampet and 


his station at the taffrail, as became the 
commander; and Mr. Worth, as became the 
subordinate, had fallen into his proper place 
under the captain’ 8 lee. 

‘* Nearer and nearer the stranger hauled 
in her studding-sails, still steering direct for 


‘our main-mast, as if he intended to run us 


down. 

“Groups of eager men were to be seen on 
her bow, and even up in her rigging, impa- 
tient to detect, by some sign, the cause of 
our distress; and the skipper was to be seem 
in the head of the quarter-boat, directing the 
helmsman by the waves of his trumpet in 


the air. Some one was seen to run forward ~ 


with a spyglass, and bring it to bear upon us, 


‘then run back and report to the captain. 


They had found out who we were, for our 
ship’s name was lettered on her quarter; but 
we had, as yet, no such advantage as re- 
As she sheered from 
her course to pass clear of our stern, the 
hail came across the water loud and clear:— 

How are you, Brooker ? what’s the 
matter ?’ 

*¢* Scurvy,’ answered the old man, but so 


faintly that the sound wouldn’t go to wind- 


ward at all. 

‘“«* Here, Mr. Worth, take the trumpet.” 

“The mate seized the brass tube, jumped 
upon the taffrail, and sent forth the word in 
a tone that might have been heard above the 
howling of a hurricane. 

‘** Scurvy! Half the crew dead, and the 
rest dying! Have you got anything that'll 
help us?’ 

plenty of yams. 
Island.’ 

© Who is it?’ the mate now 

¢ Bartlett! The Cicero of New Bedford. 
Bound to Valparaiso and home.’ 


Right from Easter 


God Captain Bartlétt!’ was 


the reply. 
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with emotion. 


Maggie. 


“ But the mate’s speech was half choked 

Then, with an effort, he 

_cleared it again. 
“* *'We can’t man a boat! Come to us! 

Come quick, and you may save some lives! 

Every minute is an hour!’ 

“* * Ay, ay!’ were the words borne back 


over the waters; and, as the Cicero rounded 


to close under our lee, her quarter-boat was 
dropping into the water ere her main-topsail 
had yet taken aback, while an eager crew of 
strong men, and a heavy shower of yams and 
sweet potatoes, were dropping into the boat 
as she went over the side. A few long and 
lusty strokes shot her alongside the Cyrus, 
and the strangers were welcomed with tears 
and blessings, as if they had indeed been 

angels from heaven. 
‘* The vegetables were tossed on our deck, 


_ and the boat sent back to bring more. A 


moment was sufficient to cut and scrape a 
yam, for our first care must be for the dying 
_men. 

_ *6Tt is too late to save little Andrew,’ 
‘He must die; but this may 
possibly save Mr. Coleman;’ and she hur- 


ied down to attend to it herself. 


_. “The poor boy, Norton, was then in the 

- very agonies of death, and the touch of the 
fresh earthy root to his lips only caused a 

convulsive shudder, and then all was over. 
He was, as we had supposed, too far gone to 
stand the re-action. 

_. “ But Andrew Norton was the twelfth and 
last victim of that infernal malady, the scurvy. 


~The greatest caution had to be used in the 


ease of the young second mate, and the 
struggles between the disease and the remedy 
were fearful ones. He seemed for a short 
_ time to hang suspended between life and 
death, while the brave English girl, ‘ with 
her heart in her mouth,’ as the saying is, 
watched over him and listened to every 
breath he drew, 


** But nature, aided by the powerful remedy . 


and careful nursing, triumphed. He was 
saved, and within twenty-four hours he was 
upon his feet again, as Mr, .Worth had- pre- 
dicted. The yams and sweet potatoes oper- 
ated like magic upon the rest of us, and be- 
. fore we made the Chilian coast every man 
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was either well or convalescent. Captain 
Bartlett kept in company with us, supplying 
us with an abundance of vegetables, and algg~ 
sending on board a stock of water that was 
fit to drink, for he believed, as I do, that the 
brackish water from Cape Pasados was no 
better than poison to our systems. 

‘¢On our arrival at Valparaiso, the British 
consul took charge of the orphan girl, and 
got her a passage in a ship of her own coun- 
try, just about to sail. She left the Cyrus 
with the prayers and blessings of all, and 
followed by a round of cheers as the boat 
pulled away for the English merchantman, 
in which she was to make her voyage around 
Cape Horn. 

“Mr. Coleman, during the rest of the 
cruise, appeared to have something on his 
mind, but he was as smart, and as true to 
all his duties as ever, and, if there was a 


change in the man, it. was, if possible, a 


change for the better. He went out mate 
of the Cyrus on her next voyage with Cap- 
tain Worth. 

‘* Daniel Brooker took the Cato, and, not- 
withstanding the dreadful experience through 
which he had passed, he filled his casks with 
bad water again, rather than anchor his ship 
in Tumbez, and, a few days before the ship 
entered her next port, he himself died of the 
scutvy, being the first and only victim, as 
the.arriyal was just in time to save all the 
rest who were sick.”’, 


‘“‘ But, Uncle Paul, whatever became of 


‘Surely you know Aunt Margaret Gole- 
man at the North Shore? The dear, amoth- 
erly woman, who is still so handsome, de- 
spite her gray hairs which seem a crowm-of 
honor upon her head? Hiram never lost 
sight of her whom he loved so well; Fey ne 
soon as he was sure of commandin 


. Maggie Harding? my asked. 


_ ship, he went out to England, a ie brought 


her home as his wife. 
“Their children are all grown. up, and 
Hiram is at sea on his last voyage, for he has 


, enough to retireupon. He isa whole-souled 


man to sail with, and I’ll venture to say, 
will never. let any of his men die with the 
scurvy.” 
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friend Charlie said to me:— 

**T want to ask you, in confidence, do 
you suppose these elegantly attired young 
‘ladies whom I meet on Broadway, or at the 
opera, or at the thousand and one places of 
resort where the votaries of fashion congre- 
' gate, ever have one sensible thought, or do 
one right, sensible thing? They are con- 
* tinually on the wing, always dressed in the 
‘extreme of whatever fashionable absurdity 
“may be uppermost. They are always smil- 
ing, graceful and pretty to look upon, “‘ things 
_ of beauty” for the time being, but whether 
‘they would, on longer and more intimate 
acquaintance, prove to be “‘ joys forever” is 

“fm my mind an unsettled question. Now I 
want to know what you think about it. 

' “You know Tom Brown. Well, he has 
_ three sisters, Bella, Clara and Julia; ‘hand- 
some, stylish girls, always perfect as regards 
manners and costume. Tom and I have 
“ been like brothers ever since we’ve known 
~ each, other, and I confess io you that the 
“thought of actually standing in that relation- 
' ship to him has more than once occurred to 
me. 


*I go home with Tom frequently; but. 


whatever the time of day at which we make 
our appearance, his sisters are invariably 
“rigged up ”’ as if for a party, and I cannot 
help noticing that they never have the least 
appearance of being occupied, even with the 
most trifling bit of needlework. They are 
_ lively, witty, acomplished, and all that sort 
_of thing; they all play the piano and talk 
French, and are good at repartee, but, you 
see, a fellow wants something more ‘than 
that in the woman he marries. Music and 
_ language are good things in their places, but 
I mast say, I could better dispense with them 
than with a few of the old-fashioned solid 
accomplishments that would be apt to come 
into use in every day life. 
' “ Tf these girls know anything beside how 
to flirt, dress and look pretty, they are de- 
cidedly clever about keeping it hidden. And 
providing they do know anything else, what 
. is their object in keeping so close about it? I 

wish you’d tell me what you think concern- 
ing these things. How is afellow going to 
know whether he is marrying a woman who 


A FIRESIDE CHAT. 


will be to him a true and loving wifejor a 
mere lay figure upon which he is expected 
to hang votive offerings in the shape of 
costly wearing apparel to the utmost extent 
of, and even beyond, his means? ”’ 

Now, Charlie is one of our best friends. 
He had come in with Rodger, as was his cus- 
tom of an evening, and while the latter read 
the evening paper, Charlie and I fell into 
the conversation which I have undertaken 
to report for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern. Rodger and I have been married 
nearly a score of years, and I shall speak 
from experience upon many of the points to 
which I allude. 

“* Charlie,” said I, ‘‘ if I tell you what the 
tendency of the age is toward senseless dis- 
play and extravagance, you won’t think I’m 
going to make a political speech, will you? 
You’ve heard it said, time after time, but 
it’s none the less true. If a girl bas Been 
taught from infaney, that her whole duty 
consists in out-dressing her neighbors, you 
can’t wonder if she becomes so addicted to 
dress as to set its claims above those of the 
simple and less showy accomplishments. 
As we sow we must reap. If mothers teach 
their daughters lessons of vanity and extray- 
agance, they must look to the future for the 
legitimate fruit of the seed sown. It is a 
lamentable fact that manual labor of every 
description is going out of fashion. 

“ Our girls no longer practise the charming 
housewifely arts which, in their grandmoth- 
ers’ day, were thought so necessary to the 
completion of a lady’s education, Hundreds 
of girls, at the present day, are never taught 
to use the needle, or to perform the. most 
trivial offices for themselves, or for the com= 
fort of those about them. This sort of thing 
would do very well could each of these help- 
less misses marry a millionaire, out of whose 
abundance she might expect to surround 
herself with well-trained domestics, who 
would render the ignorance of their mistress 
innocuous, as far as such a thing is possible; 
but to how many will such a fate be awarded? 
They cannot all marry wealth sufficient todo 
this. What becomes of the majority, then, 
after the small minority is provided for? 
Either they and those connected with them 
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have to suffer the consequences of the de- 
fective education, or they must go to work 
after marriage, to retrieve the fault of early 
training. This is a hard task, as many a 
poor discouraged young wife has found out 
_ by sad experience. 
.. When you go to spend an evening at 
. Mr. Brown’s, and his three daughters smile 
_upon you, and make much of you, instead of 
* sitting down in simple home dress with their 
crocheting, or embroidery, or other pretty 
‘feminine occupation, eminently proper to 
. employ the white fingers of the most aristo- 
_¢ratic young lady on Fifth Avenue, you com- 
_ plain that Bella, Clara and Julia sit through 
_ the evening like so many animated statues 
of Indolence, reminding one of the lilies that 
_ toil not. 
' “My friend, I have remarked this very . 
game thing. I have even been visiting at a 
house where, upon the announcement of a 
Visitor, all work was tumbled hastily into a 
_table drawer, as if to be caught with work in 
“one’s hands were a sin against some well 


‘recognized canon of good society. I don’t | 


_ know why this is so any more than you do. 
_...“ If Bella, and Clara and Julia think that 


“in order to make themselves irresistible, it is 


_ necessary to sit with idly folded hands, I 
* must confess I am sorry for the mistake into 
which they have fallen; for when a sensible 
/young man like you, Charlie, drops in to 
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spend a sociable evening en famille, how 
much more attractive and homelike would 
be the scere presented, if, upon entering 
your friend’s parlor, you found its inmates 
cosily seated and happily employed? Would 
there not be am added charm about. that 
lovely trio of girls from that moment? You 
would feel as if they really made a friend of 
you. And should you ask for a little music, 
of which I know you are fond, you could not 
help enjoying it the more from the influence 


_ which these homelike accessories and sur- 


roundings have left upon your mind. 
‘‘ Whenever I see one of these indolent 
fine ladies, I long to tell her that no sensible 


_person can look upon her without regretting 


that so much which might be made attrac- 
. tive and womanly by the cultivation of a few 
of the home virtues, is allowed to be wasted 
in frivolity and indolence. 

afraid I can’t help you much, 

lie. The evil you deplore is terribly wide 
spread, especially among the ranks of city 
girls. 
“Let us hope there may be a few noble 
exceptions, but until you discover one, I 
wouldn’t. advise you to risk your hopes of 
earthly happiness upon a wife whose sole 
recommendation is that she dresses in the 
latest mode and makes a fine appearance im 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCONTENT. 


ys hae other day we stood by a cooper who 
was playing a merry tune with his adze 
“pound a cask. 
“ Ah!” said he, “ mine is a hard lot— 
_ Ariving a hoop.” 
“Heigho!”’ sighed the blacksmith on a 
¢ summer day, as he wiped the perspira- 
“hea from his brow, while the red iron glowed 
on the anvil; “‘ this is life with a vengeance, 
_ melting and frying one’s self over a hot 
fire. ” 
“Oh! that I were a carpenter,” ejaculated 
| the shoemaker, as he bent over his lap-stone. 
'“ Here I am, day after day, wearing my soul 
‘ away, making soles for others—cooped up 
‘in this little seven-by-nine room. Hi-ho- 
“hum!” 


“I’m sick of this out-door-work!” ex- 
claimed the bricklayer, “‘ broiling under the 
sweltering sun or exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. I wish I were @ tai 

“This is too bad,” petulantly F the 
tailor, “to be compelled to sit perched up 
here plying the needle all the time. Would 
that mine were a more active life.” 

*¢ Last day of grace—banks won’t discount 
—customers won’t pay—what shall I do?” 
grumbles the merchant. ‘I had rather be 
a truck, a dog, or anything else.”’ 

‘* Happy fellows!” groans the lawyer, as 
he scratches his head over some dry musty 
records, “happy fellows! I had rather 
hammer stones all day than puzzle my head 
on these tedious, vexatious questions.” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


THE BOY WHO SOLD HIS CHRISTMAS. 


HEN the train broke down in a great 
snow-drift near Damsonfield, Jack 
Lenox was very impatient. He anticipated 
nothing more than a short delay; but within | 
a few hours of Christmas Eve time is pre- 
cious, Jack was going with his father to 
spend Christmas at his uncle’s, where there 
was a flock of cousins that he had ne¥er 
seen. He had traveled almost all over the 
world with his father, who was & retired 
merchant, with very little health and a great 
deal of money; but an American Christmas 
he had never known, nor a real home Christ- 
mas anywhere. When, in the dreary little 
Damsonfield hotel, his father discovered that 
a slight cold from which he had been suffer- 
ing had been so increased by exposure that 
it would be impradent for him to continue 
his journey that night, Jack felt that life was 
scarcely worth living. A Christmas in Dam- 
sonfield, a little country village where he 
knew not a single person! 

Having seen his father made as comforta- 
ble as possible by his faithful man, Higgins, 
Jack went out into the main street of the 
village to see whether there were any signs 
of Christmas. The first thing that attracted 
his attention was a sign over the doorway of 
the dingy little town hall: “‘ M. Lemaitre, the 
World Renowned Prestedigitateur! Come 
in and see his Wonderful Feats!” 

It was late in ‘the afternoon, and the per- 
formance was drawing to a close, but Jack 
paid his quarter and went in. As he en- 
tered, in his elegant, fur traveling coat, and 
with his man-of-the-world air, all the rustic 
audience, which was largely composed of 
boys and girls, turned to look at him. 

** And now will two boys from the andi- 
ence come forward?” said the magician. 
*“* Would you object, sir?’ he added to Jack, 
quick to see that he was an object of in-. 
terest, 


‘* Not in the least,’ replied Jack; politely, 


and immediately ascended the platform, 
“Now another—a smart boy who isn’t 
afraid,”’ said the man, shrewdly. 


Two or three boys arose in different parts 
ofthe room. 


“Take "Bednego Hull! ’Bednego is thin’ 
one for you! ” shouted several voices. 

And in response to the magician’s invitee 
tion a boy, with a broad grin on his freckled 
face, walked up to the platform. He Was a 
small boy and his clothes were much too’ 
large for him. Mrs. Blenkins, the wife of 
the drover to whom ’Bednego was “ bound’ 

out,” complained londly that Bednego would . 
not grow faster and fill out Mr. Blenkins’. 
old clothes. 
man she thought it was no more than could. 
reasonably be expected of ’Bednego who was 
now thirteen, and ’Bednego himself felt very . 
guilty because his coat-tails flapped about 
his heels, and his great hat seemed to be 
only prevented from extinguishing him en-’ 
tirely by the generous ears with which Na- 
ture had provided him. 


Ladies and gentlemen, you will now wit-’ 
ness my great transformation scene, in which | 


each boy’s head will appear on the other. 
boy’s shoulders!” said the magician, as Jack 
and ’Bednego stood side by side upon the 
platform. 

The trick required much mechanism; the 


boys felt themselves dropped down through a 


trap-door, and shot up again with such 
amazing swiftness that they could not tell 


what had happened, although ’Bednego felt 


some apprehensions that he was really going. 
to lose his head; the transformation appeared 
but for an instant but the spectators shouted’ 
with wonder. 


‘*1f he would do it once more and a little: 


slower I think I could see how it was donel?”” 
said Jack to ’Bednego. 

But there was no repetition, and the 
transformation scene finished the program.’ 


Jack and ’Bednego walked out of the hall to-° 
gether, stared at by the boys, who seemed 


surprised to see them in proper poses 
of their respective heads. 


He’s some, now, ain’t he?” said 


nego to Jack. ‘* He’s going to perform up in 


my school-house to-night, and I’ve got a 
ticket, ‘cause it’s the Sunday School Christ- 
mas festival. You can’t bily ’em.” 

Jack, who had seen Indian jugglers, heart- 


Since Mr. Blenkins was a small 
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ily acknowledged that the magician was 
“‘some,”’ and felt envious of the boy who 
was to see him again that evening. 

“There’s lots of Christmas goin’, ain’t 
there?” was ’Bednego’s next remark, as 
they stopped before a shop window where a 
Santa Claus with a great deal of frosty 
beard smiled upon them as benevolently as 
the stiffness of his candy cheeks would allow. 
* I’ve got a whole pocketful, myself!’ 
nego proudly displayed the capacious pocket 
of Mr. Blenkins’ old coat in a well-rounded 
condition. 

had adollar.” °*Bednego looked at his 
new friend to see whether he showed a real- 
izing sense of the extent. of such a fortune. 
Mr. Blenkins gave me most all day Satur- 
day to myself, ’cause I’d been workin’ orfle 
ha.1. He said I could go to bed or go coast- 
in’, I didn’t do nuther. I hauled logs for 
ole Mr. Grimes, and he paid me a dollar. 
I’ve gota round comb for Luella Blenkins, 
and some pink beads for Abby Ellen, and all 
the rest is for Shacky.” 

“Shacky ?” said Jack, interrogatively. 

“Don’t you know who Shacky is? I 
don’t expect you b’long round here, do you ? 
Shacky’s .a little feller that lives up at ole 
Mis’ Hanky’s. Him and me’s great friends. 
There was three of us at the poor-house to- 
gether when we was babies, without any 
fathers, or mothers, or anything, and the 
minister named us Shadrach, Meschach, and 
Abednego, after some fellers in the Bible. 
Shady got took off up country by some real 
good folks; they ’dopted him. I got bound 
out to Mr. Blenkins, and ole Mis’ Hanky 
took Shacky. He’s lame, Shacky is, and 
kind of sickly, and I’m about all he’s got. 
Ole Mis’ Hanky ain’t a cross one—very—but 
she’s poor and there’s lots of folks there, and 
Shacky has as much as he can do to keep 
from gettin’ under foot. The town ‘lows 


ole Mis’ Hanky something for his board, and. 


he washes dishes, and does chores, all he 
ean. I’ve got a lot of candy for him; he’s a 
little feller and he Jikes it, you know”—’ Bed- 
nego spoke with a superior air as if he would 
not haye liked very much to try one of the 
pink-and-white “Gibraltars” with his strong, 
squirrel-like teeth—‘‘ and a story-book with 


pictures. Shacky can read right along without, 


spelling a word, just like the minister, and 
he hasn’t been to school hardly any, and he 
can draw the pictures; he’s asplendid draw- 
rer; he drawed a pig that you would know 
was a pig if he hadn’t wrote under it that it 


was. And I’ve bought him a drawing-book 


‘and pencil, and a harmoniea that he can take 


to bed nights and play on when the pain in 
his hip keeps him awake. He can’t go to 
the festival; he can’t go out at all in the cold 
weather; but I’m goin’ to find out, if I can, 
just how those tricks are done so I can show 
him. I was orfle lucky to get in this after- 
noon; the man gave me a ticket for carryin’ 
round handbills last night. If I can show 
Shacky just how those tricks are done, meb- 
be it’ll take his mind off some trouble that’s 
makin’ him feel orfle bad.” 

Jack was not. especially interested in 
Shacky, but he wished very much to discover 
just how those tricks were done. 

“Don’t you think I could get a ticket to 
the Christmas festival ? ”’ he said. 

‘Not unless some feller would give you 
his. Amd I don’t b’lieve there’s one that 
would. We don’t have such a showin Dam- 
sonfield every day, and there’s a Christmas- 
tree, besides. I’m goin’ to take Luella, and 
Abby Ellen, and the Plumtre girls and boys 
that live on the next farm to ours, in the Big . 
pung, with ole Billy. You'd better b’lieve 
it’ll be jolly! I wish’t you could go,” added 
*Bednego seeing disappointment in his face, 

‘*T don’t suppose I could go, anyway,”’ he 
said, gloomily. ‘‘ My father is ill at the 
hotel, and he likes to. have some one to talk 
to. Besides, he is going to send his man 
Higgins to the next town to the telegraph’ 
office, and I couldn’t leave him all alomé, 
But I say— ” Jack was eager but hesitating 
—‘‘if you will change places with me, pa 
and old Billy, and festival, and all, 1 
give you three dollars. You would only. 
have to stay with my father; he would like 
to talk to you.” 

-*Bednego stared at him in frank astonish- 
ment; then he looked down,. meditatively 
kicking the snow with Mr. Blenkins’ great 
boots. 

“Three dollars is an orfle lot of money. 
Cash down ?”’ he added, looking up sudden- 
ly, (Bednego’s wits had not rusted if he did 
live in Damsonfield). 

For answer Jack drew forth his pocket 
book and produced two crisp bills. 

’Bednego drew a long sigh. “I wouldn't 
take such a lot of money for it, anyway, if it 
wasn’t for Shacky. Him and me are trying. 
to save up to buy back ’”’»—— 

* Then you'll do it, will you ?”’ cried 
eagerly. ‘‘ And the people you live with 


won’t object, will they?” 
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*¢Oh, I guess they’ll like to have you. 
You look like a city boy, and you’ve got first 
rate clothes *Bednego cast a deprecat- 
ing glance at his own ill-fitting garments. 
“And anybody can drive ole Billy. Mr. 
Bienkins is at the blacksmiths just round the 
corner and we can ask him.” 

Mr. Blenkins, a shrewd but good-natured 
looking man, seemed much surprised at the 
boys’ bargain, and asked Jack a great many 
questions, but his final remark was:— 

** If you’re a mind to sell out your Christ- 
mas, ’Bednego, I don’t know as I’ve got any 
objection. We're plain folks, my young 
man,”’ (to Jack) “ but we most always have 
something for supper Christmas night.”” — 

Highly satisfied with his bargain, Jack es- 
corted "Bednego to his father’s room in the 
hotel. Mr. Lenox was much interested in 
different types of human nature, and he 
liked boys. Jack was sure he would find 
*Bednego entertaining. He seemed amused 
at the bargain. He asked ’Bednego if he 
wasn’t selling all the Christmas he expected 
to have a little too cheap. But ’Bednego 
cheerfully replied that ie had a whole poc- 
ketful besides, and displayed his treasures, 
and being skillfully drawn out talked freely 
of the subject nearest to his heart—Shacky. 
Jack’s father was more interested in Shacky 
tham Jack had been, and he declared that 
*Bednego could afford to sell his Christmas, 
since he still had all the Christmas there 
was. *Bednego didn’t in the least understand, 
but Jack knew that he meant that ’Bednego 
was thinkiiig of some one besides himself. 
Jack, it must be acknowledged, was inclined 
to think altogether of himself. 

‘* Now what is the thing you want most in 
the world?’ said Jack’s father to’Bednego, 
in a way that made ’Bednego think of the 

Friendly Wizard. in Luella Blenkins’ fairy 
book. 

“In the world? It’s an orfle big thing; 
it would cost a lot of money. It’s—it’s to 
buy back Jock for Shacky. He was Shacky’s 
own colt. The poor-mistress gave it to him; 
it was kind of stunted, they didn’t know as it 
would ever be good for anything, and it 
went lame. "Twas before I left the poor- 
house, and Shacky and me used to take care 
of him; we took an ole quilt off our bed to 
keep him warm winter nights, and when we 
got an apple we gave it to him. When ole 
Mis”*Hanky took Shacky the poor-mistress 
eaid’he could take the colt—she’s a kind 
woman, the poor-mistress is—and ole Mis’ 
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Hanky said she didn’t care, his keep wouldn’t, 


amount to much on a farm, and p’raps he~ 


might be good for something. And what do 
you think? She got her nephew that’s a 
horse doctor to examine his leg, and he 
found a little nail right in the flesh near the 
hoof, and when that was taken out it wasn’t 
any time before Jock began to go all right, 
and to get fat and orfle pretty! And then— 
it did seem too bad to have such orfle trouble 
come to Shacky just at Christmas, but ole 


Mis’ Hanky had to pay the interest on the € 


mortage that’s on her farm the first of Jan- 
uary, or it would’/be took away from her, and 
she sold Jock for twenty dollars to Mr. Blen- 
kins. She said he b’longed to her because 
Shacky’s work wasn’t worth ‘anything, and 
the town didn’t pay her enough for his 
board, and she had to pay thé doctor’s bill 
when he was sick. I was ’fraid ’twould kill 
Shacky. He fainted right away when he 
saw Jock goin’, and he’s cried and cried till 
he ain’t anything but a little shadder. Mr. 
Blenkins is talkin’ of ‘sellin’ Jock to Mr. 
Fuller over to Foxcrofe.” 

**T think I shall give you—or rather pay 
you twenty-five dollars, for I am inclined to 
think that the Christmas my son is ‘getting 
from you is worth as much as that,” said 
Jack’s father. ‘‘Or rather, to prevent any 


possible objection on Mr. Blenkins’ part, 


I will let Jack buy the colt for me, to-night, 
and to-morrow morning you shall take him 
to Shacky,as a Christmas present. AndI 
will see Mrs. Hanky, myself, and make an 


arrangement with her which will prevent 


her from ever selling Jock again.” 

*Bednego couldn’t utter a word of thanks. 
He was struggling with a sob of joy which 
actually got the better of him, big boy as he 
was, to his great shame. . 

The arrangements were soon made. Jack 
took charge of the contents of’ Bednego’s 
pocket, with the instructions to give Shacky’s 
presents to Mrs. Hanky, quite privately, 
since Shacky always hung up his stocking, 
‘being such a little feller,” "Bednego re- 
marked, apologetically, and to give Luella 


and Abby Ellen theirs at once. And Jack 


went off in high spirits, with his legs dang- 
ling from the back of Mr. Blenkins’ ox sled, 


determined to make the most of his unex- . 


pected Christmas festivities. 


At Mrs. Hanky’s, where the drover good- 


naturedly waited for him, Jack saw a boy’s 


face, pale and dejected, pressed against the 


pane. 
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“ That’s Shacky,” he said to himself. 
And as soon as he returned to the sled, after 
delivering the treasures for Shacky’s stock- 
ing into Mrs. Hanky’s hands, heremembered 
the colt, and asked Mr. Blenkins if he would 
sell him. 

Bless ye, I’ve sold him a’ready!” said 


-thedrover. ‘‘’Rad Fuller carried him off to 


Foxcroft this afternoon.” 

How far is that? And do you suppose 
he would be willing to sell him?” asked 
Jack. 

‘I expect he would if you should offer 
him a little more’n he gave me, I sold him 
for just what I gave for him, twenty dollars, 
and ’Rad didn’t seem to care much about 
the bargain. Foxcroft is about six miles 
from here.” 

“Tt wonder if I could get anyone to go 
over there for me ?”’ said Jack. 

** Well, bein’ such a very cold night, and 
everybody round here goin’ to the festival, I 
don’t expect you could. I wouldn’t mind 
lettin’ you have a team if you want to go. I 
think by the looks of you that you’re a good, 
careful boy. But land! the colt ain’t any 
great shakes.”’ 

‘¢T suppose to-morrow would do just as 
well,” said Jack, rather faintly. 

* i expect if you want him you’ll have to 


bein a-burry,” said Mr. Blenkins. 


said he was goin’ to take him up to Ver- 
mont, to his brother’s stock-farm. He was 


calcerlatin’ to go for a little Christmas visit. | 


He’s goin’ to take the night train at Guil- 
ford; gets along there about midnight. I 
think likely he’ll be startin’ over to Guilford 
pretty early, bein’ it’s a cold night. His 
brother-in-law keeps the tavern over there,”? 

‘* How far away is Guilford ?” asked Jack. 

‘It’s about three miles beyond Foxcroft— 
sight good miles from here.” 

Jack drew his fur collar up higher about 
his ears. 

“It’s an awfully cold night, isn’t it?” he 
said. ‘‘ And did you say he wasn’t much of 
a colt anyway?” 

“Oh, there’s plenty just as good. But 
you want to go I can let you havea 
horse.”’ 

“Ill see—after supper,”’ said Jack, dont 
fully. 

By this time they had reached the house, 
and Jack was introduced not only to Luella 
and Abby Ellen, but to all the Plumtre boys 
and girls who had been invited to a Christ- 
mas supper. He was somewhat shyly re- 
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ceived at first, but the presents he had 
brought and his easy manner soon paved the 
way to a comfortable familiarity, and Luella 
in herround comb, and Abby Ellen in her 
pink beads, treated him like an old friend, 
and the oldest Plumtre boy proposed to 
jackknives before supper. 

By the time the pung was brought round 
to the door Jack had almost forgotten the 
colt. He remembered it several times in 
the course of the evening, in the midst of | 
one of the best times he had ever had, and 
as a salve to his conscience he resolved to 
add some money of his own, which he was 


_ Saving for a special purpose, to the twenty- 


five dollars and buy Shacky a better colt. It 
was just after he had made that resolution 
that the oldest Plumtre boy was called upon ~ 
to exchange heads with Sam Lucas, the only 
colored boy in Damsonfield, and Jack aban- 
doned himself to a determined effort to see 
how it was done. (I may az well say here 
that the juggler and his machinery were too 
quick for him, and he never found out.) 

It was after ten o’clock when the festival 
came to an end, and Jack’s friends escorted 
_ him in the pung to the hotel. 

’Bednego met him at the door, 

‘¢ T—I didn’t buy the colt, because he was 
sold to a Mr. Fuller in Foxcroft: Here’s 
the money.”’ 

He had meant to make more of an apology, 
but something in ’Bednego’s . face stopped 
him. And the pung was waiting for "Bed-. 
nego. 

“I suppose I ought to have told him the, 
colt was going to Vermont; he may go over, 
to Foxcroft in the morning for nothing, but. 
I couldn’t bear to, he looked _so.”’ 

*Bednego felt at first as if the 
ment were too great to be borne. All thro 
the thrilling tales of adventure which 
Lenox had been telling him, of desert ial-- 
ands, and cannibals, and wild men,—’Bed- 
nego had always felt a special interest in. 
wild men,—he had had a vision of Shacky’s . 
ee face when he should lead Jock home 
tohim, But ina moment he reflected that. 
the joy would probably be only a little de-. 
layed. He would get up early, so early that 
he could go to Foxcroft and back before it 
was time to do his ‘‘ chores,’”’ and persuade 
*Rad Fuller to sell him the colt. 

Abby Ellen was suddenly reminded of a. 
bit of news which she hastened to impart, 

“O ’Bednego, ’Rad Fuller is going. to 
take the colt up to Vermont on the night 
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train. You and Shacky will never see him 
! 

Mr. Blenkins would not let him have a 
horse to go to Guilford at that time of night; 
it was useless to think of that. He must 
even wait until the house was quiet, al- 
though every moment was so precious, lest 
he should be forbidden to go. He might 
not get there in time, but he would try. 

He knew many a short cut on the way to 
Guilford. Across fields and over ponds and 
through snow-drifts he trudged sturdily on, 
and a great jolly Christmas moon ran on 
ahead and lighted his way, and the Christ- 
mas stars twinkled sympathetically. But it 
was a long to Guilford, even “across 
lots,” and the iest legs must tire and 
slacken their pace in snow-drifts, and the 
sharp wind beat and buffeted him, and 
sometimes almost took away his: breath so 
that he was forced to stop. But at last ata 
sharp turn the roofs and spires of Guilford 
glistening in the moonlight were just before 
him. The jolly old moon poised herself on 
the tallest spire, as if she knew that here the 
journey ended. ’*Bednego’s heart was beat- 
ing high with hope, when suddenly he heard 
a noise louder than the rushing of the wind, 
then the sharp scream of a locomotive, and 
the night express thundered along near him 
and stopped at the Guilford station! Only 
afew rods away! he ran on, hopeless, but 
almost wild with the cruel disappointment. 
The train went shrieking on, and all the 
echoes-around shrieked, too, as if they were 
mocking ’Bednego, and the moon hid 
herself behind the spire as if she knew she 
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had played him a trick in leading him on, 
and was ashamed of it. 


Something woke him early next morning, * 


He didn’t know what. until several snow- 
balls came against the window. . He opened 
it and looked out, and then he gave hi 

a great pinch to be sure that he was ’Bed- 
nego and wasn’t dreaming. An enchanting 
dream, this one, if it were adream, for there 
in the dim light stood Jack with his hand on 
Jock’s neck—dear old Jock, who arched his 


head, in the old, familiar way, and neighed 


for joy when he saw ’Bednego. 

““T was an awfully mean fellow last 
night,” said Jack, when ’Bednego had slipped 
into his clothes and got out-of-doors. ‘“ But 
I didn’t seem to know it till I saw how dis- 
appointed you looked. I got Higgins to get 
a fast horse and we went over to Guilford 
flying, and found that man at the hotel. He 
tried to drive a sharp bargain when he saw 
how much I wanted the colt, but we got him 
at last for twenty-five dollars. .Now I want 
to go with you to take him to Shacky. ‘It 
isn’t too early, is it?” As if it could be too 
early to take Jock to Shacky! 

There was a light in Mrs. Hanky’s cottage 
acd Shacky was up doing his ‘ chores,” 
Such a cry of joy as he uttered when he saw 
Jock! ’Bednego broke down as he tried to 
tell him how Jock was brought back, and 
Jack said he had an awful cold. 

** How’d you make out sellin’ your Chriat- 
mas, ’Bednego?”’ said Mr. Blenkins. ‘“‘ Get 
your pay?” 

‘* An orfle lot more’n my pay! ”’ 


said ’Bed- 
nego, with a beaming face. 


“gwar to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadowtown ; 
It always sails at the end of the day, 

: Just as the darkness is closing down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder—so, 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare ; 
Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking-chair. 


See where the fire-logs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of the shadowland. 
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The pelting rains on the window—hark!— 
Are ripples lapping upon its strand. ; 


There where the mirror is glancing dim 

A lake with its glimmering cool and still; 
Blossoms are waving above its brim, 

Those over there on the window-sill. 


Rock slow, more slow, in the dusky light,  ~ 
Silently lowering the anchor down ; 

Dear little passenger, say good-night. é 
We’ve reached the harbor of, Shadowtown. 
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Frizztep Ham.—Cut thin slices of boiled 
ham and hold them on a toasting fork over hot 
coals until the fat is crisp; serve on mashed po- 
tato very hot. 


BREAKFAST Disu.—Prepare some large slices 
of toast, butter them well and moisten the crust 
edges with hot milk; poach some eggs and 
spread them on the toast, and pour over a little 
Worcestershire sauce; serve very hot. 


DORCHESTER MUFFINS.—One-half cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, two and a half 
cupfuls of flour, a dessertspoonful of butter, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a little salt and 
one egg; mix thoroughly and bake in hot muffin 
pans. 


SPICED CRANBERRIES.—Wash and carefully 
pick over four pounds of cranberries; add to 
them one pint of vinegar, four pounds of sugar, 
one-half a cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and one of cloyes, half a teaspoonful 
of allspice; boil one hour. 


Frenco Pium Piz.—Two cupfuls of French 
prunes steeped in cold water over night, one 
cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of lemon; line a 
plate with crust, add the prunes and sugar, one- 


third of a cupful of water and extract; cover 


with a crust and bake half an hour. 


PINEAPPLE Rock Canpy.—Boil one pound 
of sugar until clear; take some preserved pine- 
apple and wipe the pieces dry, and also dry them 
in an oven if convenient; then add a cupful to 
the candy and pour into a greased pan; this 
candy must be eaten at once. 


CARAMELS.—One cupful of molasses, two cup- 
fuls of sugar; boil ten minutes; then add one 
large spoonfal of sugar, mixed in milk, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one-half pound of chocolate; 
boil twenty-five minutes longer, and then turn 
out to cool; cut in squares just before it becomes 


stiff. 


BakED APPLE DuMPLINGS.—Roll thin any 


good paste and cut into square pieces, or cut 
with a large biscuit-cutter; peel and core tart 
apples, and roll each apple in the paste; put 
them into a baking dish, and bake about three- 
quarters of an hour; just before removing them 
from the oven brush them with the beaten white 
of an egg and sprinkle with sugar; serve with a 
very sweet liquid sauce. 


Pain Soup.—Five pounds of beef from the 
round, four quarts of water, one onion, three 
stalks of celery, half a dozen whole cloves; salt 
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and pepper to suit taste; put the meat on the 
stove, and let it boil six hours; skim the liquor 
well and strain it; let it become cold, and then 
remove the fat and add the vegetables, all 
chopped fine; boil slowly half an hour, then 
strain it through a cloth and serve. 


Carrot Soup.—Take one pound of salt pork 
and two pounds of veal, and boil them in three 
quarts of water until the meat is in pieces; re- 
move the meat with a skimmer and chop it very 
fine; return it to the liquor, with salt and pepper 
to suit taste, and two large carrots chopped fine; 
do not let the liquor become less than three 
quarts; boil until the carrots are well done; 
serve with croutons. 


MEAT PyYRAmiIDs.—Take the remnants of any 
cold meat and chop very fine; for three-quarters 
of a pound of the meat allow three eggs, well 
beaten, six tablespoonfuls of cracker crumbs, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, salt and pepper to 
suit taste, a little grated nutmeg; add the meat, 
mix thoroughly, and then form into pyramids, 
and then roll them in cracker crumbs, and bake 
in a shallow pan ‘about half an hour; arrange 
them on a hot dish, make a little gravy and pour 
round each, and serve. 


CoTLETS AND PoTaToEs.—Divide a neck of 
mutton into chops, trim them neatly and remove 
all superfluous fat; give each chop a beating; 
dip each one in beaten egg, seasoned with pep- 
per and salt, then roll in cracker crumbs; place 
them in a shallow pan and place in a hot oven 
and cook for about twenty minutes or until they 
are done; on a hot platter pile some nicely 
mashed potatoes, and when the chops are done 
arrange them around it and serve; cauliflower or 
any vegetable may be used as well as the pota- 
toes; garnish the chops with sprig$ of parsley. 


Roast GoosE.—Goose requires keeping, the 
same as fowl, some days before cooking, A 
green goose is four months old, and while it may 
be tender after that age, the taste is not so fine. 
Pick the goose carefully and clean it well; put 
the gizzard to cook as you would that of a tur- 
key; boil three white potatoes, peal and mash 
them; chop two onions fine and throw them into 

ld water; to the -potatoes add a tablespoonful 
of butter, salt, pepper and sage; drain the onions 
and mix with the potato; stuff the goose and 
roast about two hours, basting and dredging 
frequently; make the gravy as for turkey, and 
add the liver and gizzard chopped; serve with 
apple sauce. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


THe CARE or LAmps.—A handsome lamp is 
certainly a great adornment toaroom. Lamps 
are now so universally used that the care of 
them has become one of the daily and most 
important of domestic duties, not only of the 
country, but of the luxurious city home. A few 
remarks on their care may not be out of place, 
says Parlor and Kitchen, considering that a 
clear, bright light adds so much to the comfort 
and enjoyment of the evening occupations, that 
one is well repaid for the daily disagreeable task 
of keeping the lamps in perfect order. 

To begin with, it is wrong to put off cleaning 
the lamps until the latter part of the day, or until 
wanted for actual use, as the vapor of the oil 
about a freshly filled lamp is liable to explosion. 
A lamp should be filled at least two-thirds its 
depth, and one which has but a spoonful or two 
of oil in it should never be lighted, as the empty 
oil space is filled with explosive vapor. 

The disagreeable flickering of a student lamp 
is often caused by small particles of the wick 
dropping into the inside tube of the cylinder 
surrounding the wick, which prevents the oil 
flowing freely from the barrel. Remove the oil 
barrel before you insert a new wick, and empty 
the lamp entirely of oil, and pour into the open- 
ing, down the wick cylinder, and wherever fluid 
will touch inside, boiling water to which has 
been added a spoonful of spirits of ammonia. 

In lighting a lamp be careful not to touch the 
wick with the match, as by so doing you are lia- 
ble to roughen or spread it. The proper way is 
to hold the match over the wick very close to it, 
and wait until the flame reaches it. When the 
lamp is lit the wick should be first burned down 
and then slowly raised. 

When nearly burned away a wick may be 
lengthened by a fold of Canton flannel pinned to 
the end of the wick which, reaching to the bot- 
tom of the lamp, will feed the wick as the oil 
burns out. Don’t cut your wick, but turning it 
just above the tube, take a match.and shave off 
the charred end, thus insuring’ am éven flame. 
Wicks should be dipped in vimegar and dried 
thoroughly at the fire before being put into 
lamps, to prevent their smoking. 

A chimney frequently breaks from having 
been too tightly screwed on, the glass expanding 
from the heat of the flame. The chimney may 
be quickly and easily cleaned by breathing upon 
it, and wiping and polishing it with newspaper. 

Lamps filled to overflowing are very uncleanly, 
soiling everything brought in contact with them. 
The wick should be turned down below the top 
of the burner as soon as the lamp is extin- 
guished, and if this be done, and the lamps are 
carefully wiped every morning, there should be 
no oil on the outside by evening. Many people 
after filling and trimming a lamp leave the wick 
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turned up ready to light. This should never be 
done. 

If you are annoyed by not being able to keep 
your lamp chimney clear, try using warm water 
and soda, or rub the smoky appearance with dry 
salt. Lamp chimneys (and all glass that is to 
be looked through, in fact) should have as little 
water put on them, once they are clear, as is 
possible. Dry rubbing the chimneys with salt 
or soda and a bit of newspapershould remove alt 
discolorings. The use of soap suds is to be 
avoided. 

Lamps should be emptied occasionally and 
washed out with soap suds containing soda or 
ammonia. This will remove the greasy sediment 
from the bottom, but care must be taken to dry 
it thoroughly before refilling, or it will sputter 
when lighted. Lamps are jerked about, feft to 
themselves, and not unfrequently replenished 
while in actual use. (By the way, why.is it that 
so many housekeepers keep their common lamps 
behind the kitchen or sitting-room stove, the 
very dirtiest place to be found?) To put in 
fresh oil while a lamp is burning is pretty sure 
to occasion mischief. There is no reason to 
doubt that if the kerosene lamp were fully 
understood such practices would be disecontin- 
ued, and fewer accidents would be the result, 


Don’t TURN THE Gas Too Low.—In spite of 
the fact that these are days of popular enlighten- 
ment, the newspapers are not unfrequently 
called upon tochronicle cases where persons have 
been asphyxiated through ignorantly blowing 
out the gas, instead of turning it off. Little 
attention, however, has been drawn to a danger 
not as great, but more common. This consists 
in the habit many persons have of allowing one 
bracket to burn dimly all night long while they 
are asleep. If the gasis to be kept burning at 
all, it should for safety’s sake be left blazing 
fairly high; for when the flame is reduced to the 
faint blue spark, the least diminution in pressure 
at the works will cause this to go out, and when 
the pressure is renewed the gas, of course, es- 
capes steadily into the room, to the possible in- 
jury of all its inmates. A night lamp should be 
used if light is necessary, ora fair blazeso shaded 
as not to fall upon the faces of sleepers. A whole 
family were nearly killed recently through keep- 
ing a live light too low to survive the lapse of 
pressure soon after midnight. 


Dry paths tend to comfort outside the house 
and cleanliness within. 

Give children oranges before breakfast and 
thus pleasantly anticipate the use of sulphur as. 
a spring medicine. 

That unsightly excresence commonly called a 
wart can be removed by touching it several 
times a day with castor oil. This is the simplest 
known remedy. aon 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Loox ar leu Watcu.— Mark down the 
Aisin on the face of a watch,’’ said a jeweler to 
# Bangor Commercial reporter. 

- “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,” began the reporter, as he 
put pencil to the paper. 
I mean Roman numerals.”’ 

Then this was produced :— 
“7, IL IV. V. VL VIL VIII. xX. 
XI. 

“You are wrong,”’ said the jeweler. — 
guess not,’’ said the reporter. 
“Pry again,” said the jeweler. 
‘ **Perhaps I don’t know how to count in Ro- 
man figures ?’’ said the reporter. 
- “You know that well enough, but watch-mak- 
ers use different ones. Look at your watch.” 
Haven’t got one.’’ 
: “Well, look at mine. See the figures which 
stand ‘for four o’clock.’’ 
‘ The ‘reporter looked and was surprised. It 
was IHL. and not IV. 
~° Are all clocks and watches that way?’ he 
asked. 

“Every one which has Roman figures on its 


dial.” 


“Why?” 

“Well, P’ll tell you the story. It is nothing 

but’ a ‘tradition among watch-makers, but the 
custom has always been preserved. You may or 
may not know that the first clock that in any 
‘way resembles those now in use was made by 
Henry Vick in 1370. He made it for Charles V. 
of France, who has been called ‘ The Wise.’ 
\ “Now, Charles was wise in a good many ways, 
He was wise enough to recover from England 
tiiost of the land which Eé@ward III. had con- 
4uered, and he did a good many other things 
Which benefitted France. But his early educa- 
tion had been somewhat neglected, and he prob- 
ably would have had trouble in passing a civil 
service examination in this enlightened age. 
Still he had a reputation of wisdom, and thought 
that it was necessary, in order to keep it up, 
that he should also be supposed to possess book- 
learning. The latter was a subject he was ex- 
tremely touchy about. 

“So the story runs in this fashion, though I 
will not vouch for the language, but will put in 
that of the present day :— 

“Yes, the clock works well,’ said Charles; 
‘put,’ being anxious to find some fault with a 
thing he did not understand, you’ ve 
figures on the dial wrong.’ 

Wherein, your Majesty ?’ asked Vick..” 


are Majesty,’ said Vick. 


““*T am neyer wrong,” thundered the king. 
*Take it and correct the mistake,’ and 
corrected t was, and from that day to this four 
o’clock on a watch or clock dial has been IIII. 
instead of IV. The meer * has been faithfully 
followed.” 


Tue Forty-Nrivers’ Excurston.—In allud- 
ing to the California trip of the Society of Oali- 
fornia Pioneers of New England, to leave Boston 
April 10, 1890, the Globe says the veterans will 
see tremendous changes. Instead of the track- 
less wilderness they saw in the early days, there 
is a magnificent State, laced with railways and 
supporting a million and a half people. They 
will see men still digging for gold, but for every 
man now so employed there are a hundred ex- ° 
tracting wealth from the rich soil; and the wealth 
from the soil yields a better return for every 
stroke of labor than the gold-placers ever did. 
Where there were untrodden wildernesses the 
pioneer will now see beautiful gardens and or- 
chards of stupendous extent; where there were 
only canvas tents they will now find the miost 
éostly mansions on the continent. Where there 
were a few scattered mining camps there are 
now hundreds of thriving towns and populous 
cities in which are to be found all the “modern 
improvements’’ that science has put withitee the 
reach of man. 

It will be a great occasion, 
gray-bearded pioneers. Even those of them Who 
remained in California up to twenty years! age 
wouldn’t know the state, so fast and 
progressed. Thousands of pioneers of the early 
days who returned East, either becanse’they ‘had 
“(made their pile” or failed to’midke it, areniow 
scattered through New England? The exéursion 
will give them an opportunity, in each other's 
company, to revisit the seene of their former 
struggles and hardships, failures: or triamphs, 
They expect to be absent from home about forty 
days on this delightful trip. . 

Mr. Wm. H. Thomes, the President of thie 
Society, will be at the office of Messrs; Raymond 
& Whitcomb, No. 206 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, from the first of March to the 10th of April 
next, from 10 A.M. until 3: Pim. each day; to’an- 
swer all questions, and to book the members of 
the society who desire to join the excursion. All 
letters addressed to Mr. Thomes, care°df 
mond & Whitcomb, will have prompt attention. 


Herore Enpurancs.—When Alexander the 
Great was on one occasion sacrificing to the 
eg one of the noble youths who waited upon 

Was 80 “a burned by a piece of hot 
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coal which fell upon his arm from the censer he 
carried, that the smell of the scorched flesh 
affected all who stood by. Yet the boy exhib- 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


83 


we distinctly saw @ spectre city moving toward 
us. We could plainly see houses, well-defined 
streets and trees. Here and there rose tall spires 


ited no symptom of pain, but kept his arm over huge buildings, which appeared to be an- 


immovable, lest by shaking the censer he should a mosques and cathedrals. 


interrupt the sacrifice, or by his groaning should 
give Alexander any disturbance. 


CHARLES VI.—King Charles VI. of France 
was subject to fits of insanity, and a strange 
accident caused a return of his malady. At the 
marriage of one of the queen’s attendants, the 
king and five young nobles appeared in the 
character of savages, wearing dresses of coarse 
cloth, smeared with pitch and sprinkled over 
with. loose flax. A spark fell on the flax from a 
torch and it immediately burst into flames. Four 
of the ‘masques were burned to death, a fifth 
escaped by jumping into a cistern of water, and 
the king was saved by the Duchess of Berri, who 
threw a cloak over him. ‘This horrid scene pro- 
duced insanity, which lasted during the rest of 
his life. 

Damon AND PytuiAs.—It was said that the 
friendship of these persons would vanish on the 
first appearance of danger or distress. To prove 
this assertion, it was agreed to accuse Pythias of 
@ conspiracy against the sovereign. He was 
condemned to die, and liberty was given him to 
go home and settle some affairs of his friend 
* Damon. Damon consented to be security for 
his appearance on the day appointed for his death. 
When Pythias returned, as he had promised, the 
king was so astonished that he embraced both of 
them and requested that they should admit him 
to a share of their err 


DEATH oF had two sors. One 
was, born deaf and dumb and the other, whose 
namie was Atys, was unusually bright.. Croesus 
dreamed that Atys would die by an iron weapon, 
and when he awoke he had all the spears and 
weapons moved out of the male apartment fear- 
ing one might fall upon his son. His son did 
‘not bélieve in the dream and insisted upon going 
with @ party to: kill a huge boar that was wast- 
ing’ the corn-fields. One of the men hurled his 
spear at the boar, but missed hisaim. It struck 
Atys, and so he died, as his father had dreamed. 


Tae Crry Aearn.—A Chicago gen- 
-tleman who has recently returned from Alaska 
saw the wonderful and much-written-about mi- 
Tage which has been named the “Silent City.” 
It is Occasionally visible in the summer season 
from certain points in Glacier Bay. . He describes 
it as follows: ‘‘ About five o’clock on the after- 
noon of an early July day we suddenly perceived 
rising above the glacier over in the direction of 
Mt. Fairweather what at first appeared to be-a 
thin, misty cloud. It soon became clearer, and 


It was a large 
city, one which would contain at least 100,000 


inhabitants. I have seen Milwaukee, miraged. 


over Lake Michigan, and this city appeared con- 
siderably larger than that. It did not look like 
a modern city—more like an ancient. European 
city. I noticed particularly the immense height 
of the spires. Of course we were much excited/ 
The Iudians who were with us were overcome 
by their superstitious fear and ran away. We 
both had cameras and separated in order to take 
it from different poiuts of view. By the time we 
reached points of vantage it had grown fainter 
and soon disappeared. I should say the spec- 
tacle lasted about twenty-five minutes.”’ 

A Curious REsuL?T.—Open a book at random 
and select a word within the first ten lines and 
within the tenth word from the end of the line. 
Mark the word. Now double the number of the 
page and multiply the sum by five, then add 
twenty, them add. the number of the line you 


have selected, then add five. _Mnitiply the sum’ 


by ten; add the number of the word in ‘the line. 
From this sum subtract 250, and the remainder 
will indicate in the unit column the number of 
the word, in the ten column the number of the 


How To PropucE Brown—Made 
with red and black. 
Bright Brown—Carmine, yellow and Biack.’ 
Lake and white. 
estnut—White and brown. _. 
Cream—White, yellow and Venetian red. 
Purple—Carmine and blue. 
Lead Color—White and black. 
Pearl—Blue and lead color. 
Pearl Gray—White, blue and black. 
Silver Gray+Indigo and lamp black. 
Pink— White and carmine. 
Chocolate—Black and Venetian red. 
French: White—Purple and white. 
Green—Blue and yellow. 
Pea Green—Green and'white. 
_ Dark Green—Green and black. ae 
Bright Green—White and green. 
Orange—Red and yellow. 
Flesh Color—White, lake and vernal 
Olive—Red, blue, black and 
Buff—Yellow, white and red. 
Vermilion—Carmine and yellow. 
Straw Color—White and yellow. 
Lavender—Carmine, ultramarine and white, 
Sky Blue—White and ultramarine. 
Umber— White, yellow, red and black. 
Drab—Umber, white and Venetian 
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Bend all communications for this 
‘Epwirx R. Briaes, West Bethel, 
County, Maine. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 
61.—Victoria. 


66.—Berne. 


| 


78.—A man in debt is stoned every year. 


1.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In think, not in guess; 
In dish, not in mess; 
In form, not in dress; 
In crowd, not in press; 
In eight, not in less; 
In heap, not in mass; 
In youth, not in lass; 
WHOLE is a species of grass. 
VINNIE. 


2.—An Octagon. 
1 An engine of war. 2 To carouse. 3 Re- 
treats. 4 Medial. 5 A small medal. 6 Slender. 
7 To appoint. VENUS. 


8.—A Square. 

1 To exchange. 2 Unwilling. 3 To narrate. 
4 Threefold. 5 The interest which one has in 
lands or other effects. 6 Staggered. 

CHARLES MORPHY. 


‘4.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 25 letters, is an odd 
saying. The 1, 5,18, 11, 13, 9, 21, is southern. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


vessels. 


The 12, 7, 28, 10, 24, 16, is a building for Chris- 

tian worship. The 22, 4, 14, 19, 2, is a mascu- 

line name. The 25, 8, 3, 6, 20, 17, 15, are iron 
K. 

5.—A Star. 

1 A letter from Maude. 2 That is (Abbr.). 
83 Stabbed. 4 Tabulated. 5 Surrounding. 6 To 
play upon by artifice. 7 Destroyed. 8 A mas- 
culine nickname. 9 A letter from Maude. 
PATRIOT. 


6.—A Diamond. 


1 A letter. 2 One-half of pepper. 3 The eye- 


’ lids. 4 To plunder. 5 A Grecian. 6 A musi- 


cian. 7 To feed the cattle of others. 8 One- 
half of esteem. 9 A letter. 
NomAD. 


7.—Double Letter Enigma. 

In February’’ drear: 

In the glad new “ year’’; 

Tn the snow and “‘rain”’; 

In a “‘joiner’s”’ plane; 

In the darkest’ night; 

In a “‘ glimmering” light; 

In the “‘jingling’’ bells; 

In the “‘ snow-bound’”’ dells; 
When two letters from each line are combined 
A philosopher and statesman you’!! find. 
TEDDY. 


Drop Letter Proverbs. 
8.— -s-i-c-i-t-m-s-v-s-i-e. 
9.— -y-i-n-i-n-v-r-n-w-t-l-n-e-e-. 
10.— -m-n-s-0-g-0-0-b-d-0-0-e-c-i-n. 
11.— -y-1-p-r-e-e-e-]-c-s-r-e-d-. 
Y.D. L. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes, 

For the first complete or largest list of correct, 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
January 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, 
and for the next best list a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re- 
ceived from Bess, Tellie Phone, Katie Smith, 
Tri Angle, Ned Nason, Vinnie, Birdie Lane, 
I. O. T., Nicholas, Cora A. L., Kitty Connor, 
Minnie Jones, J. D. L., Biraie Browne, Teddy, 
Ida May, Bert Rand, A. Mary Khan, Geraldine, 
Lillie Lee, Black Hawk, Baidget McQ., Eulalie, 
and Annie Kirkpatrick. 

Prize- Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list 
of correct answers. Teddy, New Haven, Conn., 
for the next best list. 
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‘64,—Deliberation. 65.—Lisbon. 
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A POPULAR PREACHER. 


He mounted up his royal pulpit’s easy elevation, 

And smiled complacently upon the wealthy cqn- 
gregation. 

The house was packed. The organ ceased, with a 
soft intonation. 

He — up in pleasing words a lovely invoca- 


He ym ele heaven for ten minutes good 
duration, 

And pleased the people greatly with his sweet 
enunciation. 

His sermons were mosaics, and gained great appre- 
ciation 

By touching gently on the rich and omitting dam- 
nation. 

His text, he said, was seasonable—on purification ; 

Appropriate to politics in this great unwashed 
nation. 

He gave a hasty survey’ of man’s pre-deluge rela- 
tion, 

And made some cursory remarks on preacher inno- 
vation. 

He introduced the subject of the labor combination, 

And deeply moved their sympathies in Ireland's 

agitation. 

He moralized on Egypt’s wars, the deferred coro- 
nation, 

And worked in logic, law and love in his peregri- 
nation. 

He painted out in glowing words the recent confla- 
gration, 

And told thins whet the gambling dens were all 

in operation. 

He hoped they read the Bible and were fond of 
meditation, 

And then he explained politics’ most complex situ- 
ation. 

He advised us all in these hard times to practise 
moderation, 

And hoped they'd raise his salary on due considera- 
tion. 

He told them of thé poor in an effecting peroration, 

And thought he’d start to-morrow on his short 
three months’ vacation, 

He made once an allusion to each working out sal- 
vation, 

And warmly invited all to partake of a collation. 

He. threw his soul and spirit in a pressing invita- 

~ tien 

For all to come in the evening and hear his great 
sensation. 

He’d com1at all the arguments on man’s annihila- 
tion, 

Avid please the gayer portion with a brilliant cor- 
ruscation. 

4s rhetorical climax was a glorious consummation. 

He blessed them all, and then there was an awful 
scacteration. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


The audience dispersed amid a dreadful cachinna- 
tion— 

They’d heard the most eloquent man in that de- 

nomination. 


THE WIDOWER AND THE WIDOW. 


When Mr. Thomas Thompson was courting 
the widow who became his sixth wife, said he, 
taking a pinch of snuff and looking wise, “I 
will tell you what I expect of you, my dear, 
You are aware that I have had a good deal of 
matrimonial experience. Ho-hum! It makes 
me sad to think of it, and I may truly say that 
my cup of misery would be running over at this 
moment if it were not for you. But to business. 
I was about to remark that Jane, my first, could 
make better coffee than any other woman in this 
world. I trust you will adopt her recipe for the 
preparation of that beverage.’’ 

My first husband frequently remarked,” be- 
gan the widow. 

there was Susan,” interrupted Mr. 
Thompson. ‘‘ Susan was the best mender that 
probably ever lived. It was her delight to finda 
button off; and as for rents in coats and things, 
I have seen her shed tears of joy when she saw 
them, she was so desirous of using her needle 
for their repair. Oh, what a woman Susan was!”’ 

‘* Many is the time,’’ began the widow, “‘ that 
my first hus 

‘* With regard to Anna, who was my third,” 
said Mr. Thompson, hastily, ‘“‘I think her forte 
above all others was in the accomplishment of 
the cake known as slap-jack. I have very pleas- 
ant visions at this moment of my angelic Anna 
as she appeared in the kitchen of a frosty morn- 
ing, enveloped in smoke and the morning sun- 
shine that stole through the window, or bearing 
to my plate a particularly nice article of slap- 
jack with the remark, ‘That’s the nicest one 
yet, Thomas. Eat it while it’s hot.’ Some- 
times, I assure you, my dear, these recollections 
are quite overpowering.” 

He applied his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
the widow said, “‘ Ah, yes, I know how it is my- 
self, sir. Many is the time that I see in my 
lonely hours my dear first hus’’—— 

“The pride and joy of Julia, my fourth, and I 
may say too of Clara, my fifth,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Thompson, with some apparently accidental vio- 
lence of tone, ‘“‘lay in the art eg making over 
their spring bonnets. If you will believe it, my 
dear, one bonnet lasted those two blessed women 
through all the happy years they lived with me 
—they would turn them and make them ‘over 80 
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many times! Dear, dear, what‘a changing world! 
—what an unhappy, changing world!” 

**T say so to myself a hundred times a day, 
sir,’”’ said the widow, withasigh. “I frequently 
remarked to my first hus ’?—— 

“Madam,” said Mr. Thompson suddenly and 


with great sternness, ‘‘ oblige me by never men- 


tioning that cheap man again. Are you not 
aware that he must necessarily be out of-the 
question forevermore? Can you not see that 
your continual references to him sicken my soul? 
Let us have peace, madam—let us have peace. ”’ 

“Very well, sir,’’ said the widow meekly. 
© beg your pardon, and promise not to do it 
again.” 

And they were married, and their lives were as 
— and peaceful as they could’ wish 

Speaking of force of habit reminds me of: a 
ory that might bear repeating, says a writer. 
In most colleges it is the custom for one member 
of the faculty, usually the President, to have 
the supervision of all absent and dilatory stu 
dents, and to him every such.one must go to ex- 
plain the cause of his absence or tardiness. In 
one of these was a very kind and indulgent 
guardian of the college discipline. Every stu- 
dent knew well his stereotyped way of saying, 
*¢ Well, I’! excuse you this time, but don’t let it 
happen again.” Although not in accordance 
with the usual rule, a married man had been 
admitted to pursue the studies of the regular 
course. ° One day he was absent; on the next, 
appearing with his class in the doctor’s room, he 
explained with great embarrassment that the 
afrival.of an heir had been the cause of his de- 
tention. Without looking up from his table, 
and apparéntly without a thought as to the na- 
ture of the excuse, so long as there was one, the 
doctor graciously remarked: ‘* Well, I’ll excuse 
“eras time, but don’t let it happen again. ’”’ 

ik ‘wag, sauntering quietly along a street in 
Chicago the other day, was accosted by a man who 
stammered, “‘Can you t-t-tell me where I may 
B-g-get some g-g-g-g-good t-t-tin t-t-t-tacks? 
* Certainly, ’’ replied the wag. ‘‘ You turn down 
this street .on your left two blocks, then turn 
again two blocks to your left, and again two 
blocks to your left, and that will bring you to the 
best hardware shop in town, where you’ll be 
sure to find them.” . The stammerer continued 
on his way. The wag; walking down the street 
two blocks, entered the aforesaid hardware shop, 
‘Have you any 
Yes, sir, 


after some rummaging. 
thése are g-g-good ones?’’ . “‘ Yes, sir, the best 
that are made.” ‘‘ Are th-th-the heads g-g-good 
and strong?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ ‘* Have they g-g-got 


“ Yes, sir. 


Are you sure th-th- 


8-s-s-s-sharp p-p-p-p-points? ”’ 


‘BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


**Well, p-p-p-please s-s-s-sit on them t-t-till Tf 
come back?’’ he said, making a bolt for the door. 
Presently the unlucky. stammerer, having de- 
scribed a square of two blocks :rriyed at the 
hardware shop, and, entering, asked innocently, 
“Have you any g-g-g-good t-t-tin t-t-t-tacks ’’—— 
When he recovered, he asked in a somewhat 
dazed fashion whether the house had fallen on 
him, or if it were simply an explosion. 


‘A clever actor was playing the role of the 
heavy villian in an unsuccessful melodrama;and . 
although the house was half empty, he was work- 
ing as hard as he could at the only good scéne in 
the play. He had just finished the consultation 
with the low comedy villain, which occurs in all 
properly-conducted melodramas, and had spoken 
the cue for the heroine’s entrance: ‘‘ Away! She 
comes! I hear her footsteps.’? As he made this 
speech the property man accidentally dropped a 
sixteen-pound shot down the staircase which led 
to the dressing-rooms. There was a succession 
of deliberate crashes, which somewhat resembled 
the footsteps of a giant, and the audience saw the 
ludicrous side of the situation at once. 

The actor stood rooted to the spot, bursting 
with suppressed laughter and not knowing what 
to do. The leading lady was unfortunately 
somewhat stout, and, on hearing the noise, re- 
fused to make her entrance, vowing that the 
whole thing had been arranged for the purpose 
of insulting her. Entreaties and threats had no 
effect; she remained obdurate, and the curtain 
had to be rung down and the audience dismissed, 
The “leading lady” left the COMPANY, 
morning. 

Two darkies had bought a 
partnership, but Sam, having no place to put his 
portion in, consented to core the whole: to 
Julius’ keeping. +. 

The next morning they 

‘*Good-mornin’, Julius; anything happen 
strange or mysterious down in your wictiigy 
lately?” 

“Yass, Sam, most strange thing 

“Ah, Julius, what 

“ Well, Sam, I tole you now.” morning 
went down in de cellar forteg’ veceob-hog 
for dis darkey’s breakfast,and. ‘my hand, 
down into de brine an’ felt rouna “no pork, 
dere—all gone—couldn’t tell what ‘nt with 
it; so I turned up de barl’, an’, 8. ‘Tne as 
preachin’, de rats had eat av‘hole cla ‘© dé 
bottom ob de barl’, and dragged de 
out!” 

Sam was petrified with astonishmem, | 
presently said: 

didn’t de brine run a 
hole? ’’ fog 
* Ah, Sam, dat’s de mystery !’? 
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Some years ago an Englishman was anxious to 
see how justice was administered in Hungary; 
and an obliging provincial magistrate, who hap- 
pened to have a prisoner awaiting trial, accom- 


modated him. The wretched creature was: 


brought in, with the prosecutor and a witness, 
and the following dialogueensued. Magistrate, 
to prosecutor: ‘‘ Well, sir, what have you to 
say?”’ Prosecutor: “ Please, your high mighti- 
ness, the prisoner stole my goose.’’ Magistrate, 
to witness: ‘‘ What have youto say?”’ - Witness: 
‘Please, your high mightiness, I saw the pris- 
oner steal the goose.’’ Magistrate, to prisoner: 
what have you to say?’ Prisoner: 
‘Please, your high mightiness, I did not steal 
the goose.’’ Magistrate, to prisoner: “A fort- 
night’s imprisonment for stealing the goose. ”’ 
To prosecutor: {*A fortnight’s imprisonment 
for not looking after your goose.’’ To witness: 
“A fortnight’s imprisonment for not minding 
your own business. ”’ 


The Jate Dr. N. W. Taylor was wont to relate 
how, at one time, there was a member of that 
seminary who was so dull and inapt that he felt 
compelled—out of kindness to him, and regard 
to the churches—to advise him to look no longer 
toward the ministry as his calling, but betake 
himself to some plain, honest trade. Soon after, 
the professor heard that his unfortunate student 
had been preaching at a place where he himself 
had officiated. Meeting a member of that con- 
gregation, he asked, with a little latent amuse- 
ment at the expected answer, “You had Mr. 
—— to preach for you last Sunday—how did you 
like him?” The parishoner did not recognize 
the person with whom he was speaking, and an- 
swered frankly, ‘“We liked him well—much bet- 
ter than we did Dr, Taylor!’’ ‘‘Since that,’’ 
said the dector, “I’ve been careful about pass- 
ing adversely upon the qualifications of young 
men for the ministry, or predicting that they 
cannot find a people to be pleased and pro’ 
by them” 

When James T. Brady of New York first 
opened a lawyer’s office, he tooka basement room 
which had been previously occupied by a cobbler. 
He was somewhat annoyed by the previous occu- 
pant’s ealiers, and irritated by the fact that he 
had few of his own.- One day an Irishman 
entered. 

‘“The cobbler’s gone, I see,’’ he said. 

should think he had,” tartly responded 


‘* And what do you sell?”’ he inquired, looking 
at the solitary table and a few law books. 

‘*Blockheads!’’ -was the response. 

‘*Begorra,”’ said the Irishman, “‘ ye must be 
doing a mighty fine business; ye hain’t got but 
one left!” 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


An old preacher, after service on Sunday, an- 
nounced his reading for the following Sunday. 
During the week some mischievous boys obtained 
his Bible and pasted two of the leaves together, 
right where he was to read. Sunday morning, 
the aged divine opened his book and read as 
follows: ‘‘ And Noah took unto himself a wife 
who was ’’— and here he turned the leaf—* forty 
cubits broad, one hundred and forty cubits long. ”” 
With a look of astonishment, he wiped his 
glasses, re-read and verified the passage, and 
then said: ‘‘ My friends, although I have read the 
Bible many times, this is the first time I have 
ever seen this passage, but I take it as another 
evidence of the fact that man is most fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” 


Prof. Baird says there is nothing to prevent a 
fish from living an incredible number of years 
and growing to an enormous size, and cites in 
proof of the statement an immense pike living 
in Russia whose age dates back to the fifteenth 
century. Apropos of this, a well-known Cana- 
dian artist now in New York says that while 
traveling in British Columbia a few months ago 
he was-shown a gigantic sturgeon which was de- 
clared by the people to have lived in the waters 
of the Fraser River, to their certain knowledge, 
time out of mind, and whieh, since its capture 
more than a year ago, had furnished food for 
several families. The fish was tied with strong 
ropes to a tree on the bank of the river, and 
whenever a resident wanted some fish he simply 
went to the river, pulled in the captive, cut a 
steak of the size needed, and allowed the great 
fish to float back into the stream. The sturgeon 
was still alive when the artist left, and was es- 
timated to have enough meat on its bones to sup- 
ply the village for several months to come. 


The shortest courtship I ever heard of was that 
of an eminent jurist. He was on his way to 
hold ‘court in a town when he met a young 
woman returning from. market. 

“* How deep is the creek and what did you get 
for your butter?”’ asked the judge. 

‘“Up to the knee and ninepence,’’ was the an- 
swer, as the girl walked on. The judge pon* 
dered over the sensible brevity of the reply 
turned his horse, rode back and soon overtook 
her. 

“T liked your answer just now,” he said, 
“and I like you. I think you would make a 
good wife. Will you marry me?” She looked 
him over and said: “Yes.” ‘‘Then get up be 
hind me and we will ride to town and be mar- 


Tied. ”” 


She did get up behind him and they rode to 
the court house and were made one. It is re- 
ported that the marriage was a pre-eminently 
happy one. 
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